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Toward  the  Sunrising. 

CHAPTER   I. 

THE  BEGINNINGS    OF   THE  WORK. 


"  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature."  A.D.  33. 

'  '  We  see  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  success  ;  we  see  much 
danger  in  making  the  attempt,  and  we  doubt  if  the  conversion  of 
the  Hindus  would  ever  be  more  than  nominal." 

Sydney  Smith,  A.D.  1808. 


Divine  Founder  of  the  Church  gave  the  command 
at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  We  see,  by  the  second 
quotation,  how  far  its  authority  had  been  recognised 
in  England  after  nearly  1800  years,  by  men  not  careless 
or  godless  —  interested  indeed  in  progress  at  home.  For 
the  writer  represented  the  opinions  of  an  age  which 
considered  foreign  missions  absurd,  if  not  even  impious, 
and  a  mischievous  interference  with  the  orderings  of 
God's  providence. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  i8th  century  the  East  India 
Company  had  not  begun  to  put  any  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  missionaries.  Ziegenbalg  indeed  (1705-1719)  came  out 
under  the  patronage  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  and 
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Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward  were  settled  at  Serampur,  in 
Danish  territory,  but  Schwarz  (1750-1798)  was  allowed  by  it  to 
work  at  Tanjore,  and  Keirnander,  who  came  out  in  1758,  at 
Calcutta,  unhindered.  Still  from  1793  to  1813  the  Company 
opposed  missions  in  every  possible  way,  though  it  made 
grants  to  temples  and  mosques.  It  did  not  even  provide 
respectable  chaplains  for  the  English  residents,  though 
it  was  ready  to  administer  the  revenues  of  heathen 
temples. 

When  the  new  Charter  of  1813  removed  the  opposition 
to  missionary  effort,  work  began  at  once,  and  by  1830  there 
were  nine  societies  in  the  field  and  about  27,000  native 
Christians  in  India,  Ceylon  and  Burma.  The  first  work 
amongst  women  was  started  in  1819  by  the  Baptists  of 
Calcutta,  under  the  rather  droll  title  of  the  "  Calcutta  Female 
Juvenile  Society."  After  a  year's  labour,  there  were  only 
eight  pupils,  but  in  six  years'  time  there  were  six  schools  and 
160  pupils.  About  the  same  time  the  Calcutta  School 
Society,  moved  by  the  appalling  fact  that  out  of  40  millions 
of  Hfndu  women  not  400  could  read  or  write,  applied  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  to  send  out  a  lady  to 
train  native  teachers,  and  Miss  Cooke  was  selected  for  this 
work  in  1821. 

Miss  Cooke,  finding  that  the  little  girls  were  most 
anxious  to  learn,  began  to  teach  them  herself  without 
waiting  to  train  teachers.  "  What  a  pearl  of  a  woman  is 
this  ! "  the  mothers  cried,  beating  their  breasts,  when  they 
heard  that  she  had  left  home  and  friends  for  their  childrens' 
sakes.  Two  other  schools  were  quickly  established,  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  became  interested,  and  in  a 
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wonderfully  short  time  the  schools  had  increased  to  22, 
with  from  300  to  400  scholars.  In  1824,  the  Ladies'  Society 
for  native  female  education  in  Calcutta  was  founded,  under 
the  presidency  of  Lady  Amherst,  and  by  1828,  a  large 
central  school  was  erected,  superintended  by  Miss  Cooke, 
now  married  and  become  Mrs.  Wilson,  where  about  300  girls 
could  be  received. 

These  girls  were  all  of  the  poorest  class  and  belonging 
to  inferior  castes,  for  no  respectable  high-caste  children  were 
allowed  to  attend.  "  Dirty,  uncouth  little  girls,"  an  eye- 
witness calls  them ;  but  still  they  were  taught  to  read  and 
understand  the  Bible,  and  here  and  there,  one  gave  her  heart 
to  Christ.  Even  to  bring  such  low-class  children  to  school,  it 
was  necessary  to  employ  women  as  messengers,  who  were 
paid  a  pice  (something  under  a  half-penny)  daily  for 
escorting  the  children  and  providing  them  with  a  meal  of 
parched  rice. 

It  was  a  long  and  difficult  step  forward  to  reach  the 
higher-caste  women  and  teach  them.  "  Much  too  saucy  are 
our  wives  now,"  said  one  Hindu  gentleman  ;  "  we  should  not 
be  able  to  manage  them  at  all  if  they  knew  as  much  as  we 
do." 

"  A.  female  child,"  exclaimed  another  in  amazement,  "she 
can  never  learn  to  read." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Porter,  the  English  lady  he  was 
talking  to. 

"  Oh  !  females  cannot  learn." 

"  But  I  have  learnt  to  read  and  write." 

"Yes,  Europe  ladies  can  do  so,  but  not  Hindu." 

Mrs.  Porter  sent  for  some  native  girls  she  had  been 
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teaching,  who  read  a  few  sentences  in  English  and  in  Telegu, 
answered  some  questions  in  geography  and  sang  a  hymn. 

The  three  gentlemen  lifted  up  their  hands.  "  What  can 
we  say  ?  "  . 

"You  see  it  is  possible,"  said  Mrs.  Porter  promptly. 
"  Now  will  you  let  me  teach  your  little  girl  ?  " 

"  Salaam,  ma'am,  but  my  daughter  must  not  leave  my 
house." 

"  May  I  go  to  her  ?  I  will  gladly  do  so." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  ma'am,  but  it  is  not  our  custom  for 
English  ladies  to  come  to  our  homes." 

So  that  matter  ended,  for  the  time.  But  in  Calcutta 
the  rough  little  girls  were  trained  and  improved,  orphan 
schools  and  boarding-schools  for  Christian  girls  were  started, 
education  went  on  with  rapid  strides,  and  once  and  again  a 
glimpse  was  caught  of  the  inner  recesses  of  some  Hindu 
gentleman's  house. 

Some  sixty  years  ago  a  Hindu  boy  of  wealthy 
mercantile  parentage,  named  Ganendro,  had  been  educated 
in  a  Mission  school,  where  he  lost  all  faith  in  his  own 
religion.  His  father  was  terribly  shocked  ;  the  next  step 
might  be  apostasy,  and  he  imprisoned  the  boy  for  ten  years  in 
his  own  house.  His  young  wife,  Shunduri,  daughter  of  a 
Kulin  Brahmin,  had,  wonderful  to  say,  been  taught  to  read,  and 
with  her  and  a  widowed  cousin,  Ganendro  read  many  books 
on  English  literature  and  the  Bible  also.  Shunduri  became 
a  Christian,  and  died  happily,  trusting  in  Jesus,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  of  consumption.  Ganendro  had  succeeded  in 
bringing  a  missionary  lady  to  visit  her  before  her  death. 
Mohesuri,  the  cousin,  was  banished  to  Benares,  her  Bible 
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being  burnt  in  her  presence  by  the  family  priest, 
and  on  her  return  after  a  year's  absence,  she  was  publicly 
baptised.  She  had  managed  to  obtain  another  Bible  and  her 
diligent  study  of  it  made  her  a  firm  believer.  Ganendro  had 
in  the  meantime  confessed  Christ  and  become  an  outcast 
from  his  father's  house. 

These  events,  which  happened  in  185 1-2,  aroused  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  Calcutta.  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  the  wife  of  a 
merchant  there,  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  effort  which 
resulted  to  start  an  institution  for  training  teachers,  mostly 
Eurasians,  and  in  1851  the  Calcutta  Normal  School  was 
founded,  under  the  management  of  the  Misses  Suter, 
the  passage  and  outfit  money  for  one  of  them  having 
been  collected  by  the  late  Lady  Kinnaird.  This  school 
was  in  connection  with  the  old  Central  School  which 
Miss  Cooke  had  managed,  after  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
since  1828. 

Many  schools  had  during  this  time  been  begun  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Mrs.  Stevenson,  wife  of  a  Scotch 
missionary,  had  opened  four  in  Bombay  as  early  as  1828, 
and  the  first  Parsee  school  was  begun  there  in  1849. 
The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Female  Education  in  the 
East  had  been  founded  in  1834,  and  the  Scottish  Ladies' 
Association  in  1838,  dividing  into  two  branches  at  the 
disruption  of  the  Scotch  Church  in  1843.  These  gave  help 
to  many  mission  stations. 

The  idea  of  educating  high-caste  Hindu  women  was 
also  being  discussed,  and  in  1849  to°k  shape  in  the  establish- 
ment by  the  Hon.  Drinkwater  Bethune,  of  a  Native  Female 
School  in  Calcutta.  He  gave  the  large  sum  of  ^6,000  to 
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provide  a  suitable  building,  and  education  was  given 
to  many  girls  belonging  to  the  highest  families,  but  an 
education  from  which  Christianity  was  carefully  excluded. 


A   BENGALI   ZENANA  (MOGUL-SERAI). 

The  Bethune  School  was  much  less  successful  than  had 
been  expected,  and  its  defects  and  exclusion  of  Christian 
teaching  led  Dr.  Duff  to  establish  a  school  for  high-caste 
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girls  in  1857.  This  went  on  for  many  years  and  did  a 
great  deal  of  good,  though  it  could  hardly  be  called 
a  brilliant  success,  for  Indian  opinion  and  usage  change 
very  slowly. 

The  importance  of  the  Calcutta  Normal  School  lay, 
not  only  in  its  providing  teachers,  greatly  needed,  for 
the  increasing  numbers  of  schools,  but  even  more  for  the 
facilities  it  offered  for  carrying  Christian  teaching  into 
Hindu  homes.  Gradually  it  was  seen  that  Zenana  visiting 
was  a  most  hopeful  way  of  reaching  native  ladies,  and 
the  wish  to  do  this,  which  Ganendro's  story  had  helped 
to  arouse,  was  soon  in  a  fair  way  to  be  realised,  through 
the  personal  influence  of  the  Rev.  John  Fordyce. 
Indeed,  as  early  as  1855,  some  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Normal  School  were  received  in  high-caste  houses  as 
teachers. 

When  the  Normal  School  was  founded  in  Calcutta,  an 
Auxiliary  Committee  was  formed  in  London  to  assist  it,  and 
from  that  time  Lady  (then  Hon.  Mrs.  Arthur)  Kinnaird 
took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  work,  and  by  her  energy, 
her  untiring  efforts  and  constant  sympathy,  did  more  than 
perhaps  any  other  person  to  ensure  its  success.  In  the 
trying  times  after  the  Indian  Mutiny,  it  was  "  the  earnest 
exertions  of  the  London  Auxiliary  Committee "  which 
tided  the  School  over  great  difficulties  resulting  from  the 
loss  of  funds. 

XVhen  Miss  Cockle  and  Miss  Rutland  arrived  in 
Calcutta  in  1857,  the  former  as  head  of  the  Normal  School,  the 
latter  as  Zenana  teacher,  the  Calcutta  Committee  gratefully 
recorded  the  help  they  had  received  from  London — in  the 
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aggregate,  not  less  than  20,000  rupees, — and  added  that  it 
was  "  very  satisfactory  to  find  that  in  all  their  proceedings 
and  plans  during  the  past  year,  this  Committee  enjoyed 
their  entire  sanction." 

It  was  in  1861  that  the  Auxiliary  Committee,  being 
very  anxious  to  extend  the  benefits  of  Christian  education 
to  other  parts  of  India,  formed  themselves  into  a  society, 
subsequently  called  the  INDIAN  FEMALE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
AND  INSTRUCTION  SOCIETY,  with  which  the  Calcutta 
Normal  School  might  remain  in  connection. 

The  School  was  distinctly  Church  of  England,  but  it 
was  designed  from  the  first  that  the  new  society  should  be 
undenominational,  and  in  a  memorandum  drawn  up  in  1868 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Venn,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  C.M.S.,  this 
principle  is  affirmed. 

"  The  Female  Instruction  Society,  though  originated  by 
the  zeal  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  mainly 
carried  on  by  their  support,  and  desirous  of  spreading, 
through  its  teachers,  the  Protestant  and  Evangelical  views  of 
truth  contained  in  her  doctrinal  articles  and  formularies — 
yet,  as  a  society,  thankfully  accepts  the  co-operation  of 
members  of  other  churches  ;  and,  in  its  operations  abroad,  is 
ready  to  unite  with  any  of  the  orthodox  Protestant 
Missionary  Societies  for  the  establishment  of  normal  and 
other  schools,  where  there  may  be  suitable  openings  for  its 
benevolent  intervention." 

These  rules  were  faithfully  adhered  to,  and  the  wish  of 
the  Committee  not  to  infringe  them  led  to  their  giving  up 
a  plan  made  in  1876  for  lightening  the  labours  of  their 
secretaries  in  India,  by  affording  them  the  assistance  of  a 
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corresponding  committee  of  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
C.M.S.  only.  As  the  desire  of  the  Committee  to  add 
members  from  other  denominations  did  not  seem  practicable, 
the  plan  was  dropped. 

The  work  had  meanwhile  extended  to  other  parts  of 
India — Trevandrum,  Lucknow,  Benares,  Lahore,  Amritsar, 
Madras  and  Bombay  had  been  taken  up  in  succession.  The 
history  of  some  of  these  mission  stations  is  given  in  separate 
chapters,  while  others  are  no  longer  connected  with  our 
Society. 

In  1880,  some  members  of  the  Committee  who  preferred 
to  work  entirely  with  the  Church  of  England  withdrew  from 
the  Society  and,  forming  the  Church  of  England  Zenana 
Missionary  Society,  appealed  to  all  the  associations  at  home, 
and  obtained  the  co-operation  of  a  large  number.  The 
Female  Normal  School  and  Instruction  Society  was  therefore 
obliged  to  relinquish  its  stations  at  Calcutta,  Madras, 
Amritsar,  and  Trevandrum,  retaining  Bombay,  the  Xorth- 
West  Provinces  and  Lahore. 

In  1888,  its  title,  now  no  longer  specially  appropriate, 
was  changed  to  that  by  which  it  is  now  known — 

THE  ZENANA,  BIBLE  AND  MEDICAL  MISSION. 

There  are  now  103  European  missionaries,  51  assistant 
missionaries,  and  197  native  teachers,  nurses,  &c.,  besides 
92  Biblewomen,  connected  with  the  Society.  There  are 
altogether  103  stations,  but  at  two  of  these  only  assistant 
missionaries,  and  at  nine  only  Biblewomen  or  native  teachers 
are  employed.  There  are  68  schools  and  institutions,  with 
3,739  pupils.  3,084  Zenanas  were  visited  in  1900,  and  2,883 
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pupils    taught    in    them.      The    Biblewomen    visited    1,035 
villages  and  2,632  houses. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  work  carried  on  by 
these  various  agencies,  a  brief  account  of  the  history,  religion, 
and  customs  of  India  will  be  given. 

We  "  thanked  God  and  took  courage." 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   HISTORY   OF  INDIA. 

"  Whose  antiquity  is  of  ancient  days." 

"  We  search  out  dead  men's  words,  and  works  of  dead  men's  hands." 

WE  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  our  Indian    possessions 
as  an  Empire,  forgetting  that  they  never  constituted 
an  undivided  empire  till  the  British  made  them  one, 
no  longer  ago  than  the  early  days  of  this  century. 

When  the  Aryan  tribes  entered  India  from  the  north, 
they  were  advanced  enough  in  civilisation  to  possess 
domesticated  animals  and  to  cultivate  the  more  easily  raised 
crops.  They  found  there  three  great  stocks  of  non-Aryan 
race,  which  still  exist,  though  they  have  partly  mingled  with 
their  conquerors.  These  were,  first,  the  Tibeto-Burmans, 
dwelling  round  the  outskirts  of  the  Himalayas  ;  second, 
the  Kolarians,  who  are  found  chiefly  in  the  north  and  are 
broken  up  into  small  and  isolated  tribes,  such  as  the  Santals 
and  Kurkus;  third,  the  Dravid tans,  who  still  occupy,  in  a  solid 
mass,  the  south  of  India.  From  these  aboriginal  races  come 
the  criminal  and  marauding  tribes,  and  possibly  some  of  the 
most  degrading  features  of  Hindu  religion  may  have 
originated  with  them,  for  it  is  certain  that  neither  caste, 
widow-burning,  nor  the  low  position  of  women  were  known 
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to  the  Aryan  conquerors,  or  are  alluded  to  in  their  most 
ancient  sacred  books,  such  as  the  Rig- Veda. 

In  that  dim  past  we  see  the  country  parcelled  out  among 
many  tribes  and  kingdoms,  varying  greatly  in  importance 
and  civilisation,  from  the  high  enlightenment  of  the  states 
ruled  by  Brahmins  to  the  barbarism  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes. 

When  the  Mussulmans  first  invaded  India,  A.D.  714, 
they  found  a  group  of  Rajput  princes  in  the  north-west, 
Buddhist  dynasties  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Ganges,  fierce 
hill-tribes  in  the  Vindhya  ranges,  many  warlike  chiefly 
non-Aryan  princes  in  the  south,  and  the  Hindu  kingdom 
of  Malwa  in  the  west. 

It  was  more  difficult  to  conquer  these  numerous  states 
one  by  one  than  it  would  have  been  had  they  been  less 
divided,  and  it  therefore  took  the  Mohammedans  a  very  long 
lime  to  establish  their  dominion  in  India. 

Sind  was  first  conquered,  and  much  later,  in  997, 
Peshawar,  by  Subuktigin  of  Ghazni  in  Afghanistan.  His 
son,  Mahmud,  invaded  India  seventeen  times,  and  when  he 
had  defeated  the  chief  of  Lahore,  that  prince,  being  deemed 
by  his  people  unworthy  to  reign,  mounted  his  funeral  pyre 
and  burnt  himself  in  his  royal  robes.  After  twenty-five  years' 
fighting,  the  Punjab  was  effectually  conquered,  and  remained 
a  province  of  Ghazni  while  that  dynasty  lasted,  1001-1186. 

Sultan  Mahmud  was  an  enlightened  prince,  and  a  patron 
of  the  great  Persian  poet,  Ferdousi,  to  whom  he  promised  a 
gold  coin  for  every  verse  of  his  famous  epic,  the  Shah-nameh. 
But  when,  after  30  years'  work,  the  poet  claimed  his  reward, 
the  Sultan  demurred,  finding  that  he  had  60,000  gold  pieces 
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to  pay  for  as  many  verses.  He  offered  silver  coins  instead, 
which  Ferdousi  declined  with  contempt.  He  left  the  court, 
and  wrote  a  bitter  satire  on  the  Sultan's  low  birth.  Mahmud 
repented  and  sent  him  100,000  gold  pieces,  but  his 
liberality  came  too  late,  for  as  the  money  was  carried  in 
by  one  gate  of  the  city,  the  poet's  corpse  was  taken  out  by 
another. 

Mohammed  of  Ghor  overthrew  the  Ghaznivide  dynasty 
in  1186,  when  he  conquered  Lahore.  In  a  few  years'  time 
the  whole  north  of  India  had  fallen  under  his  power.  The 
old  King  of  Bengal,  eighty  years  of  age,  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  escape  until  the  Afghan  generals  burst  into  his 
palace  while  he  was  at  dinner.  Then  he  fled  by  a  back-door 
without  waiting  to  put  on  his  shoes  and  spent  his  last  days 
in  Orissa,  in  the  service  of  Jagannath. 

Mohammed  was  assassinated  in  1206,  and  his  general, 
Kutab-ud-din,  succeeded  him  and  founded  the  Slave 
dynasty,  (1206-1290)  so  called  because  he  had  himself  been 
a  slave. 

Kutab-ud-din  was  the  builder  of  the  beautiful  Kutb,  or 
Tower  of  Victory,  near  Delhi.  The  third  of  his  line, 
Altamsh,  was  also  a  great  builder  and  ruled  all  India  north 
of  the  Vindhya  range.  His  daughter  Raziya  succeeded 
him,  who  was  "learned  in  the  Koran,  industrious  in  business, 
firm  and  energetic  in  every  crisis."  However,  after  a 
reign  of  three-and-a-half  years,  she  was  deposed  and  put 
to  death. 

Rebellions  of  its  own  generals,  Hindu  revolts  and 
Moghal  invasions,  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Slave  dynasty 
and  it  was  succeeded  by  the  House  of  Khilji  (1290-1320). 
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Both  were  equally  cruel.  Balban,*a  Slave  king,  put  to 
death  100,000  Rajputs,  and  boasted  that  fifteen  kings, 
once  independent,  lived  as  pensioners  on  his  bounty. 
Ala-ud-din,  of  the  race  of  Khilji,  slaughtered  about 
18,000  Moghal  immigrants,  and  the  whole  garrison  of 
Chittor  embraced  a  voluntary  death  in  1303  rather  than 
submit  to  him. 

The  House  of  Tughlak  (1320-1414),  was  founded  by 
another  slave,  Mohammed,  a  man  of  great  talents,  but  of 
savage  cruelty.  He  oppressed  the  people  by  severe  taxation, 
and  more  than  once  organised  a  man-hunt,  surrounding  a 
large  tract  of  country  with  his  army,  drawing  the  circle  closer 
and  closer,  and  slaughtering  all  within  it,  mostly  harmless 
peasants. 

Mohammed  Tughlak's  son  Firuz  was  a  merciful  prince, 
and  undertook  many  useful  public  works.  The  Mohammedan 
kingdoms  of  Bengal  and  the  Deccan  became  independent  in 
his  reign  and  the  hordes  of  Tartary  swept  through  India 
under  Timur. 

One  or  two  insignificant  dynasties  followed  that  of 
Tughlak,  but  their  power  was  easily  overthrown  by  the 
Moghals. 

A  long  series  of  kings  had  meanwhile  been  ruling  in 
Southern  India  over  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Chera,  Chola, 
and  Pandya,  the  latter  boasting  a  continuous  succession  for 
22  centuries  !  A  more  authentic  and  very  flourishing  State, 
Vijiyanagar,  existed  from  mS  to  1565,  and  the  vast  and 
interesting  ruins  of  its  capital  still  remain.  There  was  also  a 
Mohammedan  kingdom  in  the  Deccan,  and  from  its  fragments 
arose  in  the  I5th  century  five  States,  Bijapur,  Golconda, 
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Ahmednagar,  Berar,  and  Bidar,  which  combined  to  overthrow 
the  kingdom  of  Vijiyanagar  at  Talikot,  in  1565. 

The  Moghal  Empire  was  founded  (1526),  by  Babar, 
sixth  in  descent  from  Timur,  who  rapidly  extended  his  power 
over  North  India.  His  son,  Humayun  (1530-1556),  was 
driven  out  of  India  by  the  Afghans,  and  only  regained  his 
throne  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

Akbar  the  Great  (1556-1605),  succeeded  his  father  at 
the  age  of  14,  and  by  degrees  increased  the  small  dominions 
Humayan  had  left  him,  until  Rajputana,  Bengal,  Orissa, 
Gujerat,  Sind,  Malwa,  and  Kashmir  were  added  to  them.  He 
was  a  man  of  most  liberal  mind,  and  conciliated  the  Hindus 
by  the  interest  he  took  in  their  literature  and  religion.  He 
organised  his  empire,  reformed  the  army,  and  established  a 
new  revenue  system.  Akbar's  beautiful  tomb  is  at  Sikandra, 
near  Agra.  It  is  a  vast  building,  four  stories  high,  three  of 
red  sandstone,  the  upper  one  of  white  marble,  surrounded  by 
delicate  lattice-work.  In  the  middle  of  this  highest  platform  is 
Akbar's  fine  cenotaph,  beautifully  carved,  and  at  its  head  stands 
a  low  marble  pillar,  which  once  contained  the  Koh-i-nur  in  a 
golden  setting. 

Jehangir  (1605-1627),  was  no  worthy  successor  to 
his  father.  He  spent  his  time  in  quelling  the  many 
rebellions  of  his  sons,  and  though  he  was  a  patron  of  art, 
was  drunken  and  self-indulgent.  He  lost  Kandahar  to  the 
Afghans,  and  died  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his 
own  generals. 

Shah  Jehan  (1628-1658),  will  always  be  remembered  as 
the  builder  of  the  Taj  and  other  beautiful  mosques  and 
palaces  at  Delhi  and  Agra.  His  devotion  to  the  memory  of 
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his  wife,  Mumtaz  Mahal,  is  shown  forth  in  the  wonderful 
tomb  he  built  for  her,  "  a  dream  in  marble,"  and  we  are  glad 
to  remember  this  almost  solitary  instance  of  the  finer  feelings  in 
a  cruel  age.  Shah  Jehan  made  great  conquests  in  South  India, 
though  he  finally  lost  Kashmir,  and  under  him  the  Moghal 
Empire  attained  its  greatest  magnificence.  His  land  revenue 
was  over  20  millions,  and  the  splendour  of  his  court  amazed 
European  travellers.  His  Peacock  Throne,  which  eventually 
found  its  way  to  Teheran,  was  valued  at  six-and-a-half 
millions  sterling. 

Aurungzeb  deposed  Shah  Jehan,  and  kept  him  in 
captivity  seven  years  before  his  death.  His  long  reign  from 
1658  to  1707  was  darkened  by  treacheries  and  rebellions.  A 
bad  son  himself,  it  was  no  more  than  he  deserved  that  his 
sons  should  in  their  turn  intrigue  against  him.  Aurungzeb 
devoted  most  of  his  life  to  the  conquest  of  South  India,  and 
waged  war  for  twenty  years  against  the  Marathas,  then  rising 
into  power  under  Sivaji  and  his  son  Sambhaji.  At  length  his 
money  and  his  army  were  alike  exhausted  in  the  weary 
struggle,  and  his  last  days  were  spent  in  loneliness  and 
despair. 

Aurungzeb,  unlike  his  forefathers,  was  a  most  bigoted 
Mohammedan.  He  pulled  down  Hindu  temples  whenever 
he  could,  oppressed  and  insulted  the  people  and  completely 
alienated  the  Rajputs,  who  rebelled  against  him  and  could 
not  be  subdued.  Yet  in  many  respects  his  conduct  was 
praiseworthy.  He  was  diligent  in  business,  simple  in  his 
tastes,  and  "  had  he  had  no  father  to  depose,  no  brethren  to 
murder,  and  no  Hindu  subjects  to  oppress,  his  life  would 
have  been  a  blameless  one." 
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The  Moghal  Empire  lasted  on  nominally  from 
Aurungzeb's  death  till  the  last  king  of  Delhi  was  deposed 
at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  but  it  was  shorn  of  all  its 
glory.  A  series  of  puppet  kings  followed  Aurungzeb, 
whose  viceroys  in  Oudh  and  all  South  India  speedily 
asserted  their  independence.  The  Rajput  princes  finally 
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threw  off  the  Moghal  yoke  in  1715,  and  the  Marathas  laid 
hand  on  Malwa  and  Orissa.  Meanwhile  the  Afghans  and 
Persians  repeatedly  invaded  India  from  the  north,  ravaging, 
killing  and  burning  as  they  went.  By  1761,  Marathas,  Sikhs 
and  English  were  fighting  for  dominion  over  India,  while 
every  vestige  of  power  was  gone  from  the  old  rulers. 
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While  Aurungzeb  had  been  struggling  to  "reduce  the 
five  southern  Mohammedan  kingdoms,  the  Marathas  grew 
strong  by  helping  each  side  in  turn.  When  these  kingdoms 
were  conquered,  the  Emperor  turned  his  arms  against 
the  Marathas,  but  he  was  only  successful  against  them  for 
the  moment,  and  at  his  death  they  started  up  with  renewed 
energy.  The  Peshwas  in  Poona,  Holkar  of  Indore,  Sindhia 
of  Gwalior,  the  rulers  of  Berar  and  Baroda  overran  the  whole 
country,  and  their  power  was  only  broken  with  great  difficulty 
and  after  many  wars  by  the  English. 

We  now  come  to  European  settlements  in  India.  The 
earliest  were  made  by  the  Portuguese,  who  were  practically 
supreme  in  the  east  during  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Dutch  expelled  them  from  all  their 
stations.  The  English  East  India  Company,  founded  in  1600, 
had  great  difficulty  in  making  its  way  against  these  powerful 
neighbours,  but  in  1639  Madras  was  founded,  in  1640  Hugli, 
(near  the  site  of  Calcutta)  and  Bombay  was  acquired  in  1660 
as  part  of  the  dowry  of  Catharine  of  Braganza.  In  1686 
Calcutta  was  founded,  and  three  years  later  the  Company 
resolved  on  acquiring  territory,  for  their  ambition  had  not 
hitherto  extended  beyond  trading  stations.  The  French 
had  also  established  themselves  on  the  eastern  coast  of  India, 
but  there  was  no  disturbance  of  the  peace  for  many  years, 
both  people  living  quietly  side  by  side. 

Between  1746  and  1760  we  had  constant  wars  with 
the  French,  which  ended  in  the  total  loss  of  all  their 
Indian  possessions,  though  they  long  continued  to  exercise 
a  harmful  influence  on  our  relations  with  the  native 
powers. 
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India  was  at  this  time  in  a  most  disorganised  condition. 
No  native  ruler  was  strong  enough  to  dominate  the  others 
or  ensure  a  lasting  peace,  and  the  English  were  driven  by 
circumstances  from  one  conquest  to  another.  The  Viceroys 
of  Bengal  were  renowned  for  misgovernment.  One  of  them, 
Siraj-ud-Daula,  marching  with  a  large  army  on  Calcutta 
in  pursuit  of  a  relative  who  had  escaped  his  vengeance, 
imprisoned  all  the  English  who  had  not  escaped  for  one  night 
in  June,  1756,  in  the  famous  "  Black  Hole,"  a  room  only 
eighteen  feet  square,  with  two  small  iron-barred  windows. 
In  the  morning  only  23  out  of  146  remained  alive.  The 
battle  of  Plassey,  1757,  avenged  this  and  other  offences,  and 
by  1765  the  fiscal  administration,  by  1772  the  whole  govern- 
ment of  Bengal  had  fallen  into  English  hands.  Oudh  was 
brought  into  subjection  in  1764. 

The  north  was  now  tolerably  quiet,  but  the  Maratha  and 
Mysore  wars  gave  the  English  enough  to  do  from  1778 
to  1804,  with  short  intervals  of  peace.  By  the  latter  date 
Tipu  Sahib  of  Mysore  had  been  utterly  defeated,  while  the 
Peshwa  and  Sindhia  and  the  Bhonsla  Raja  of  Baroda  had 
ceded  much  of  their  territory.  The  Maratha  power  was  not 
however  finally  destroyed  till  1818,  when  Holkar  and  the 
Raja  of  Xagpur  were  defeated  and  the  Peshwa's  dominions 
annexed  to  the  Bombay  Presidency.  The  other  Maratha 
chiefs  then  submitted  and  the  Rajput  princes  became 
feudatories. 

Lord  Lake's  campaigns,  1803-5,  brought  the  North- 
West  Provinces  under  our  rule,  and  when  Sind  was 
conquered  in  1843,  the  Punjab  annexed  in  1849,  and 
Salara,  Jhansi,  Nagpur,  Berar  and  Oudh  between  that 
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date    and     1856,    the    conquest    of    India    was    practically 
completed. 

The  conquest  of  Burma  began  in  1824,  when  Assam, 
Arakan,  and  Tenasserim  were  annexed.  The  remainder 
of  Lower  Burma  fell  into  our  hands  in  1852,  and  Upper 
Burma  in  1886. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  allude 
to  the  two  Afghan  wars.  The  first  (1839-1842)  was  in 
every  way  ill-advised,  and  resulted  in  the  disastrous  retreat 
from  Cabul,  when  one  single  survivor  reached  Jalalabad,  out 
of  an  army 'of  4,000  with  12,000  camp  followers.  The  events 
of  the  second  war  (1880),  and  Lord  Roberts'  brilliant  march 
from  Cabul  to  Kandahar,  will  be  fresh  in  many  memories. 

Neither  is  it  necessary  to  give  details  of  the  Mutiny, 
wrhich  broke  out  in  May,  1857,  and  was  finally  suppressed 
towards  .the  end  of  the  following  year.  It  lends  an  undying 
interest  to  many  of  the  cities  in  North  India,  when  we 
recall  the  heroic  struggles,  the  terrible  sufferings,  and  cruel 
deaths  of  so  many  of  our  fellow-countrymen  and  women 
who  laid  down  their  lives  in  that  sad  time. 

On  November  ist,  1858,  the  Queen  assumed  the 
government  of  India,  and  the  old  Company  ceased  to  exist. 
Lord  Canning,  who  had  been  Governor-General  since  1856, 
was  the  first  Viceroy  of  the  Queen.  His  calm  impartiality 
earned  him  the  contemptuous  title  of"  Clemency  Canning" 
in  those  days,  when  the  cruelties  of  the  Mutiny  had  roused 
men's  strongest  passions,  and  even  Christian  men  were 
breathing  out  vengeance  and  slaughter. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  titles  to  honour  of  our  beloved 
and  deeply-mourned  Sovereign  Lady,  that  she  insisted,  in 
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the  strongest  manner,  that  no  official  expression  should  be 
given  to  such  feelings,  and  that  no  action  based  upon  them 
should  be  taken. 

On  January  ist,  1877,  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria 
was  proclaimed  Empress  of  India. 

Notwithstanding  her  grievous  sufferings  of  late  from 
plague  and  famine,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  British  "  raj  " 
has  brought  to  India  peaceful  days,  happy  prospects, 
justice,  liberty,  the  knowledge  of  Christianity — blessings 
which  we  trust  may  grow  and  spread,  and  bring  with  them 
light  and  joy. 

"Declare  His  glory  among  the  nations." 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE    RELIGIONS    OF   INDIA. 

"  Gods  many,  and  lords  many." 

"  The  great  enigma  still  unguessed, 
Unanswered  the  eternal  quest." 

THERE  is  perhaps  no  greater  contrast  than  Brahminism, 
as  viewed  from  a  philosophical  standpoint,  presents  to 
Brahminism  as  seen  in  its  practical  reality.  In  the  former 
there  is  much  that  is  beautiful  and  pure.  The  doctrine  of 
the  one  Universal  Soul,  the  only  reality  which  exists, 
compared  with  which  all  earthly  things  are  mere  illusions,  to 
be  absorbed  in  which  is  the  desire  of  the  purified  creature, — 
all  this  has  something  vaguely  attractive  and  elevated.  One 
can  quite  believe  that  to  a  few  select  minds  it  may  be 
inspiring. 

But  the  test  of  a  religion  is,  after  all,  what  it  can  be  to 
the  many,  not  the  few,  and  how  it  can  raise  the  poor,  the 
ignorant,  and  the  tempted  ;  not  only  how  it  may  affect  the 
refined  and  spiritual. 

Judged  by  this  test,  the  religion  of  the  Hindus  comes 
short  indeed. 

There  is  one  good  god,  the  ruler  of  the  universe  and  its 
first  cause,  Brahma,  but  as  he  needs  no  sacrifices,  he  receives 
no  worship  and  has  hardly  any  temples.  The  gods  to 
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worship  are  those  who  can  do  mischief,  hence  the  prominence 
of  Siva-worship,  for  Siva,  though  the  Reproducer  too,  is 
pre-eminently  the  Destroyer.  He  is  represented  with  five 
faces  and  four  arms,  with  a  necklace  of  skulls  and  a  collar  of 
twining  serpents.  He  is  the  Maha-deva,  the  great  god,  of 
modern  Hinduism,  and  his  symbol,  the  trident,  is  widely 


A   SIVA   FESTIVAL. 

seen  on  his  temples  as  the  three  horizontal  marks  are  on  the 
foreheads  of  his  worshippers.  His  queen  is  Durga,  who 
rides  on  a  tiger,  or  Kali,  a  hideous  woman  dripping  with 
blood,  to  whom  human  sacrifices  used  to  be  offered,  while 
animal  sacrifices  are  still  presented  at  her  shrine.  The 
highest  minds  may  adore  the  god  as  the  symbol  of  the  great 
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powers   of  nature,  but   to   the   ordinary  people   he    is    the 
embodiment  of  all  that  is  coarse,  terrible  and  cruel. 

Vishnu,  the  Preserver,  is  a  more  humane  deity,  and  in 
his  ten  incarnations,  chiefly  however  as  Ram  and  Krishna, 
has  gathered  many  beautiful  legends  round  him.  In  the 
former,  he  is  the  hero  of  the  Sanskrit  epic,  the  Ramayan,  in 
the  latter  of  the  Mahabharata.  There  are  numerous  sects  of 
Vishnu-worshippers,  and  those  who  adore  him  specially  as 
Krishna  have  a  low  standard  of  morality.  It  is  in  Vishnu's 
honour  that  the  Car-festival  of  Jagannath  is  celebrated. 

These  are  the  chief  gods  of  Hinduism,  but  there  are 
other  gods  innumerable — whether  they  be  different  forms  of 
the  greater  divinities,  or  independent  lesser  ones,  matters 
little.  Ganesh,  the  elephant-headed  god,  Hanuman,  the 
monkey-god,  have  their  temples  and  shrines  all  over  India. 
To  see  these  temples  is  enough.  The  dark  shrines,  lighted 
only  by  a  lamp  or  two,  the  hideous  images  in  their  tinsel 
wrappings,  the  tawdry  processions,  the  filthy  tanks — where 
the  worshippers  will  drink  water  thick  with  the  oil  and 
smoked  camphor  with  which  the  images  have  been  anointed 
— the  dirt  and  disorder  and  neglect  everywhere,  all  tell 
their  own  tale. 

But  the  Hindu  is  provided  with  many  more  sacred 
objects  than  the  images  of  his  gods.  There  are  sacred 
animals,  cows  and  crocodiles,  monkeys  and  peacocks,  which, 
if  they  are  not  worshipped,  are  at  least  respected.  Then 
every  village  has  its  sacred  tree,  from  which  prayers  in  the 
form  of  rags  are  seen  floating,  and  its  shrine,  with  a  rude 
image  of  some  god,  or  it  may  be  only  a  sacred  stone, 
painted  red. 
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There  are  also  sacred  streams,  pre-eminently  of  course 
the  Ganges,  into  which  flowers  are  thrown,  where  people 
bathe  and  wash  their  drinking  vessels,  and  hope  that  they 
have  cleansed,  their  sins  away  at  the  same  time.  To  bathe 
immediately  before  or  after  an  eclipse  is  considered  most 
blessed,  and  it  was  a  curious  sight  to  watch  the  vast  crowds 
gathered  on  the  banks  of  the  Hugli  at  Calcutta  on  the 
22nd  January,  1898,  when  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place,, 
bathing  in  the  muddy  stream  among  the  shipping,  and 
throwing  garlands  into  the  water.  The  highest-caste  ladies 
were  there  as  well  as  the  poor,  changing  their  wet  garments 
in  the  closed  carriages  in  which  they  had  come,  besides 
crowds  of  men  of  every  grade. 

But  though  there  are  many  observances,  Hinduism 
provides  little  peace.  -To  the  ordinary  mind  the  religion 
is  too  confused,  too  uncertain,  to  be  either  understandable 
or  consoling.  "  Gods  many  and  lords  many,"  but  who  is 
to  know  whether  they  listen  or  care,  or  what  will  really 
propitiate  them  ?  l^ither  the  sensual  and  disgusting  stories 
of  their  lives  are  calculated  to  deaden  all  sense  of  sin  in 
their  worshippers,  or  else  that  sense,  once  aroused,  can 
never  be  really  put  away  by  a  round  of  pilgrimages  and 
washings  which  cannot  change  the  heart. 

Again,  such  holiness  as  is  set  before  the  Hindu  consists 
in  being  unnatural.  The  yogi,  gazing  at  the  tip  of  his  nose 
until  he  produces  a  trance-like  abstraction  from  all  earthly 
things,  is  something  to  wonder  at,  not  to  follow.  The  half- 
naked  fakir,  his  body  daubed  with  ashes  and  his  long  hair 
matted  with  mud,  lying  on  a  bed  of  spikes  or  sitting  idly  in 
the  sun,  may  be  reverenced  as  a  holy  man,  but  he  has  no 
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help  to  give  for  daily  life.  Why  should  he  ?  He  has  his 
own  soul  to  save,  by  withdrawing  it  from  everything 
connected  with  the  senses  and  fixing  it  on  vacancy,  and 
other  people's  concerns  are  nothing  to  him. 

A   dreary   prospect  truly,   to   pass  through   body  after 
body  of  man,  or  animal,  or  reptile,  until  after  long  ages  the 


A 


tired  soul  at  ^ast  finds  rest  in  unconsciousness.  A  prospect 
so  bitter  and  toilsome  that  unconciousness  seems  the  highest 
boon. 

And  this  dreary  and  self-absorbed  religion  produces, 
as  a  natural  result,  cruelty.  Unlike  Buddhism,  which  after 
flourishing  in  India  for  over  1,400  years  has  now  practically 
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ceased  to  exist  there,  Hinduism  teaches  no  charity.  There 
are  beautiful  sentiments  in  the  Vedas,  but  they  have  no 
more  relation  to  the  daily  life  of  the  people  than  "  Paradise 
Lost"  has  to  the  thoughts  of  the  dwellers  in  the  London 
slums.  Cruelty  and  indifference,  contempt  for  women,  sad 
and  miserable  homes,  heartless  carelessness  as  regards 
suffering — these  are  the  outcome  of  Brahminism.  This  con- 
temptuous indifference  is  fostered  too  by  the  system  of 
caste,  which,  as  only  partly  a  religious  institution,  may 
be  better  considered  under  the  head  of  manners  and 
customs. 

The  religious  observances  of  Brahmins  are  very  minute, 
and  consist  in  many  washings  and  prayers  and  the  most 
scrupulous  care  as  to  ceremonial  purity  in  regard  to  food 
and  clothing.  The  other  castes  have  their  observances  too, 
which  are  fewer  in  number  than  those  of  Brahmins.  The 
latter  must  be  most  careful  to  eat  their  food  in  privacy, 
where  no  shadow  from  a  person  of  lower  caste  can  fall  upon 
it.  Daily  worship  is  performed  at  home,  where  the  images 
of  the  gods  are  bathed  and  rubbed  with  sandalwood  paste, 
and  lights  and  flowers  are  offered  before  them,  as  well  as- 
burning  camphor,  while  a  gong  or  bell  is  sounded.  A  hymn  < 
is  also  said,  beginning — 

"  The  great  supreme  has  countless  heads, 
Countless  eyes  and  feet, 
He  encircles  the  whole  earth  ; 
He  is  larger  than  the  earth  by  ten  inches." 

A  priest  is  generally  called  in  to  perform  this  worship, 
which  does  not  take  place  in  the  generality  of  houses,  and 
similar  ceremonies  are  gone  through  in  the  temples.  On 
festivals  the  people,  both  men  and  women,  come  to  the 
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temple  to  offer  flowers  or  money  to  the  god,  but  there  is 
nothing  like  a  service  or  any  religious  teaching. 

Though  there  are  said  to  be  330  millions  of  gods  in  the 
Hindu   pantheon,  the  people  may  roughly  be  divided  into 


BRAHMA,  VISHNU  AND   SIVA. 


worshippers  of  Siva  or  of  Vishnu.  The  former  make  three 
horizontal,  the  latter  three  upright  marks  on  their  foreheads. 
The  Brahmins  and  devout  people  of  other  castes  have 
them  also  on  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  Brahmins 
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wear  the  sacred  thread  over  the  left  shoulder  and  hanging 
down  under  the  right  arm,  and  it  is  worn  by  some  other 
castes  of  lower  rank  also.  It  is  a  sign  that  the  wearer  is 
"  twice-born,"  that  is,  has  been  initiated  into  his  caste  by  a 
religious  ceremony,  for  even  the  sons  of  Brahmins  require 
this  initiation. 

All  this  is  the  religion  of  men.  Women  do  indeed 
worship  in  the  temples,  and  do  puja  at  home,  but  it  is  only 
on  sufferance.  The  laws  of  Manu  (which  may  be  as  old  as 
the  thirteenth  century  B.C.,  or,  as  is  probable,  very  much 
later)  say  :  "  No  sacrifice  is  allowed  to  women  apart  from 
their  husbands,  no  religious  rite,  no  fasting :  as  far  only  as 
a  wife  honours  her  lord,  so  far  she  is  exalted  in  heaven." 

It  is  true  that  the  Vedas  place  women  in  a  very 
different  position,  that  the  Mahabharata  defines  the  wife  as 
"  half  the  man,  his  truest  friend,"  "  his  best  aid  in  seeking 
heavenly  bliss,"  but  these  venerable  writings  do  not 
influence  daily  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wife  cannot 
share  her  husband's  religious  observances,  she  wears  no 
sacred  thread,  she  is  not  "  twice-born," — she  is  outside 
it  all. 

Still  the  woman  has  her  humbler  worship.  She  may 
keep  a  few  unconsecrated  images  in  a  box  (consecrated 
ones  she  must  not  touch),  and  make  her  little  offerings 
before  them,  and  say  her  simple  prayers  with  clasped  hands 
and  many  bowings.  She  may  make  a  pilgrimage  too  if 
her  husband  allows,  or  keep  a  vow  with  his  consent.  This 
is  all  her  religion  permits,  and  there  is  little  more  for  a 
woman  to  look  forward  to  in  a  future  world  than  there  is  for 
her  to  enjoy  in  this. 
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Among  the  lower  castes,  whose  religion  is  probably 
that  of  the  aboriginal  races,  nature-worship  or  demonolatry 
prevail.  Plants  and  trees,  even  tools,  and  the  patches  of 
red  paint  on  stones  or  rocks  which  mark  the  presence  of  the 
village  deity,  are  revered.  Demons,  which  live  in  trees 
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mostly,  and  send  pestilences,  famines,  or  nightmares,  are 
tremblingly  worshipped.  But  of  anything  else  that  may  be 
called  religion,  as  distinguished  from  degrading  superstition, 
there  is  little  or  none. 

In  the  midst  of  this  corrupt  state  of  things,  reformers 
have  from  time  to  time  arisen.     Buddha  was  the  greatest  of 
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such,  but  his  religion,  after  lasting  over  a  thousand  years, 
has  died  out  completely  in  India.  The  only  survival  of  it 
is  in  the  sect  of  Jains,  who  add  a  worship  of  deified  men  to 
the  abstractions  of  Buddhism.  Many  teachers,  specially 
Vishnuites,  have  been  Theists,  and  have  striven  to  bring 
back  their  co-religionists  to  a  purer  faith.  Some  of  them  have 
rejected  caste  altogether,  and  have  done  much  to  purify 
religion  among  the  select  few  to  whom  their  teachings 
appeal.  The  greatest  of  these  theistic  bodies,  that  of  the 
Sikhs,  who  grew  from  a  sect  into  a  nation,  was  founded  by 
Nanak  Shah  in  1469,  and  their  devotion,  though  corrupted 
from  its  original  purity,  still  centres  in  their  sacred  book, 
the  Granth,  copies  of  which,  covered  with  beautifully 
embroidered  cloths,  lie  in  their  temples  and  are  revered  by 
the  faithful. 

There  were  in  India  in  1891  about  57,000,000  Moham- 
medans, who,  though  they  are  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
yet  congregate  chiefly  in  the  north,  whence  their  religion 
was  introduced  by  the  Arab  and  Turcoman  invaders,  who 
poured  into  the  land  as  early  as  the  /th,  and  for  many 
succeeding  centuries. 

The  central  doctrine  of  Islam  is  the  Unity  of  God,  and 
to  associate  any  other  person  with  the  Deity  is  the  one 
mortal  sin.  It  is  the  persistence  and  fervour  with  which 
they  hold  this  doctrine  which  makes  it  so  exceedingly 
difficult  to  convince  Mohammedans  as  to  the  Trinity,  which, 
taking  it  as  they  do  in  a  low  and  unspiritual  sense,  becomes 
to  them  an  almost  insurmountable  stumbling-block. 

Through  Mohammed  God  made  the  last  and  perfect 
revelation  of  Himself,  though  there  were  many  and  great 
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prophets  before  him,  the  highest  being  Jesus.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Koran  the  Bible  is  recognised  as  authoritative 
and  divine,  but  later  writings  assert  that  it  was  compiled  by 
Jews  and  Christians.  The  doctrines  of  Islam  are  few  and 
simple.  They  are :  the  special  providence  of  God  extending 
to  minute  details  ;  the  existence  of  good  and  evil  angels,  and 
a  race  intermediate  between  angels  and  men,  the  Jinns  ; 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  ;  the  resurrection  of  the  body ; 
heaven  for  believers,  hell  for  polytheists  and  unbelievers, 
and  a  purgatory  for  the  faithful,  who  thus  receive  retribution 
for  their  evil  deeds. 

Polygamy  to  the  extent  of  four  wives,  concubinage,  and 
slavery  are  all  recognised  by  the  Koran,  as  well  as  the 
seclusion  of  women,  who  are  entirely  shut  out  from  the 
public  life  of  their  husbands.  Wine  is  prohibited,  as  well  as 
games  of  chance,  usury,  and  the  eating  of  swine's  flesh, 
things  strangled,  and  meats  offered  to  idols. 

Every  pious  Mohammedan  is  bound  to  pray  five  times 
a  day  with  his  face  turned  towards  Mecca.  On  Fridays 
there  is  public  service  and  a  sermon  in  the  mosque.  The 
fast  of  Ramadan,  lasting  a  whole  month,  is  observed  with 
great  strictness,  no  food  or  drink  being  taken  from  sunrise 
to  sunset.  Every  devout  believer  should  make  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  at  least  once.  Mohammedanism  has 
no  priests,  though  there  are  special  teachers  who  expound 
the  Koran. 

Women  have  only  a  very  inferior  position  among 
Mohammedans.  Their  entire  seclusion  and  the  distrust  it 
implies,  are  alone  enough  to  account  for  this.  Nothing 
strikes  a  traveller  in  the  East  more  than  this  blotting  out  of 
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women  from  all  association  with  their  husbands  in  daily  life. 
A  man  walks  or  drives,  takes  his  pleasure,  does  his  business — 
alone.  To  enquire  after  his  wife  would  be  an  insult  from 
another  man.  Women  do,  indeed,  sometimes  attend  the 
mosques  and  watch  the  services  from  latticed  galleries,  but 
they  take  no  part  and  are  of  no  account.  As  the  Khedive 
Tewfik  said  to  Sir  Edward  Malet,  "  Our  religion  prevents  us 
from  having  any  fear  of  death,  but  it  is  different  with  our 
women.  To  them  life  is  everything — their  existence  ends 
here." 

The  Parsees,  though  few  in  number,  are  influential,  from 
their  wealth  and  energy.  Their  religion  is  the  worship  of 
the  sun  or  of  fire,  and  is  a  comparatively  pure  and  moral  one. 

Thus  pathetically,  with  labours,  with  ceremonies,  with 
anxious  care  and  effort,  are  the  people  of  India  seeking  God. 
And  He  has  committed  to  us  the  high  honour  of  making 
Him  known  to  them.  Strange,  that  we  should  care  so  little 
about  the  work  committed  to  our  charge,  and  realise  so 
faintly  its  vast  importance  and  its  dignity. 


"  Times  of  that  ignorance  with  eyes  that  slumbered, 

Seeing,  He  saw  not,  till  the  days  that  are, 
Now,  many  multitudes  whom  none  hath  numbered, 
Seek  Him  and  find  Him,  for  He  is  not  far." 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

INDIAN    CUSTOMS. 

"  That  which  hath  been  is  now." 

"  Habits  are  soon  assumed ;  but  when  we  strive 
To  strip  them  off — 'tis  being  flayed  alive  !  " 

pHE  great  feature  of  Hinduism  is  caste.     Now  a  religious 

JL       institution,  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  it 

took  its  rise  in  racial  and  social  divisions,  according  as 

one   considers    the    people   as    "  twice-born "    Aryans   and 

"  once-born   "  non-Aryans,  or,   socially,  as   priests,  warriors, 

husbandmen,  and  serfs. 

The  Brahmins  are  the  highest  caste,  and  consist  of  several 
hundred  lesser  divisions,  the  members  of  which  cannot 
intermarry  or  eat  food  cooked  by  one  another.  A  convict 
Brahmin  has  been  known  to  submit  to  a  flogging  rather 
than  eat  food  cooked  by  another  Brahmin  of  less  sanctity 
than  himself.  Indeed  the  Brahmins  vary  very  much, 
following  every  employment  from  porters  to  priests,  and 
from  shepherds  to  pundits. 

The  lower  castes  are  still  more  complex  in  their 
divisions,  though  originally  they  were  only  two,  Kshatriyas 
or  warriors,  and  Vaisyas  or  husbandmen.  Some  of  the 
castes  have  succeeded  in  climbing  up  in  the  social  scale,  and 
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establishing  their  claim  to  higher  rank  than  they  had  in 
their  earlier  days.  Many  are  purely  occupational,  and 
"  every  caste  is  to  some  extent  a  trade-guild,  a  mutual 
assurance  society,  and  a  religious  sect."  The  Sudras,  though 
they  are  divided  into  castes  according  to  their  occupations, 
have  no  religious  privileges,  and  are  despised  by  all  who  are 
happy  enough  to  rank  above  them. 

But  this  ancient  organisation,  which  seems  as  though  it 
must  make  progress  impossible,  is  beginning,  very  slowly,  to 
crumble.  The  iron  chains  are  loosening,  Brahmins  and 
Sudras  attend  the  same  schools  and  colleges.  The 
railway  takes  no  account  of  rank,  and  shakes  up  the  holy 
man  and  the  sweeper  together  with  rude  impartiality. 
Intermarriages  have  taken  place  in  some  of  the  higher 
families,  and  all  the  arrangements  of  civilisation  combine 
to  make  the  old-world  separation  and  exclusiveness  a 
difficulty. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  this  inevitable  change  is 
one  altogether  to  rejoice  over.  There  is  a  certain  discipline 
and  order  in  caste  regulations,  even  when  they  seem  most 
puerile,  and  it  might  be  dangerous  to  break  them  down 
without  having  anything  to  put  in  their  place.  Therefore  it 
behoves  Christians  to  be  up  and  doing,  so  that  the  people 
may  not  be  left  "  without  law,"  but  brought  "  under  the  law 
to  Christ." 

The  house  of  the  poor  Hindu  generally  consists  of  a 
couple  of  small  dark  rooms,  with  a  verandah  in  front,  where 
the  owner  plies  his  trade.  A  few  shelves  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall,  a  chest  or  two,  a  charpoy  or  wooden  bedstead,  a 
lamp,  a  rude  mill,  and  some  mats  and  pots  and  pans  complete 
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the  furniture.  The  cooking-place  is  in  a  corner,  and  the 
smoke  fills  the  room,  there  being  no  chimney.  The  fronts 
of  the  houses  are  sometimes  painted  red  and  white  in  stripes, 
and  in  the  south,  a  neat  pattern  is  drawn  in  chalk  before  the 
door.  The  walls  are  often  plastered  with  the  round  cakes  of 
dried  manure,  which  are  used  as  fuel. 

In  North  India,  the  houses  are  higher,  larger  and  more 
solid,  and  the  streets  much  narrower  than  in  the  south.  But 
everywhere,  people  of  better  position  have  larger  houses  than 
those  just  described,  sometimes  built  round  a  courtyard  or 
with  one  in  front.  Those  of  Hindus  are  fairly  clean,  though 
very  comfortless.  Mohammedan  houses  are  almost  invariably 
dirty,  even  when  the  owners  are  wealthy,  and  present  an  odd 
mixture  of  finery  and  squalor.  Those  who  can  afford  it  are 
fond  of  common  tawdry  European  ornaments,  such  as 
chandeliers,  bright  pictures,  or  china  figures. 

Marriages  are  arranged  when  Hindu  children  are  very 
young,  and  the  arrangement  is  often  a  great  difficulty,  as  the 
wife  must  be  of  the  same  caste  and  sect  as  her  husband,  but 
not  of  the  same  tribe  or  family.  In  the  olden  time,  some 
liberty  of  choice  was  evidently  allowed,  at  least  to  the 
bridegroom,  for  Manu  directs  the  choice  of  a  girl  with  no 
defect  of  form,  with  an  agreeable  name, "  who  walks  gracefully, 
like  a  young  elephant " — we  should  hardly  have  chosen  the 
simile — and  "whose  hair  and  teeth  are  moderate  respectively 
in  quality  and  in  size."  Now,  however,  matters  are  generally 
settled  when  the  children  are  very  young,  though  it  some- 
times happens  that  a  little  girl  is  married  to  a  quite  old  man. 

It  is  not  usual  for  a  Hindu  to  have  more  than  one  wife, 
though,  when  the  first  wife  is  childless  or  has  no  son,  it 
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sometimes  occurs.  The  great  expense  of  the  marriage 
ceremonies  deters  many,  as  the  first  marriage  often  creates  a 
load  of  debt  never  to  be  got  rid  of  for  the  man's  whole  life, 
especially  as  the  girl's  parents  sometimes  demand  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  their  daughter. 

The  marriage  ceremonies  are  numerous  and  complicated 
and  include  many  washings  and  purifications,  and  the  eating 
of  peculiar  food.  But  the  most  important  feature  is  the 
repeating  by  the  priest  of  the  marriage  texts  and  walking 
round  the  sacred  fire.  There  are  two  sets  of  ceremonies,  one 
of  what  we  should  call  betrothal  and  the  other  of  the 
actual  marriage,  and  unfortunately  some  of  them  are  very 
low  and  degrading.  It  is  then  however  that  the  married 
pair  eat  together  for  the  only  time  in  their  lives,  as  the  wife, 
on  all  other  occasions,  after  serving  her  husband,  partakes  of 
what  he  has  left.  They  also  speak  each  other's  name,  which 
they  never  do  at  any  other  time,  both  using  the  most  curious 
pretences  to  avoid  doing  so. 

Mohammedan  weddings  are  much  simpler  and  there  is 
no  religious  ceremony.  The  bridegroom  goes  with  his 
friends  to  the  mosque,  and  on  his  return  to  his  house,  where 
the  bride  has  already  been  brought,  is  received  by  the  women 
with  shrill  cries  of  joy  similar  to  those  to  which  allusion  is 
probably  made  in  Matthew  xxv.,  6. 

The  patriarchal  system,  by  which  many  families  live 
under  one  roof,  prevails  in  India.  Sometimes  four  generations 
may  be  found  thus  gathered  together,  and  as  a  consequence 
there  is  much  bickering  and  jealousy,  and  no  little  tyranny 
is  often  exercised  by  the  mother-in-law,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
house. 
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Dress  varies  in  different  parts  of  India.  In  the  south, 
the  turban  is  much  worn,  wound  gracefully  round  the  head, 
but  in  the  north,  the  Mohammedans  often  wear  small  close- 
fitting  caps.  In  the  south  too,  the  loose  cloth  fastened  round 
the  waist  is  universal,  with  sometimes  a  thin  jacket  or 
another  cloth  to  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  In  the 
north,  the  men  wear  tight  leggings  and  long  wadded  coats 
in  winter.  The  almost  universal  dress  of  the  women  is  the 
sari  or  chudder,  six  to  nine  yards  of  cloth  gathered  round  the 
waist  and  tucked  in,  the  upper  corner  being  thrown  over  the 
head  and  face.  A  short  jacket  is  often  worn  under  the  sari. 
In  some  parts,  the  women  wear  full  petticoats,  and  some  of 
the  Mohammedans  in  the  north  are  dressed  in  tight 
trousers  and  long  coats  like  the  men. 

Indian  women  love  to  load  themselves  with  jewellery. 
Their  arms  are  often  covered  with  bangles  to  a  depth  of  six 
or  eight  inches,  and  their  fingers  and  toes  with  rings,  while 
they  wear  heavy  anklets  and  elaborate  necklaces  and  head 
ornaments.  In  the  north  their  ears  are  sometimes  drawn 
forward  from  the  head  by  eight  or  ten  large  thin  earrings, 
attached  all  round  the  edge  of  the  ear.  In  the  extreme 
south,  the  women  distend  their  ears  with  immensely  thick 
rings,  until  the  lobes  are  so  elongated  that  they  will  meet 
beneath  the  chin.  This  is  considered  a  great  beauty,  and 
no  girl  with  ordinary  ears  would  have  a  chance  of  a 
husband. 

Indian  children,  while  young,  wear  little  or  no  clothing. 
Cotton  materials  are  most  in  use  for  ordinary  women's  wear, 
but  silks  and  embroideries  are  kept  for  best  and  brought  out 
on  state  occasions. 
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The  diet  of  Hindus  was  in  early  days  much  less 
restricted  than  it  now  is.  Manu  pronounces  that  no  sin  is 
committed  by  him  who  eats  flesh-meat,  when  it  is  honestly 
come  by,  though  later  on  he  declares  that  he  who  injures  no 
animated  creature  shall  attain  to  all  his  desires.  Rice,  dJial 
(a  sort  of  pease-pudding)  ghee  or  clarified  butter,  and  various 
pickles,  spices,  and  sweets  compose  the  meals,  with  occasion- 
ally, fish.  The  orthodox  Hindu  eats  twice  a  day,  about  twelve 
and  late  in  the  evening,  but  the  Sudras,  who  work  harder, 
generally  take  a  morning  meal  of  the  rice  left  over  from 
supper.  They  also  take  animal  food,  indeed  some  of  the 
lowest  classes  will  eat  cats,  rats,  and  even  carrion. 

No  elaborate  table  paraphernalia  is  necessary  in  a 
Hindu  house.  The  earthen  floor  is  good  enough  to  sit 
upon,  a  leaf  sewed  up  and  used  once  serves  as  a  plate, 
and  the  right  hand  does  duty  for  knife,  fork,  or  spoon. 
Water  is  the  common  drink — ceremonially  pure,  but  chemi- 
cally generally  much  the  reverse — with  coffee  in  some  cases, 
and  spirits  among  the  lower  castes. 

There  are  a  great  many  festivals  in  the  Hindu  year. 
New  Year's  day,  the  Durga  and  Kali  festivals,  the  birthday 
of  Siva,  and  the  disgraceful  Holi,  in  honour  of  Krishna, 
are  all  much  observed.  Many  of  the  ceremonies,  and 
the  license  and  revelling  attending  them,  are  obscene 
and  disgusting. 

Medical  science  has  made  some  progress  of  late  among 
Hindus,  and  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  qualified 
doctors  among  them,  but  the  uneducated  quacks  are  far 
more  numerous,  whose  senseless  and  harmful  prescriptions 
tend  to  hasten  their  patients'  end.  Little  care  is  shown  for 
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the  sick  and  dying;  it  is  more  important  to  get  through  the 
prescribed  ceremonies  than  to  minister  to  their  comfort 
Hence,  dying  persons  are  lifted  off  their  beds  and  laid 
on  the  earth,  because  a  bed  is  not  a  pure  place  in  which 
to  die. 

When  death  has  taken  place,  there  is  great  wailing  and 
lamentation  among  the  women.  The  body  is  washed, 
clothed,  and  placed  in  a  sitting  posture  against  the  wall,  cind  a 
sacrificial  fire  is  lighted,  after  which  the  corpse  is  borne  on 
a  hastily-made  bier  of  bamboo  to  the  burning-ghat.  The 
chief  mourner  carries  some  of  the  sacred  fire  in  a  pot ;  he 
also  walks  three  timers  round  the  funeral  pyre  with  a  pot  on 
his  shoulder  from  which  water  is  slowly  trickling,  and  which, 
after  the  third  round,  he  throws  behind  him  and  dashes 
in  pieces.  The  body,  which  has  been  stripped  entirely 
naked,  is  now  burnt,  and  the  party  return,  though  the 
chief  mourner  has  still  some  other  ceremonies  to  perform 
during  his  period  of  mourning.  At  the  end  of  a  month 
a  long  and  very  expensive  funeral  ceremony  takes  place, 
which  is  attended  by  many  Brahmins. 

Hinduism  produces  a  great  many  religious  mendicants, 
many  of  them  Brahmins,  who  receive  large  gifts  from  a 
people  among  whom  indiscriminate  almsgiving  is  a  religious 
duty.  In  many  houses  a  portion  of  grain  is  set  aside  daily 
for  any  beggars  that  may  come. 

Wages  are  very  low.  Labourers  of  the  better  class 
receive  about  four  annas  (sixpence)  daily,  and  those  of  the 
lower  class  about  half  that  amount.  However,  as  grain  is 
cheap,  clothing  scanty,  and  as  fuel  costs  nothing,  the  people 
manage  better  than  we  should  imagine.  Still  many  of  the 
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agricultural  labourers  never  get  enough  to  eat,  and  others  are 
burdened  with  debt,  the  money-lenders  charging  enormous 
interest. 

The  Hindus  are  generally  a  very  industrious  race.  They 
work  hard  in  their  fields,  and  their  system  of  agriculture, 
though  very  antiquated  according  to  our  notions,  seems  to 
suit  the  soil.  They  are  also  clever  in  many  kinds  of  artistic 
work,  such  as  embroideries,  silver  and  brass  work,  carpet- 
making,  and  so  forth. 

In  a  country  where  so  many  races  exist,  there  must  be 
much  variety  of  temperament.  From  the  pure  Aryan,  if  the 
highest  Brahmin  can  claim  to  be  such,  to  the  aboriginal  hill- 
tribesman,  there  is  every  variety  of  intermixture.  The 
northern  people  are  mostly  proud  and  independent,  as  are  the 
Rajputs  and  Marathas,  while  in  the  south  the  natives,  who 
are  almost  purely  Dravidian,  are  quiet  and  peaceful.  The 
Bengalis  are  cowardly  and  unattractive,  but  distinctly  clever, 
and  this  explains  their  being  found  all  over  India,  for 
wherever  a  seat  of  Government  is  established,  there  a 
colony  of  Bengali  clerks  and  officials  gather. 

Of  the  Mohammedans  there  is  less  to  be  said  ;  their 
customs  are  more  simple  than  those  of  Hindus,  and  they 
themselves,  as  a  body,  have  far  less  energy,  except  where 
religion  is  concerned.  The  Hindu  is  anxious  to  learn,  to  rise, 
to  qualify  himself  for  government  service,  but  the  Moham- 
medan cares  little  for  education.  The  men  are  indolent, 
they  do  not  like  to  work,  and  the  poorer  families  are  frequently 
overwhelmed  with  debt,  while  their  homes  are  dirty  and 
disorderly.  Divorce  is  common  among  them  and  permitted 
for  very  slight  reasons  or  none  at  all. 
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The  Parsees,  who  congregate  mostly  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  are  a  small  but  energetic  and  respectable  class, 
and  their  women  have  far  more  freedom  and  culture  than  is 
usual  in  Indian  families.  Their  greatest  peculiarity  is  perhaps 
their  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  who  are  laid  on 
gratings  on  the  top  of  towers,  that  they  may  be  consumed  by 
the  vultures  which  congregate  in  the  neighbourhood. 

India  is  not  a  country,  but  a  continent,  and  in  so  vast  an 
extent  of  territory,  among  races  so  varied,  every  statement 
must  find  many  exceptions.  Therefore  only  a  general  out- 
line has  been  attempted  of  the  customs  and  habits  most 
generally  followed. 


"  With  a  sound  of  broken  chains, 
Tell  the  nations  that  He  reigns, 
Who  alone  is  Lord  and  God  !  " 


CHAPTER  V. 

WIVES    AND    WIDOWS. 

"  What  is  cruel  ? — The  heart  of  a  viper.  What  is  more  cruel 
than  that  ? — The  heart  of  a  woman.  What  is  the  cruellest  of  all  ? 
— The  helrt  of  a  soulless  widow." — Sanskrit  Catechism. 

"  Nevertheless,  neither  is  the  man  without  the  woman,  nor  the 
woman  without  the  man,  in  the  Lord." 

AS  an  infant,  a  Hindu  woman  is  under  the  control  of  her 
parents ;  as  a  wife,  under  the  control  of  her  husband  ; 
as  an  old  woman,  under  the  control  of  her  sons.     But 
free — never. 

At  a  very  early  age,  as  a  mere  baby,  the  Hindu  woman 
is  betrothed,  and  when  she  is  about  .eight  or  ten  years  old 
she  is  taken  to  her  husband's  home,  there  to  live  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  family  until  she  is  old  enough  to  under- 
take a  wife's  duties.  The  husband  may  be  a  mere  boy, 
perhaps  careless  and  cruel,  or  he  may  be  an  old  man  of  sixty 
or  more.  This  is  no  infrequent  occurrence  among  the  Kulin 
Brahmins,  whose  caste  is  so  high  that  it  ensures  immortality 
to  their  wives.  Some  of  these  old  men  have  a  number 
of  wives,  indeed  they  make  their  living  by  marrying  girls, 
who  continue  to  reside  at  their  own  homes  while  the 
husband  spends  a  few  days  now  with  one,  now  with  another. 

49  D 
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One  case  was  recorded,  as  late  as  1897,  where  fourteen  girls  of 
the  same  family  were  married  simultaneously,  at  ages  varying 
from  three  to  twenty-six,  to  a  Kulin  Brahman  aged  sixty-four. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  strongly  against  the  evil  of  child- 
marriage  in  India,  and  it  is  something  to  be  very  thankful 
for  that  public  opinion  among  the  natives  is  slowly  wakening 
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to  perceive  the  evil  and  to  take  measures  against  it.  The 
Rajput  chiefs  bound  themselves,  as  early  as  1888,  to  discourage 
the  marriages  of  girls  under  fourteen  and  boys  under 
eighteen.  This  indeed  seems  young  enough,  but  it  is  a  vast 
improvement  on  the  state  of  things  which  permitted  children 
of  eleven  and  twelve  to  become  mothers,  thus  entailing  on  them 
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a  life-long  heritage  of  disease  and  misery.  A  doctor  of  thirty 
years'  experience  says  that  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  Indian 
women  die  prematurely  through  early  marriage,  and  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  more  are  invalided  from  the  same  cause. 

A  secondary  evil  is  the  short  time  allowed  for  educa- 
tion, for  when  a  girl  marries  she  can  no  longer  leave  home 
to  go  to  school,  and  any  teaching  she  gets  must  be  given 
during  the  necessarily  short  and  occasional  visits  of  the 
Zenana  missionary. 

The  life  of  a  high-caste  Hindu  woman  is  at  best,  a 
dreary  one.  Shut  up  in  small  dark  rooms,  whose  only  out- 
look is  an  enclosed  court,  only  occasionally — very  occasionally 
— allowed  to  go  out  in  a  closed  vehicle,  she  has  no  variety, 
and  little  pleasure.  She  may  count  over  and  display  her 
jewels  and  fine  clothes,  dress  herself  and  put  on  her  orna- 
ments, quarrel  or  gossip  with  the  other  women  in  the  house, 
or  do  her  share  of  the  simple  cooking,  but  that  is  all  the 
amusement  she  has.  One  day  is  like  another,  dreary,  dull, 
monotonous.  She  is  not  naturally  stupid,  quite  the  contrary, 
but  long  disuse  has  dulled  her  faculties,  and  the  utter  lack  of 
interest  in  life  has  narrowed  her  mind. 

And  if  it  were  only  the  dulness  of  life  which  had  to  be 
•endured — but  there  is  sometimes  cruelty  and  ill-usage  too. 
It  is  a  hard  fate  for  the  little  child-wife,  when  she  is  taken 
away  from  the  home  she  knows,  and  the  mother  who  loves 
her,  to  a  house  where  she  is  strange  and  perhaps  unwelcome, 
where  her  husband's  family  often  treat  her  unkindly  and  he 
himself  may  be  brutal,  or  at  least  rough  and  neglectful. 

Sad  stories  are  told  of  the  cruelties  of  mothers-in-law. 
One  girl  was  so  badly  treated  that  she  would  run  away  to 
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her  own  home  whenever  she  could,  so,  to  cure  her  of  this 
habit,  the  husband  and  his  mother  tied  her  to  a  pole  and 
mercilessly  branded  her  foot  with  a  hot  iron,  the  scar  of 
which  covered  the  sole  of  one  foot  entirely.  The  husband 
got  three  years'  imprisonment,  but  at  the  end  of  the  time 
the  poor  wife  would  not  dare  to  go  back  to  him,  and  what 
future  lay  before  her  but  one  of  darkness  and  disgrace? 

Another  girl  was  brought  to  a  native  Christian  lady 
doctor  suffering  from  a  bad  fever,  but  her  mother-in-law 
would  give  her  no  medicine  and  only  stale  food  to  eat  and 
kept  her  grinding  all  day.  A  child,  only  eleven  years  old, 
had  her  arm  broken  by  her  mother-in-law's  blows,  and 
twenty-seven  marks  of  burns  on  her  body  where  she  had 
been  pinched  with  red-hot  tongs  to  make  her  do  more  grinding 
than  she  could  possibly  get  through. 

These  may  be  exceptional  cases,  noticed  because  an 
excess  of  ill-usage  has  brought  them  to  the  front.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  who  can  tell  what  may  go  on  in  these 
secluded  houses  day  by  day,  where  there  is  no  public 
opinion  and  no  redress?  It  is  not  denied  that  there  are 
happy  homes,  kind  husbands,  affectionate  mothers-in-law 
to  be  found.  All  we  can  say  is  that  irresponsible  power 
does  not  tend  to  produce  them. 

Things  are  changed  for  the  young  wife  when  she 
becomes  the  mother  of  a  son.  Then  her  husband  is 
probably  indulgent  towards  her  and  treats  her  with  some 
respect.  She  has  the  management  of  the  household  in  her 
hands,  and  he  may  even  consult  her  as  to  his  own  affairs. 
This  is  the  one  happy  time  in  a  Hindu  woman's  life,  and 
well  is  it  for  her  when  she  does  not  outlive  her  husband 
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and  become  that  most  miserable  creature  in  the  world,  a 
Hindu  widow. 

A  poor  man's  wife  is  in  some  ways  more  fortunately 
circumstanced  than  her  richer  sister.  She  has  more  freedom 
to  go  about,  though,  if  she  is  a  village- woman,  she  has  hard 
and  exhausting  work  to  do  in  the  fields,  and  is  often  wearied 
out  with  her  labours.  Besides,  a  poor  man  cannot  generally 
afford  to  take  another  wife,  so  the  evils  and  heart-burnings 
of  polygamy  are  avoided. 

Even  though  the  Hindu  woman's  status  is  improved 
when  a  son  is  born  to  her,  her  position  is  still  a  most 
humiliating  one.  She  may  not  eat  with  her  husband,  nor 
mention  his  name,  nor  speak  to  him  in  other  people's  presence, 
and  no  amount  of  insult  or  outrage  to  which  she  may  be  sub- 
jected by  him,  warrant  her  in  any  resentment  or  estrangement. 
She  cannot  worship  with  him,  for  though  she  must  be  present 
during  some  of  the  ceremonies  he  performs,  she  cannot  take 
any  part  in  them.  She  can,  however,  go  through  a  humble 
sort  of puja  by  herself,  with  little  unconsecrated  images. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  the  good  deeds  of  husband  and 
wife  are  transferable  after  death,  but  there  seems  to  be 
equally  good  authority  for  saying  that  while  the  woman's 
good  deeds  can  benefit  her  husband,  nothing  that  he  does 
can  have  any  effect  on  her.  She  stands  and  falls  by  her 
own  merits  alone.  The  chief  way  in  which  the  wife  can  help 
her  husband  is  by  ascending  the  funeral  pile  with  him  and 
being  burnt  alive,  but  this  the  British  Government  does  not 
permit. 

Though,  indeed,  it  would  be  happier  for  many  of  these 
poor  women  to  die,  than  to  live  the  life  they  do.  From  the 
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widow  is  taken  everything  that  makes  existence  tolerable. 
Her  jewellery,  the  pride  of  an  Eastern  woman,  must  be  given 
up,  and  clothed  in  a  single  coarse  white  garment,  she 
becomes  the  family  drudge.  One  insufficient  meal  a  day,  of 
the  commonest,  roughest  food,  is  all  she  is  allowed,  and  once 
a  month  she  must  fast  entirely  for  twenty-four  hours. 

"  Ah,  mem  sahib,  I  am  a  poor  wretched  old  woman," 
said  an  aged  wizened  Bengali  to  a  missionary  once  ;  "  see,  my 
legs  and  arms  are  all  crippled  with  rheumatism,  I  can  hardly 
crawl  to  and  from  the  bazaar.  I  am  going  blind  too,  and 
growing  weaker  and  weaker.  But  what  wonder  ?  Ever 
since  I  was  so  tall,"  holding  her  hand  two  or  three  feet  from 
the  ground, "  what  have  I  tasted,  but  hard  coarse  bread,  and 
hard  dirty  work,  and  coarse  ugly  clothes  that  do  not  keep 
out  the  cold  in  winter  ?  Oh  dear,  my  life  has  been  hard, 
hard,  mem  sahib,  but  it  will  soon  be  over  now,"  and  she 
burst  into  tears. 

"Were  you  so  very  poor  ?  "  was  the  wondering  inquiry. 

"  No,  no,  mem  sahib,  it  was  not  poverty,  but  look  you, 
I  am  a  widow.  When  I  was  only  a  year  old,  I  w.as  married 
to  an  old  man,  and  when  I  was  six  years  old  I  became  a 
widow.  True,  I  had  never  seen  my  husband,  but  it  was  my 
disgrace,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  as  I  have  said. 
Coarse  clothes,  coarse  food  and  little  of  it, — but  it  will  soon 
be  over  now." 

It  is  because  the  widow  is  considered  to  be  guilty  in 
some  mysterious  way  of  her  husband's  death,  or  because  in 
a  previous  state  of  existence  she  has  brought  this  punish- 
ment on  herself  by  her  sins,  that  her  own  people  treat  her  so 
cruelly.  And  it  is  not  a  wonderful  thing,  that  deprived  of 
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every  natural  pleasure  and  treated  as  an  outcast,  she  should 
often  find  refuge  from  her  misery  in  a  life  of  sin. 

There  were  at  the  census  of  1891,  22,657,429  widows  in 
India,  13,878  under  four  years  of  age,  238,572  between  four 
and  fourteen. 

A   missionary,  one  day,  met  a  Brahmin   widow  at  the 
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house  of  another  native  lady,  and  was  surprised  to  see  her 
•move  away  alarmed  when  the  visitor  came  near. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid  of  me,  Bai,"  said  the  lady  kindly,  "  I 
am  a  friend  of  widows." 

One  of  the  women  said,  "  Do  not  touch  her,  because, 
poor  thing,  she  has  had  nothing  to  eat  to-day,  and  if  you  or 
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any  of  us  should  touch  her,  she  would  have  to  wait  still 
longer,  or  go  without  her  meal  altogether." 

Then  the  woman  stood  up  and  said, 

"  Look  at  me.  I  was  a  rich  man's  wife.  I  have  had 
five  sons.  I  was  loved  and  respected.  Now  see  me,  look  at 
my  arms,  and  my  body  all  shrivelled  up.  I  used  to  be  of 
fine  form  and  my  arms  were  rounded.  Look  at  this  one 
miserable  cloth,  and  my  bare  neck  and  arms.  I  used  to  be 
well  clothed  and  my  sons  obeyed  me.  Now  I  am  my  son's 
slave  and  a  boarding-house  keeper  for  the  young  men  of  his 
college,  with  whom  he  fills  his  house." 

She  sat  down  with  something  like  a  sob,  and  as  the 
missionary  told  of  how  differently  the  religion  of  Christ 
would  treat  her,  she  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  with  a  pathetic 
pleading  look  on  her  face.  She  begged  the  visitor  to  come 
to  her  house  and  tell  her  more  of  these  things. 

The  missionary  went  and  had  hardly  begun  to  talk 
when  the  son  and  two  other  young  men  came  in.  The  son 
tried  to  be  polite,  but  said  in  very  pompous  English  that 
his  mother  received  all  she  had  a  right  to  expect.  When  he 
was  asked  if  he  could  feel  happy  eating  two  or  three  meals 
a  day  when  his  mother  had  but  one,  he  said, 

"You  cannot  be  expected  to  understand  our  religion. 
The  widow  forfeits  her  rights  when  she  enters  into  this 
desolate  condition." 

On  another  occasion,  the  same  missionary  met  a  Brahmin 
lady  with  four  children,  travelling  by  train.  Her  widowed 
mother  accompanied  them,  clothed  in  her  one  thin  garment, 
and  groaning  with  fever  and  pain.  It  was  chilly,  and  the 
daughter  was  well  clothed  and  wore  a  handsome  shawl. 
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She  and  her  children  had  a  quantity  of  jewels  and 
seemed  altogether  well-to-do.  The  lady  entered  into 
conversation  with  her  fellow-travellers,  and  after  a  time 
expressed  her  sorrow  at  seeing  the  poor  mother  so  forlorn 
and  comfortless. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  daughter,  "  she  is  very  sad.     She  was  a 
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rich  man's  wife  and  had  her  fine  clothes,  and  a  handsomer 
shawl  even  than  mine,  and  so  many  jewels,"  (suggesting  a 
large  boxful  by  the  motion  of  her  hands),  "  and  now  she  has 
nothing  and  is  ill  with  grief  and  suffering." 

"  Why  do  you  not   make  her   comfortable  and  give  her 
something   better   to    wear    and    feed    her    with   nourishing 
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food  ?  That  is  what  she  needs.  Do  you  not  love  your 
mother  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  love  my  mother,"  she  answered,  "  but  what  can 
I  do  ?  " 

"  Do  !  "  said  the  lady,  "  why  do  everything  to  make  her 
happy  and  comfortable  again.  If  I  saw  my  dear  mother 
suffering  like  that  I  would  deny  myself  everything  for  her." 

"  But  I  cannot  do  it,"  she  said. 

"  Why  not  ?  What  would  happen  if  you  were  good  to 
your  mother  ?  " 

"  We  should  be  put  out  of  caste.  All  sorts  of  things 
would  happen  to  us." 

"  Has  your  mother  done  anything  wicked  that  she 
should  be  punished  so  ?  " 

"  Who  knows  ?  They  say  so,  or  else  why  is  she  a 
widow  ?  But  I  do  not  know  about  such  things." 

"  But  your  turn  may  come  next  and  what  then  ?  " 

"  And  see,  I  have  four  little  girls  and  no  son,"  was  the 
answer.  "  Who  knows  what  my  lot  will  be?  " 

The  lady  answered,  "  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Hindu 
religion  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  men  only.  I  pray  for 
the  time  when  women  may  be  happy  and  cared  for." 

The  woman  looked  at  her  sorrowfully  and  said, 

"  The  Brahmin  woman's  daily  prayer  is  that  she  may 
.die  before  her  husband." 

And  yet  these  unhappy  creatures  seem  as-  if  they 
might  have  deserved  a  better  fate.  They  have  usually 
gentle  natures,  sweet  faces,  graceful  manners  and  bearing. 
They  are  affectionate  too,  and  devoted  to  their  children, 
though  inclined  to  be  querulous,  and — as  has  been  said — 
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tyrannical,  when  there  is  no  power  or  public  opinion  to 
restrain  them. 

The  Mohammedan  woman,  though  she  is  secluded  with 
a  strictness  which  is  uncommon  except  among  quite  the 
highest  caste  Hindus,  has  not  this  special  affliction  of  widow- 
hood to  suffer.  She  is  as  much  under  the  power  of  her 
husband,  and  as  liable  to  ill-usage  and  cruelty  as  the  Hindu, 
as  contemptible  and  soulless  too,  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
but  at  least  she  is  not  tortured  because  of  a  calamity  for 
which  she  is  in  no  way  responsible. 

The  poorer  women  must  suffer,  shut  up  in  their  tiny 
dark  rooms,  even  more  perhaps  than  their  Hindu  sisters,  who, 
if  of  inferior  caste,  have  more  liberty  to  go  about.  They  are 
not  however  married  so  early,  and  may  therefore  be 
considered  more  fortunate,  though  the  easiness  with  which 
divorce  is  accomplished  makes  their  position  a  very 
precarious  one. 

If  women  at  home  realised  what  Christ  has  done  for 
them, — as  they  perhaps  can  hardly  realise  it  without  seeing 
what  women  are  where  He  is  not  known, — surely  their 
grateful  hearts  would  count  no  effort  too  great  to  raise  the 
women  in  eastern  lands  to  knowledge  of  and  fitness  for  that 
glorious  heritage,  which  is  theirs  as  well  as  ours. 


"  Shine,  light  of  God  ! — make  broad  Thy  scope 

To  all  who  sin  and  suffer  ;  more 
And  better  than  we  dare  to  hope 
With  Heaven's  compassion  make  our  longings  poor  ! 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LUCKNOW. 

"  Men  shall  be   blessed  in   Him  : 
All  nations  shall  call  Him  blessed." 

"  Why  dost  thou  pins  \\ithin,  and  suffer  dearth, 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ?  " 

WE  return,  after  this  digression,  to  the  history  of  our 
different  Mission  stations.  It  was  nearly  ten  years 
after  the  Society  had  begun  work  in  and  around 
Calcutta,  that  the  Committee  decided  to  extend  their  sphere 
of  operations  to  other  parts  of  India,  as  opportunity  should 
offer.  In  1863  they  accordingly  despatched  their  first 
missionary  lady  to  Travancore,  and  in  1864  the  Miss 
Hamiltons  were  sent  out  to  Delhi,  where  the  S.  P.  G.  was 
already  working,  to  co-operate  with  it.  After  several  changes 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  they  should  be  independent  of  that 
society  or  not,  they  were  finally  transferred  to  Lucknow. 

Lucknow  is  the  capital  of  Oudh,  and  the  fourth  largest  city 
in  the  Indian  Empire.  It  covers  thirty-six  square  miles,  and 
has  a  population  of  nearly  300,000.  Very  shortly  before  the 
Mutiny,  Lord  Dalhousie  annexed  Oudh  to  our  dominions, 
for  the  corruption  and  misgovernment  of  the  worthless 
race  of  kings  left  him  no  alternative,  but  the  annexation 
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caused  a  great  stir  in  India,  and  was  no  doubt  one  among 
the  causes  of  the  Mutiny. 

Lucknow  is  a  beautiful  station.  The  Kings  of  Oudh 
left  a  number  of  palaces  and  public  buildings  which,  though 
poor  enough  in  architecture,  have  a  certain  gaudy  impressive- 
ness,  and  there  are  fine  parks  and  open  spaces  with  large 
trees  and  close  green  turf  which  reminds  one  of  England. 

However  to  the  English  traveller,  Lucknow  means,  first 
of  all,  the  Residency,  than  which  there  can  be  no  more 
wonderful  relic  in  the  world  of  a  terrible  tragedy  and  an 
heroic  struggle.  There  for  139  days — June  3Oth  to 
November  i/th,  1857 — the  undaunted  garrison  of  about  500 
made  head  against  50,000  assailants.  One's  heart  stands 
still  at  the  thought  of  those  terrible  months — the  heat  and 
the  flies,  the  suffering  and  sickness  and  death,  the  ceaseless 
watching  day  and  night,  the  hope  continually  deferred. 

But  there  is  nothing  to  remind  one  of  all  that  now.  The 
entire  space  which  was  defended  has  been  cleared  of 
buildings  and  left  wild,  and  round  the  Residency  and 
Banqueting  House,  the  ruins  of  which  remain  undisturbed, 
there  is  a  beautiful  garden,  with  smooth  lawns  and  roses  and 
clumps  of  shrubs.  At  the  back  the  little  cemetery  is  crowded 
with  the  memorials  of  our  dead,  from  "  Henry  Lawrence,  who 
tried  to  do  his  duty,"  to  the  unknown  names  which  represent 
so  much  forgotten  courage  and  suffering. 

There  are  other  spats  connected  with  the  defence,  the 
Sikandrabagh,  and  the  Dilkusha,  with  its  pretty  wild  garden, 
where  Sir  Henry  Havelock  died  in  the  moment  of  victor)-. 

It  was  to  this  great  city  that  the  Miss  Hamiltons  came 
in  November,  1837,  not  however  to  the  parks  and  palaces 
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and  wide  tree-shaded  roads  of  the  station,  but  to  the  crowded 
streets  of  the  native  city,  narrow  to  begin  with  and  darkened 
more  by  overhanging  balconies.  In  these  little  alleys,  many 
of  which  are  so  closely  shut  in  that  the  sunlight  can  hardly 
penetrate,  the  people  live.  Here  the  men  work  in  their 
small  open  shops  raised  a  few  feet  above  the  ground, 
tailoring,  embroidering,  bargaining,  or  perhaps  making 
sweets  and  cliupatties — in  which  latter  -manufacture  the 
hands  clapped  together  do  duty  for  a  rolling-pin.  Here  too 
one  may  see  them  beating  out  the  silver  ornaments  for 
which  Lucknow  is  famous.  And  here  in  stuffy  little  rooms 
and  enclosed  courts,  perhaps  up  many  dark  dirty  flights 
of  stairs,  the  women  live  where  our  missionaries  visit 
and  teach. 

"  Surely  God's  blessing  is  resting  on  our  work  at 
Lucknow ! " 

This  was  in  one  of  the  early  letters,  when  the  sisters 
were  feeling  all  the  strangeness  of  life  in  a  new  place, 
especially  after  leaving  a  flourishing  work  at  Delhi,  where  42 
houses  had  been  open  to  them. 

Still  in  Lucknow,  amid  ups  and  downs  and  discourage- 
ments, (such  as  when  the  elder  Miss  Hamilton  married  and 
died,  and  the  care  of  the  motherless  baby  became  a  great 
charge  to  the  younger  sister)  the  work  prospered.  The  poor 
ladies  who  had  been  used  to  sit  idle  in  the  sun  with 
their  knees  drawn  up  to  their  chins,  were  glad  enough  to 
have  books  and  work  and  the  interest  of  lessons  to  be  learnt 
for  the  missionary's  next  visit. 

Some  were  puzzled  as  to  why  the  teachers  came.  Did 
the  Queen,  they  asked,  give  a  large  reward  for  every 
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Christian  the  missionaries  made?  If  not,  what  was  the 
reason  ?  Indian  women  had  great  ideas  as  to  what  our 
Queen  could  do,  so  much  so  that  some  of  them,  in  the  south, 
were  much  disappointed  that  she  had  not  sent  them  each 
a  present  on  the  occasion  of  her  last  "  Jibli  "  in  1897. 

A  native  helper  presented  herself  at  this  time,  in  the 
person  of  an  old  lady  of  a  good  Mohammedan  family,  who 
for  twenty  years  had  been  a  secret  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 
almost  entirely  through  her  own  reading  of  the  Bible  and  by 
the  Holy  Spirit's  teaching,  without  outward  help!  At  last  she 
had  seen  her  way  to  being  baptised  and  now  came  forward 
to  work  among  her  own  people,  which  she  was  very  well 
qualified  to  do,  for  she  knew  her  ground  thoroughly  and  did 
not  shrink  from  controversy,  though  she  never  courted  it. 
After  a  time  she  left  Lucknow  and  went  back  to  her  friends 
at  Moorshedabad,  working  quietly  as  a  Bible-reader  in  the 
house,  as  she  had  grown  too  old  and  infirm  for  Zenana 
visiting.  She  died  there  in  1876. 

By  1873,  113  Zenanas  with  203  pupils  were  being  visited. 
Some  of  the  Mohammedans  were  anxious  to  hear  the  good 
news,  others  said  "  Who  is  this  Jesus  ?  We  do  not  want  to 
hear  about  Him.  Tell  us  about  God  !  " 

On  the  other  hand,  "  Read  me  more  about  Jesus  Christ," 
was  the  cry  of  a  devout  woman  who  had  made  the  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca  and  read  in  the  Koran  daily  to  ensure 
the  pardon  of  her  sins.  Yet  from  this  she  got  no  comfort, 
and  the  fear  of  God's  wrath  troubled  her. 

Miss  Hamilton  went  to  Jabalpur  in  1875  to  begin  new 
work  there,  and  Miss  Mather,  assisted  by  Miss  Mialler,  took 
charge  at  Lucknow.  The  following  year  both  had  to  go 
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away   invalided,   and    the   two    Miss    Mulvanys   and    Miss 
Hadden  carried  on  the  work. 

There  was  a  trying  time  of  scarcity  in  the  spring 
of  1878  and  the  Zenana  missionaries  did  "excellent  service" 
in  distributing  Government  relief  and  setting  the  women  to 
work  in  sewing-classes.  A  Government  official  remarked 
that  "  whether  they  were  successful  in  making  converts  he 
did  not  know,  but  they  were  most  useful  in  administering 
Christian  charity." 

There  were  often  very  interesting  talks  in  the  Zenanas. 
In  one,  a  nice  clean  room  with  a  large  window,  curtained  by 
a  "  chick,"  or  cane  screen,  the  Bows  (the  name  for  a  Bengali 
married  lady)  had  placed  a  stool  for  the  missionary  and  sat 
round  her  on  a  mat  with  their  slates  and  books. 

"  All   I  want,"  said  one,  "  is  to  know  more  about  the  true 
God  and  how  I  can  be  holy." 

Another  said,  "We  have  heard  that  you  have  some  kind 
of  water  of  life  from  which,  if  you  drink,  you  never  die.  Is 
this  water  for  us  ?  And,  if  so,  where  can  we  get  it  ?  " 

One  of  the  ladies,  when  she  was  told  that  she  would 
please  God  by  being  a  true  helpmeet  to  her  husband, 
exclaimed  :  "  Oh,  is  that  the  way  we  can  serve  God  ?  I 
never  knew  that  before.  How  nice  !  So  we  can  please  and 
serve  Him  here.  Before  you  came  I  knew  nothing  about 
God,  I  was  like  a  beast,  but  now  I  have  heard  of  Him,  and 
of  the  Saviour,  and  it  makes  me  happy.  I  want  to  get  on 
with  my  reading,  so  that  I  can  for  myself  read  all  about  it." 

There  were  at  this  time  a  good  many  changes  in  the 
mission  staff.  The  Miss  Mulvanys  left,  Miss  Hadden 
came  home,  Miss  Childs  married,  Miss  Baumann  also  went 
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away,  and  it  was  not  till  1883  that  the  work  settled  down 
under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  Louise  Marston.  She 
could  report  in  1885  that  340  women  were  being  taught  in 
the  Zenanas,  while  126  girls  attended  the  schools. 

By  the  beginning  of  1889  the  Zenana  pupils  numbered 
over  600,  and  though  there  were  no  remarkable  stories  to  tell, 
the  missionaries  felt  that  their  work  had  really  made  progress. 
Nobody  who  has  even  a  little  experience  of  India  could 
expect  it,  humanly  speaking,  to  be  very  rapid  as  yet. 
Perhaps  when  the  whole  Church  awakes  to  the  need  and  the 
duty  of  unceasing  prayer  we  may  see  greater  things  than 
any  we  have  ever  imagined. 

Miss  Marston  had  an  encouraging  village  experience  in 
a  house  where  she  had  been  sent  for  to  visit  a  girl  named 
Bitho,  who  had  been  first  interested  by  seeing  a  hymn  and 
some  texts  printed  in  a  paper  which  her  brother  had  brought 
home  from  Sunday-school.  A  middle-aged  woman,  a 
relation,  always  came  in  to  hear  the  lessons  and  seemed 
to  take  in  what  she  was  told  very  earnestly  and  simply. 
At  last  her  health  failed  and  Miss  Marston  used  to  go  in 
and  see  her  in  her  own  home.  She  was  evidently  dying, 
but  she  always  wanted  to  hear  about  Christ.  When  asked 
in  whom  she  was  trusting  she  answered,  unhesitatingly,  "In 
Jesus  Christ."  And  when  asked  what  Miss  Marston  should 
pray  for,  she  said, 

"  Ask  Jesus  to  call  me  to  Himself." 

She  died  soon  after,  and  Miss  Marston  never  found  her 
conscious  again.  But  though  she  might  not  be  reckoned 
among  the  converts,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  she 
passed  away  trusting  in  Christ. 

P.    2 
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When  Miss  Matthews  was  one  day  visiting  a  Zenana,  a 
widow,  who  had  for  some  time  been  studying  the  Bible 
diligently,  handed  her  the  following  prayer,  asking  if  it  were 
a  respectful  and  right  way  to  address  God. 

O  merciful  Father,  I  come  and  bring  all  my  family  near  to 
Thee  for  a  blessing.  Merciful  Father,  give  us  Thy  blessing  and 
Holy  Spirit.  Lord,  all  these  previous  years  we  did  not  know 
Thee  as  Thou  art,  and  we  neglected  all  Thy  means  of  salvation 
and  were  just  buried  in  error  ;  but  now,  according  to  Thy  great 
mercy  of  Thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and  remembering  His  pains 
and  suffering  on  the  Cross,  the  few  have  believed  among  us  and 
have  been  made  clean  and  strengthened.  Increase  our  faith 
daily,  so  that  if  persecution  and  trouble  should  rise,  we  through 
fear,  may  not  leave  Thee,  and  may  grow  stronger  in  Thee. 
Father,  soften  and  cleanse  the  hearts  of  our  household  who  do 
not  believe  in  Christ  ;  save  them  also.  Father,  I  leave  all  my 
brothers  and  sisters  and  friends  in  Thy  hands  of  love  and 
mercy  ;  wilt  Thou  keep  them,  physically  and  spiritually.  Lord, 
teach  me  to  walk  according  to  Thy  will,  and  bless  us,  so  that  we 
may  be  numbered  amongst  Thy  redeemed  ones.  Hear  and 
accept  all  these  imperfect  petitions,  Lord,  in  the  name  of 
Christ  Jesus. 

Miss  Matthews  had  married  and  left  Lucknow,  but  Miss 
Blake  and  Miss  Horton  worked  on  as  helpers  to  Miss 
Marston,  sometimes  with  encouragements,  sometimes  with 
bitter  disappointments.  But  we  cannot  give  an  honest 
account  of  Indian  Missions  without  reckoning  up  the 
failures  as  well  as  the  successes,  and  both  alike  should  incite 
us  at  home  to  more  continuous  prayer. 

There  were  bright  spots  though,  even  when  things  looked 
dark.  Askari,  baptised  in  1890,  was  a  great  joy  and  consola- 
tion. She  had  become  quite  lame,  almost  blind,  and  had 
very  little  use  of  her  hands,  yet  she  never  murmured  and 
was  always  bright  and  cheerful.  She  was  patiently  trying  to 
learn  to  read  the  raised  types  with  her  poor  weak  hands,  and 
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looking  forward  joyfully  to  that   Heavenly  home  which  had 
become  a  great  reality  to  her. 

Miss  Marston  and  Miss  Horton  both  returned  to  England 
in  1894,  and  Miss  Blake  took  charge  during  the  former's 
furlough.  In  August,  1895,  a  young  Mohammedan  widow, 
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Uskari  Begum,  was  baptised  by  the  name  of  Mariyam.  She 
was  very  anxious  to  learn,  that  she  might  help  others. 

"  It  is  true  I  wanted  to  be  a  Christian,"  she  said,  "but  I 
never  knew  the  Christian  religion  was  so  beautiful  as  I  am 
daily  finding  it  to  be." 

Miss  Marston  returned  to  Lucknow  in  1895,  with  two 
new  missionaries,  Miss  Boys  and  Miss  Marshall,  and 
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Miss  Blake  left  to  be  married.  In  this  year  214  houses  were 
visited  and  396  pupils  taught.  The  schools  too  progressed 
satisfactorily  and  the  girls  seemed  unusually  promising.  It 
was  noticed  how  readily  they  spoke  of  our  Lord  as  "  the  Son 
of  God,"  which  in  years  gone  by  they  had  objected  to  do, 
substituting  the  words  "  prophet  of  God." 

1896  brought  the  closing  scene  in  Askari  Begum's  life. 
Neither  young,  nor  clever,  nor  specially  interesting  in  any 
way,  she  had  met  with  little  or  no  opposition  from  her 
friends  when,  as  a  lonely  widow,  she  had  decided  to  rise  up 
and  follow  Christ.  But  if  there  was  no  persecution  she  had 
intense  physical  suffering  to  bear.  Lame,  blind,  helpless  and 
full  of  pain,  her  life  was  outwardly  as  dreary  as  it  could  be, 
and  yet  God  made  her  soul  happy  and  peaceful. 

"  No,  I  am  not  troubled,"  she  said,  "  because  Christ  is  with 
me.  I  have  only  one  wish,  that  He  should  call  me  to  Himself." 

She  had  gone  to  visit  her  Mohammedan  brother  and 
sister  when  she  was  suddenly  called  hcme,  away  from 
any  Christian  help,  but  the  brother,  telling  about  her  end, 
said,  "  I  have  never  seen  anyone  die  so  happily." 

"  I  have  been  very  much  impressed  lately,"  writes 
Miss  Marston,  "  by  the  fact  of  how  far  the  knowledge  of 
Christ,  to  some  extent,  has  spread  in  Lucknow.  I  rarely, 
if  ever,  meet  with  a  woman  who  has  not  heard  something, 
somewJiere,  and  all  are  so  ready  to  hear  more." 

There  was  much  additional  work  in  1897,  as  Miss  Marston 
had  to  distribute  the  Famine  Funds  supplied  to  her  by  the 
Local  Government.  The  people  did  not  beg  much  and  they 
were  exceedingly  grateful  for  help.  The  men  were  generally 
idle,  as  so  many  Mohammedans  are,  living  on  little  pensions 
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and  doing  nothing,  but  the  poor  women  worked  to  keep 
the  family  together.  Miss  Marston  found  two  widows  with 
two  children,  living  together  in  a  small  graveyard  adjoining 
a  mosque.  They  cooked  their  food  in  a  corner  and  slept  on 
the  graves  at  night,  and  the  one  bright  spot  in  their  sad 
lives  was  the  day,  once  a  week,  when  the  missionary  came  to 
see  and  help  them. 

In  this  year  came  the  end  of  a  long  sad  story,  that  of 
Lydia,  the  daughter  of  an  English  soldier,  who  had  married 
a  Mohammedan  doctor,  and  was  living  miserably  enough  in  a 
zenana  as  a.  purdah  woman.  Under  Miss  Baumann's  teaching 
she  became  a  sincere  Christian,  and  endured  much  cruel 
persecution  bravely  and  brightly  for  Christ's  sake.  She  had 
held  on  so  long  that  it  came  as  a  terrible  shock  to  Miss 
Marston  to  hear  from  her  that,  for  peace  sake,  she  had 
become  a  Mohammedan.  Naturally  she  lost  all  her 
happiness  and  became  quite  a  different  woman,  and  she 
lived  much  away  from  Lucknow,  so  that  Miss  Marston  saw 
her  only  rarely. 

But  after  five  years  she  returned,  very  much  changed 
and  softened  and  in  very  bad  health.  Miss  Marston  left 
her  a  book,  called,  "  Jesus  is  coming,"  and  she  said  the  next 
week, 

"  I  did  so  like  that  little  book.  It  is  just  what  I  have 
often  said  to  my  husband  lately,  that  I  am  sure  Christ  is 
coming  soon." 

"  But  how  will  it  be  if  He  comes  and  finds  you  living 
under  a  false  name." 

"  I  do  love  my  Saviour,"  she  answered,  "  and  He  knows 
all  that  is  in  my  heart." 
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It  became  evident  in  conversation  that  her  husband  had 
worked  with  his  superior  intelligence  on  Lydia's  mind  tp 
persuade  her  that  she  could  believe  in  both  our  Lord  and 
Mohammed,  but  it  was  quite  plain  that  Christ  was  the  One 
who  really  had  possession  of  her  heart. 

This  \vas  Miss  Marston's  last  opportunity  of  talking 
with  Lydia.  Soon  after  this  she  went  into  the  hospital  and 
rapidly  grew  worse,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  to  say  much 
to  her,  and  in  a  very  short  time  she  died.  It  was  a  joy  to 
think  that  the  poor  wanderer  had  at  last  been  taken  home, 
to  "  go  no  more  out "  for  ever. 

The  widows  whom  the  famine  had  left  destitute  were 
gathered  towards  the  end  of  1897  into  a  Home,  managed  by 
Miss  Morris,  and  by  the  end  of  1899  there  were  29 
inmates,  besides  9  children.  Of  those  who  had  left,  four 
.were  being  trained  as  Biblewomen  and  three  as  nurses. 
The  buildings  tor  the  new  Widows'  Home  at  Nigohan  were 
completed  in  April,  1900.  It  is  24  miles  from  Lucknow  and 
in  the  centre  of  a  large  number  of  villages.  There  are  now 
(1901),  30  women  and  14  children  in  the  Home,  among 
whom  Miss  Morris  rejoices  to  discern  "signs  of  deeper  and 
truer  spiritual  life.  When  one  contrasts  them  as  they  were 
in  all  their  ignorance  and  sin  to  what  they  are  now  by  God's 
grace,  there  is  cause  for  true  thankfulness  indeed."  Eight  of 
the  widows  are  now  nurses  and  four  candidates  are  being 
prepared  for  baptism,  one  of  whom  said, 

"  I  have  great  fear  in  my  heart  every  night  lest  death 
should  come  and  find  me  not  really  one  of  you  or  not  a 
Hindu,  but  just  hanging  between  the  two.  I  should  so  love 
to  be  baptised." 
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To  gather  up  the  impressions  left  on  the  minds  of  our 
missionaries  by  the  last  year  or  t\vo  of  deeply  interesting 
though  not  specially  eventful  work,  they  tell  us  : 

I.  Of  the  great  liberty  they  now  have  in  telling  the 
Gospel  story,  and  Low  the  people,  men  and  women,  are 
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ready  to  listen.  Many  of  them  know  that  what  is  told  them 
is  true  and  yet — they  hesitate. 

"  I  believe  every  word  you  say,"  said  one  man,  "  but  I 
have  four  brothers  and  I  cannot  say  so  before  them." 

One  Mohammedan  has  lately  been  baptised,  who  asked 
the  missionary  who  was  teaching  his  wife  for  a  Bible  a  year 
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before.  "  It  \vas  reading  the  Bible,"  he  said,  "  made  me  want 
to  be  a  Christian." 

II.  They  speak  to  us  of  the  need  of  prayer  for  the 
native  Christians.  If  people  at  home  need  help  and  guidance 
how  much  more  these, "  set  in  the  midst  of  so  many  and 
great  dangers."  "We  long  and  pray  "they  tell  us,  "for  a 
thoroughly  converted  and  Spirit-filled  Native  Christian 
Church,  through  whom  the  Lord  may  fulfil  His  own 
purposes  for  India." 

Miss  Marston,  though  continuing  to  superintend  the 
Mission  and  take  part  in  Zenana  visiting  as  before,  has 
given  much  time  latterly  to  writing.  The  supply  of 
Christian  literature  in  the  native  language  is  very  limited,  and 
as  more  and  more  pupils  learn  to  read,  the  demand  is  rapidly 
increasing.  This  work  is  therefore  one  of  great  value  and 
importance. 

"  Great  progress "  is  reported  in  Zenana  visitation. 
There  have  been  in  1900  many  new  pupils,  very  eager  to  learn. 
All  are  willing  to  hear  about  Christianity  and  no  doubt 
some  have  in  heart  accepted  it,  though  there  are  no 
baptisms  to  record  during  the  year.  In  the  Bengali  School, 
50,  and  in  the  Mohammedan  100,  girls  are  being  taught,  and 
their  answers  to  Scripture  questions  are  both  ready  and 
accurate.  Looking  back  upon  the  year,  the  missionaries 
record  thankfully  how  much  cause  there  has  been  for  hope 
and  encouragement. 


"  Yet  do  thy  work  ;  it  shall  succeed 

In  thine  or  in  another's  day  ; 
And,  if  denied  the  victor's  meed, 

Thou  shall  not  lack  the  toilers'  pay." 


CHAPTER   VII. 

LAHORE. 

"  I  \vill  sanctify  My  great  Name,  which  was  profaned  among 
the  heathen." 

"  God  spake,  and  gave  us  the  Word  to  keep ; 
Bade  never  fold  the  hands,  nor  sleep 
'Mid  a  faithless  world  ; — at  watch  and  ward 
Till  Christ  at  the  end  relieve  our  guard." 

IF  we  should  visit  Lahore  in  the  year  1901,  we  should  find 
eight  European  and  three  assistant  missionaries  at  work, 

besides  fifteen  native  teachers  in  Zenanas  and  schools  ; 
within  the  latter  179,  and  in  tne  former  163  pupils  under 
instruction. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  feeble  little  beginning  with  one 
native  Biblewoman  in  1863  !  And  yet  how  much  greater 
the  increase  in  work  and  workers  might  have  been,  ought  to 
have  been,  had  the  Church  at  home  realised  her  responsibility. 

Lahore  is  the  capital  of  the  Punjab,  and  a  large  city  of 
nearly  180,000  inhabitants.  It  was  beautified  by  those  great 
builders,  the  Mogul  kings.  Outside  the  city  the  Emperor 
Jehangir  is  buried  (1627  A.D.)  under  a  beautiful  marble 
tomb  inlaid  with  pietra-dura  work,  surrounded  by  delicate 
lattice-work  screens.  The  building  containing  the  tomb 
has  a  flat  roof  with  a  graceful  minaret  at  each  corner,  built 
of  fine  blocks  of  stone  eight  feet  long. 
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Lahore  lost  much  of  its  grandeur  with  the  decay  of  the 
Mogul  power,  but  it  regained  some  of  its  ancient  splendour 
under  Ranjit  Sing,  from  whose  successor,  Duleep  Sing  (or 
rather  the  corrupt  and  incapable  regency  ruling  in  his  name), 
the  English  took  it  in  1849.  It  still  remains  a  most 
picturesque  city.  The  houses  have  curious  overhanging 
balconies  of  every  shape  and  size,  many  of  them  elaborately 
carved,  and  beneath  are  the  open  shops  in  which  the  people 
ply  their  various  trades.  One  of  these  is  the  drawing  out  of 
gold  and  silver  wire  to  a  surprising  thinness,  for  use  in 
embroidery. 

Then  there  are  beautiful  mosques,  one  in  especial  covered 
with  glazed  pottery  tiles,  in  the  richest  and  most  harmonious 
colouring,  •  representing  flowers  and  conventional  patterns. 
The  great  mosque,  built  of  red  sand-stone  in  1674,  is  a  fine 
building,  and  its  court  is  shaded  by  large  trees.  Close. to  it 
is  the  glittering  white  tomb  of  Ranjit  Sing.  The  Fort 
contains  the  interesting  Palace  of  Akbar,  the  front  of  which 
is  inlaid  with  curious  tiles,  representing  figures  of  men,  horses 
and  elephants,  and  hunting  scenes.  In  the  same  enclosure 
is  the  Palace  of  Mirrors  or  Shish  Mahal,  the  work  of  Shah 
Jehan  and  Aurungzeb,  though  the  gaudy  mirror  ornamenta- 
tion was  done  by  the  Sikhs.  There  is  also  a  lovely  little 
marble  pavilion,  irrlaid  with  rare  stones,  and  said  to  have 
cost  900,000  rupees. 

The  Bible-woman,  Martha,  worked  for  five  years,  from 
1863,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  American  mission- 
aries. She  then  had  ten  women  under  daily  instruction, 
and  was  so  busy  that  her  husband  complained  she  had  not 
time  to  do  her  household  work.  The  early  morning  hours 
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she  gave  to  visiting,  and  in  her  dkooli,  going  from  place  to 
place,  she  snatched  a  few  minutes  to  study  her  Bible.  Then 
home  to  get  her  first  meal  and  later  in  the  day  to  see  her 
nearer  neighbours.  Her  simple  skill  in  medicine  and 
nursing  was  much  appreciated,  and  the  kind,  self-denying, 
pure,  truthful  life  in  a  Christian  family  made  a  great 
impression  on  the  people  round,  being  so  unlike  their  own. 


GRINDING   AND   COOKING. 

Miss  Emma  Fuller  went  out  to  work  for  our  Society  in 
1868,  and  could  report  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  twenty- 
four  houses  were  visited,  eighteen  being  Mohammedan.  It 
was  curious  that  she  was  better  received  among  them  than 
among  the  Hindus,  who  were  "very  suspicious."  By  the  end 
of  1871,  there  were  100  pupils  in  six  schools,  and  the  number 
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increased  the  following  year  to  169.  In  1873,  the  Christian 
Girls'  School  opened  with  seven  boarders,  under  Miss 
Henderson  and  Miss  Urquhart,  and  the  latter  gave  some 
time  to  visiting  the  Bengali  Zenanas,  where  she  found  a  good 
deal  of  encouragement. 

By  1873,  Miss  Fuller  had  to  come  home  on  leave,  but 
she  left  222  girls  in  the  City  Schools.  There  was  a  good 
work  going  on  too  in  the  Christian  Girls'  School,  and  many 
were  truly  changed  in  heart  and  life.  They  had  little 
meetings  for  prayer  together,  like  Peter,  on  the  house-top, 
for  it  was  the  quietest  place. 

Miss  Fuller's  account  of  her  Zenana  visits  is  more 
amusing  to  us  than  it  can  have  been  to  her.  In  the  Hindu 
houses,  caste  required  that  the  missionary  should  not  go  near 
the  cooking-place,  and  the  lady  would  therefore  have  some 
special  corner  for  her  books  and  work  and  neatness  and 
order  could  be  taught.  But  in  a  Mohammedan  house  there 
was  no  neatness,  no  arrangement.  In  one  corner  cooking 
would  be  going  on,  accompanied  by  blinding  smoke,  the 
servant  would  keep  up  an  incessant  chatter,  the  children 
would  be  playing  or  fighting  all  over  the  place.  Cocks  and 
hens,  ducks  and  goats,  added  to  the  confusion.  When  the 
despairing  missionary  rose  to  drive  them  away,  their  squeals 
and  cries  only  made  matters  worse.  Or  the  cock  in 
escaping  would  upset  the  parrot's  cage,  letting  the  bird  loose, 
and  it  would  take  a  quarter-of-an-hour  to  catch  it.  No 
wonder  that  books  were  torn  or  lost,  ink  dry,  pencils 
nowhere  to  be  found,  pens  broken.  Add  to  it  all  a  stuffy 
room  and  a  broiling  sun,  and  you  will  admit  that  the 
missionary  needs  patience. 
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The  year  18/8  was  an  encouraging  one.  Miss  Fuller 
had  several  enquirers  among  her  pupils,  and  one  Moham- 
medan lady  who  was  anxious  to  leave  her  home  and  be 
baptised  ;  one  of  Miss  Urquhart's  pupils  was  baptised,  and 
being  a  vr.ry  intelligent  woman  of  thirty-three,  and  able  to 
read  and  write  her  own  language  well,  went  to  Calcutta  to  be 
trained  for  mission  work. 

Again,  three  years  later,  a  blindMohammedan  girl  was 
baptised,  and  a  poor  old  childless  widow,  who  earned  her 
living  as  a  servant,  expressed  a  desire  to  be  received  into 
Christ's  Church.  She  had  the  simple  faith  of  a  little  child, 
and  had  never  been  a  worshipper  of  idols,  for,  as  she  said  : 
"  I  never  prayed  to  them ;  that  was  for  the  men  ;  for  I 
was  told  a  woman  had  no  more  to  do  with  religion  than 
a  dog." 

However,  before  she  could  receive  baptism,  the  poor  old 
thing  became  very  ill,  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  where 
Miss  Fuller  went  to  see  her.  She  seemed  almost  un- 
conscious, but  when  they  spoke  the  name  of  Jesus  and  told 
her  that  He  was  with  her  now,  her  glazing  eyes  brightened, 
and  with  an  effort  she  folded  her  hands  in  prayer  with 
an  upward  glance.  A  few  hours  later  she  entered  into 
rest. 

Miss  Falconar  had  now  joined  Miss  Fuller  and  was 
beginning  Zenana  work.  She  was  much  impressed,  as  a 
new  coiner,  with  the  dirt  and  discomfort  of  even  wealthy 
homes.  In  one  of  these,  the  room  where  she  taught  was 
well  furnished,  being  the  husband's  room,  but  the  furniture 
of  the  ladies'  own  apartments  consisted  of  a  bed,  a  couple  of 
old  boxes,  and  a  chair. 
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The  Christian  School  continued  to  flourish  under  Miss 
Keay  and  Miss  Lockhart.  There  were  25  boarders  and 
12  day  scholars.  The  former  were  all  nominal  and  many 
of  them  very  real  Christians. 

Miss  Fuller  and  Miss  Falconar  were  both  at  home  in 
1883,  and  Miss  Healey"  and  Miss  McPhun  took  charge. 
There  was  not  a  great  deal  new  to  report,  only  the  daily 
uneventful  work  which  makes  so  great  a  demand  on  the 
faith  and  patience  of  the  missionary.  However,  it  is  with 
the  work  and  not  with-  the  results  that  we  have  to  do  here 
below,  and  that  work,  we  know,  was  done  faithfully.  There 
were  indeed  encouragements — women  gathering  round, 
eager  to  be  taught,  when  a  few  years  ago  they  would  have 
fled  at  the  sight  of  a  missionary.  Miss  Healey  was  interest- 
ing herself  too  in  the  poor  outcast  bazaar  women — and  that 
was  indeed  a  difficult  task,  for  what  would  induce  them  to 
give  up  the  plentiful  wages  of  sin  for  a  life  of  poverty 
and  no  certain  dependence  ?  Still,  who  should  say 
that  the  seed  might  not  somewhere  fall  on  good 
ground  ? 

Miss  Fuller,  on  her  return  from  England  in  1884,  had 
gone  to  open  a  new  station  at  Ferozepcre,  where,  with 
characteristic  energy,  she  was  already  making  progress, 
when  after  ten  months  of  work  there,  she  passed  away  very 
suddenly  from  internal  injuries  caused  by  a  fall.  She  was 
a  woman  of  great  natural  powers,  and  of  wonderful  zeal  and 
devotion,  and  she  had  special  gifts  with  children  and  for 
teaching.  One  of  her  Lahore  pupils  said :  "  We  did  not 
mourn  for  our  own  father  and  mother  as  deeply  as  we 
mourn  for  her." 
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Miss  Keay  came  home  in  1886  for  her  furlough,  leaving 
Miss  Healey  and  Miss  Aitken  in  charge  of  the  Christian 
•Girls'  School.  Miss  Hadath^  who  joined  Miss  Keay  on  her 
return,  wrote  :  "  I  find  the  girls  very  interesting,  and  I  really 
think  some  of  them  are  very  earnest  Christians.  I  have 
.some  nice  prayer-meetings  among  them  every  week." 


SPINNING   (KASUR). 

The  Zenana  visiting  went  on  as  usual.  One  Moham- 
medan Bibi,  who  had  been  very  bigoted,  asked  to  be 
baptised,  and  seemed  entirely  changed.  She  died  before 
her  wish  could  be  fulfilled,  but  her  last  words  were  that  she 
was  trusting  in  Jesus. 

Another  rather  tiresome  pupil  suddenly  developed  a 
taste  for  reading;  it  turned  out  that  she  had  been  spurred 
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on  by  her  husband  having  called  her  a  pagal  (fool)  because 
she  was  so  ignorant.  Miss  McPhun  expressed  regret  at  his 
rudeness,  but  the  wife  seemed  quite  content  and  answered  : 
"  Oh,  Miss  Sahiba,  he  is  very  clever  and  learned  !  He  is  a 
pleader,  and  goes  to  the  court  every  day  and  wears  English 
clothes." 

By  1888  Miss  McPhun  had  left  for  Fyzabad  and  Miss 
Healey  was  at  home,  so  Miss  Aitken  and  Miss  McReddie  took 
charge  of  the  Zenana  work,  and  the  eleven  schools  with  their 
276  children.  The  latter  tells  of  an  ideal  day  in  missionary 
life,  when  she  drove  out  to  a  neighbouring  village  with  the 
Bible-woman,  who  had  just  opened  a  school  there.  Eighteen 
girls,  varying  in  age  from  six  to  twenty,  were  squatting  on  the 
roof,  shouting  the  alphabet  in  shrill  tones,  and  rocking 
themselves  backwards  and  forwards.  It  was  too  hot  to  sit  in 
the  sun,  so  the  eighteen  girls  and  about  forty  women  squeezed 
themselves  into  the  little  room  on  the  roof,  some  ten  feet  by 
eight,  and  listened  with  immense  interest  to  the  story  of 
Daniel,  illustrated  by  a  large  picture  of  the  lions'  den. 

The  year  1890  was  a  troubled  one,  what  with  sickness 
and  other  anxieties.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  work  too, 
and  few  hands  to  do  it.  As  Miss  Gertrude  Kinnaird 
remarked,  when  she  visited  Lahore  in  1891, 

"  How  can  three  ladies  compass  the  work,  when  two  of 
them  ought  to  give  their  undivided  time  to  the  villages?" 

"How  can  one  lady  visit  eighty  or  a  hundred  zenanas, 
so  as  to  give  systematic  teaching  in  addition  to  superintending 
eleven  schools  ?  " 

It  was  encouraging  to  turn  to  the  Christian  Girls'  School 
(to  which  Lady  Dufferin's  name  had  now  been  given),  and  to 
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think  of  it  as  a  training  ground  for  teachers,  as  well  as  a 
shelter  from  the  evil  surroundings  inseparable  from  even  a 
Christian  native  home  in  a  heathen  city. 

A  Mohammedan  woman  of  good  family  came  forward 
for  baptism  in  1892.  Her  husband  cast  her  off  as  a  bad 
woman,  when  she  told  him  of  her  belief  in  Christ  as  the  Son 
of  God.  When  she  left  the  house  in  which  she  had  been 
born  and  had  lived  most  of  her  life,  she  told  the  people  she 
was  going  away. 

"  Where,"  they  asked. 

"  After  Christ." 

"  But  is  Christ  living  ?  "  they  said  in  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  He  is  living  for  me,"  was  her  quiet  answer. 

She  was  baptised  at  once,  and  sent  to  Amritsar,  to  learn 
nursing. 

In  1893,  Miss  Aitken  and  Miss  Sutherland  left  Lahore 
to  open  permanent  village-work  at  Kasur,  about  forty  miles 
distant,  where  about  20,000  people  were  living,  mostly 
Mohammedans.  Large  audiences  of  women  gathered  round 
the  missionaries,  some  to  get  medicine,  others  only  to  listen,- 
and  they  seemed  attentive,  but  as  Miss  Aitken  said,  "When 
one  knows  the  people,  how  utterly  dense,  ignorant,  and 
wanting  in  spiritual  aspiration  they  are,  it  must  be  line  upon 
line  if  ever  any  light  is  to  break  in  on  their  darkness." 

Some  indeed  took  the  missionaries  to  be  soldiers,  or  men 
come  to  steal  the  women,  in  which  case  they  were  frightened 
to  come  near ;  or  else,  when  these  alarms  were  dissipated, 
crowds  collected  who  were  far  more  interested  in  the 
dress  and  fair  complexions  of  the  ladies  than  in  their 
message. 
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In  time  however  the  work  at  Kasur  went  on  happily, 
and  there  were  several  baptisms  in  1895.  In  1896,  Miss 
Aitken  reported  no  baptisms  and  no  prospect  of  any,  but  in 
1897  there  were  twenty-three  baptisms,  bringing  up  the 
numbers  of  the  Church  to  forty-one.  A  whole  family,  from 
an  old  woman  of  seventy-five,  very  shrewd  and  intelligent,  to 
a  child  of  a  year  old,  were  baptised  together.  The  man  had 
been  long  seeking  Christ,  but  had  been  hindered  by  having 
two  wives,  one  of  whom — never  having  been  legally  married 
to  her — he  gave  up.  An  advanced  class  of  enquirers,  twenty- 
five  in  number,  and  an  elementary  class  of  fifteen  were 
formed.  Eighteen  villages  were  visited,  three  of  which 
had  some  Christian  inhabitants,  who  were  looked  after  first, 
the  others  being  taken  as  time  permitted. 

It  was  a  great  day  when,  on  the  23rd  December,  1899, 
the  little  Mission  Church  at  Kasur  was  opened.  Dr.  Newton 
of  Ferozepore,  speaking  on  this  occasion,  said  when  he 
recalled  his  visits  to  Kasur,  thirty  years  ago,  it  would  have 
seemed  to  him  as  likely  that  one  should  rise  from  the  grave  as 
that  anyone  in  that  city  should  show  an  interest  in  spiritual 
things.  Yet  here  was  a  crowd  of  native  Christians,  and 
numbers  of  Mohammedans  besides,  witnessing  the  opening. 

A  break  in  the  Lahore  work  was  occasioned  in  1899  by 
the  closing  of  the  City  Schools,  in  order  that  they  might 
re-open  entirely  under  the  charge  of  Christian  teachers, 
instead  of  having  Mohammedan  teachers  for  secular  subjects, 
as  had  been  almost  inevitable  in  the  earlier  days  of  mission 
work.  Not  long  after  the  opening  of  the  new  school,  it  con- 
tained 80  pupils.  Lace  work  is  now  being  taught  there  in 
the  hope  of  making  it  more  attractive.  "Fifteen  zenana  pupils 
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also  prepared  for  a  Scripture  examination  to  be  held  in  the 
spring  of  1900,  on  the  characters  in  Genesis  and  the  parables 
in  St.  Matthew.  Ten  were  successful,  and  the  subjects  for 
the  following  year  were  Exodus  i.  to  xx.  and  xxxii.,  and 
the  parables  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  It  was  hoped  that 
this  competition  might  arouse  some  real  interest  in  the  Bible. 


A   VILLAGE   GIRL   SPINNING. 

It  is  pleasant  that  the  latest  news  from  Kasur  tells  us  of 
greater  friendliness  and  willingness  to  hear  among  the 
people.  The  missionaries  are  welcomed  even  by  those  who 
as  yet  are  unconvinced. 

Miss  Aitken  tells  an  interesting  story  of  the  quiet  work 
going  on  in  the  family  of  a  Christian  widow,  and  of  the  talk 
on  religious  subjects  which  took  place  when  she  visited  her 
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old  home.  Her  brother  even  gave  over  his  only  son  into  the 
widow's  care,  and  allowed  her  to  send  him  to  a  Christian 
school.  On  his  return  home  in  the  holidays,  the  boy  would 
read  the  Bible  in  the  house  and  talk  of  the  teaching  he 
received  at  school.  "  One  can  see  the  belief  growing  steadily, 
they  talk  of  being  openly  Christians,"  Miss  Aitken  says, 
and  the  widow's  response,  on  hearing  of  it,  was  "  I  have  been 
expecting  that,  I  am  praying  for  it." 

Two  developments  of  work  at  Kasur  which  are  contem- 
plated, are:  1st. — School  work  among  Christian  girls  of  the 
poorer  classes  and  orphans  or  waifs,  in  order  that,  by  being 
kept  for  a  time  away  from  home,  they  may  be  freed  from  the 
heathen  customs  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  2nd. — A 
plan  for  sending  out  the  missionaries'  Christian  servants 
into  the  nearer  villages,  selling  books,  giving  tracts  and 
speaking  to  the  people  as  opportunity  offers.  When  they 
return  they  are  to  tell  what  they  have  seen  and  heard,  that 
all  may  pray  intelligently  for  the  village  or  for  individuals. 

"  Cast  all  your  care  on  God  !     That  anchor  holds  !  " 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

BENARES. 

"The  city  wholly  given  to  idolatry. " 

"  My  own  hope  is,  a  Sun  will  pierce 

The  thickest  cloud  earth  ever  stretched  : 

•  That,  after  Last,  returns  the  First 

Though  a  wide  compass  round  be  fetched." 

THERE  is  no  place  in  India  more  sacred  than  the 
ancient  city  of  Benares,  and  there  is  none  more 
interesting  from  its  various  associations.  The  origin 
of  the  city  is  very  obscure,  yet  we  know  it  was  an  important 
place  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  when  the  great 
Gautama  Buddha  came  to  preach  there  and  establish  his 
religion.  When  Buddhism  declined  in  India,  Benares 
became  a  great  centre  of  Brahminism,  because  of  its 
situation  on  the  banks  of  the  holy  river  Ganges.  However, 
in  1194,  A.D.,  Kutbu-ud-din,  the  general  and  afterwards 
•the  successor  of  Shahabu-din-Ghori,  the  Mohammedan  ruler 
of  North  India,  took  Benares  after  a  great  battle,  destroyed 
a  thousand  temples  and  built  mosques  on  their  sites.  Kutbu 
was  the  founder  of  the  Slave  Dynasty  which  ruled  at  Delhi 
1206-1290,  and  the  builder  of  the  beautiful  mosque  under 
the  shadow  of  the  great  Kutb  or  Tower  of  Victory,  which 
some  say  he  also  erected. 
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The  consequence  of  this  wholesale  destruction  was 
that  although  there  are  an  immense  number  of  temples  in 
Benares  (some  say  two  thousand),  hardly  any  are  large  or  old 
or  really  fine  as  regards  architecture.  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  busy  and  the  high  closely-packed  houses  form  a  great 
contrast  to  the  low  buildings  bordering  wide  roads  of  South 
India.  In  the  bazaar  the  brass-work  for  which  Benares  is 
famous  is  made  and  sold,  besides  wooden  bowls  and  boxes  and 
any  quantity  of  idols.  Here  also  beautiful  embroideries,  silks 
and  shawls  are  to  be  had.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  elbow  one's 
way  through  these  dirty  lanes,  with  shrines  to  Shiva  or  the 
hideous  fat  elephant,  Ganesh,  at  every  corner.  The  crowds 
are  great,  and  besides  the  people,  sacred  cows  are  wandering 
about  at  their  own  will. 

The  interest  and  beauty  of  Benares  centre  however  in 
the  river-bank,  where  the  palaces  and  temples  are  thickly 
crowded  for  a  space  of  three  miles.  The  opposite  shore 
is  absolutely  bare,  for  anybody  who  is  unlucky  enough  to 
die  there  will  be  re-born  as  an  ass,  while  even  a  Christian, 
should  he  die  in  Benares,  is  sure  of  salvation.  The  river- 
banks  are  high,  and  many  flights  of  steps  (called  ghats) 
descend  to  the  water,  while  above  there  are  numberless 
temples,  with  their  curious  pine-apple  shaped  towers,  said  to  be 
formed  in  imitation  of  a  flame  of  fire.  The  palaces  are 
very  handsome  and  numerous,  for  every  pious  Rajah  wishes 
to  own  a  palace  in  Benares.  But  even  when  they  are  not 
individually  beautiful,  the  whole  effect  of  this  mass  of 
buildings  is  fine,  when  the  golden  sunlight  strikes  on  them 
and  on  the  swarms  of  brightly-clad  natives  clustered  on  the 
steps  and  stages. 
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On  the  banks  may  be  seen,  among  other  interesting 
buildings,  the  shabby  little  temple  dedicated  to  the  small- 
pox goddess,  the  curious  Nepalese  temple,  and  the  three 
towers  of  the  very  sacred  Golden  Temple,  dedicated  to  Shiva, 
one  of  which  is  red  and  the  other  two  heavily  gilded.  The 
beauty  of  this  building,  such  as  it  is,  is  all  on  the  outside, 
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for  the  pavement  is  a  sea  of  mucl  from  the  water  of  the 
Well  of  Knowledge,  where  Shiva  is  supposed  to  dwell.  The 
nauseous  smell  of  the  water,  thick  with  the  decaying  flowers 
thrown  into  it  as  offerings,  would  make  it,  one  would  think, 
an  unpleasant  abode.  Crowds  of  worshippers  push  their 
way  among  the  sacred  cows,  which  roam  about  as  they  like, 
in  the  temples  as  in  the  streets.  The  other  temples  and 
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shrines  are  countless  and  over  all  tower  the  tall  minarets  of 
Aurungzeb's  mosque,  which  he  built  to  insult  the  faithful  on 
one  of  their  holiest  sites. 

A  main  part  of  Hindu  religion,  at  least  in  Benares, 
consists  in  bathing,  and  the  pious  worshipper  comes  three 
times  a  day  to  bathe,  to  wash  his  clothes  and  his  brass 
drinking  vessels,  and  then  complacently  to  drink  the  dirty 
water,  further  stirred  up  by  his  ablutions.  Even  the 
closely  shut-in  purdah  women  enjoy  a  liberty  they  are 
denied  elsewhere  and  may  come  out  to  wash  in  the  sacred 
stream. 

Each  nationality  has  its  own  ghat  or  bathing-place, 
and  the  city  is  also  divided  into  quarters  where  the  various 
races  dwell  apart.  It  is  most  curious  to  see  the  people  crowd- 
ing into  the  booths  of  brick  or  stone  in  which  they  undress, 
and  there  are  also  floating  stages,  protected  by  large  flat 
umbrellas  made  of  matting,  from  which  they  bathe.  Here 
you  may  see  them  throwing  garlands  into  the  water  or 
washing  their  long  hair  with  earth — said  to  be  highly 
cleansing — so  that  it  looks  grey  with  mud.  The  Brahmins 
who  sit  about  by  the  river-side  and  receive  the  offerings  of 
the  community  are  amongst  the  worst  and  laziest  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city.  They  are  called  "  Sons  of  the 
Ganges,"  and  bear  no  good  name,  even  among  those  who 
contribute  largely  to  their  support. 

At  the  Burning  Ghat  pyres  for  cremation  may  be  seen 
being  built,  and,  as  one  family  has  the  right  of  supplying 
the  wood  and  spices  necessary,  there  are  often  unseemly 
squabbles  about  payment  before  the  bodies  are  admitted 
into  the  enclosure.  Only  two  bodies  can  be  burnt  at  one 
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time,  and  meanwhile  they  are  laid  with  their  feet  in  the 
sacred  water,  the  men  swathed  in  white  cloths  and  the 
women  in  red. 

It  was  to  this  stronghold  of  Hinduism  that  our  Society 
was  urged  to  send  out  a  lady  in  1866.  Work  had  already 
been  begun  there,  but  in  a  small  way,  and  a  strong  appeal 
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was  received  that  it  might  not  be  allowed  to  drop.  Miss 
Malyn  was  sent  out  there  in  1867,  in  response  to  this 
request,  and  in  a  year's  time  she  was  able  to  report  that  ten 
houses  were  open  to  her.  Ten  houses  in  a  city  of  over 
200,000  was  not  much,  but  it  was  well  to  make  even  a  small 
beginning.  The  ladies  were  anxious  to  learn  to  read  and  to 
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work,  and  made  rapid  progress,  but  the  Scripture  teaching, 
though  always  introduced,  was  less  welcome. 

By  1869  there  were  23  Zenanas  open  and  a  high-caste 
school  with  32  pupils,  and  it  was  sad  that,  the  following  year, 
Miss  Malyn  had  to  return  to  England  ill,  having  just 
exchanged  her  station  for  Calcutta.  She  had  done  what 
she  could,  and  yet  it  seemed  so  little.  Thousands  of  women  at 
the  bathing  ghats,  and  thirty  houses  only  open  to  her  visits  1 
Yet  many  seemed  to  listen  attentively  and  of  one  pupil, 
whose  death  from  cholera  she  recorded,  Miss  Malyn  could 
write  : — "  I  have  in  my  heart  great  hopes  that  I  shall  meet 
her  amid  the  white-robed  throng.  She  knew  but  little,  but 
I  do  believe  she  loved  and  believed  in  proportion." 

Miss  Hull  now  took  up  the  Benares  work,  and  on  her 
marriage,  her  sister,  Miss  E.  Hull,  succeeded  her.  The 
work  went  on  steadily  with  increasing  numbers  in  both 
schools  and  Zenanas,  and  in  1874  there  was  the  joy  of  seeing 
two  pupils  not  only  baptised,  but  "  by  God's  grace,  walking 
in  the  truth  and  growing  in  knowledge  as  in  grace."  The 
confidence  of  the  people  was  being  won.  "  Old  women  who 
used  to  draw  up  their  skirts  and  shuffle  up  a  step  or  alley,  to 
avoid  contact  with  my  very  breath,  now  smile  and  say, 
'were  you  having  a  school  in  that  house?  You  are  very  good 
to  us  all.' " 

Still,  the  people  were  very  bigoted,  very  prejudiced  and 
devoted  to  their  idolatries.  All  however  were  not  content. 
One  poor  sick  woman,  the  wife  of  a  Rajah  who  had  once  been 
rich,  looked  round  her  comfortless  room,  exclaiming, 

"  Oh,  how  dreadful  we  Bengalis  are  in  our  ways!  How 
different  it  would  be  if  I  were  a  Mem  Sahib.  How  well  taken 
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care  of  I  should  be,  because  you  always  care  for  the  sick. 
Ah,  well,"  she  added  with  a  sigh, "  things  will  not  be  very 
different  in  my  time,  but  when  my  children  grow  up  they 
will  be  free,  and  I  will  teach  them  to  love  the  Bible,  and 
believe  that  it  is  God's  word." 

That  happy  time  has  not  come  yet,  though  we  see  the 
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barriers  of  caste  and  prejudice  breaking  down  before  the 
advance  of  education.  But  a  mere  outward  freedom  will 
not  help  the  women  of  India  much  unless  we  can  give  them 
the  true  freedom  of  the  soul  with  it. 

Miss  Hull  had  to  leave  Benares  in  1876  to  take   charge 
of  her  sister's  motherless  children,  and  during  a  short  time 
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after  her  departure,  Miss  Thorn  superintended  the  work, 
succeeded  by  Miss  Roberts  in  1878,  and  later  by  Miss  Haitz 
and  Miss  Collisson,  who  both  joined  the  newly-constituted 
Church  of  England  Zenana  Mission  in  1880. 

Miss  Hull  had  some  interesting  cases  to  tell  of  before 
her  departure.  One  woman  said  to  her, 

"This  book  is  gradually  separating  me  from  all  I 
used  to  hold  sacred.  When  I  listen  to  it  my  mind  feels 
uneasy  and  disturbed." 

"Then  why  not  leave  off  reading?  "  was  the  answer. 

"  Leave  off,"  she  exclaimed,  "  no,  how  could  I  leave  off?  " 

"  No  man  having  tasted  old  wine  straightway  desireth 
new,"  said  Miss  Hull. 

"Yes,  I  understand,"  said  the  woman,  "having  heard 
all  that  this  book  teaches,  how  can  I  again  return  to  what  is 
false  ?  I  have  tasted  something  better." 

"  I  am  quite  of  your  mind  on  the  subject  of  religion,"  she 
wrote  later,  "  but  we  Bengalis  have  much  to  fear  if  we  make 
a  profession." 

There  was  a  nice,  thoughtful  little  girl  of  twelve, 
who  said  she  would  read  the  books  Miss  Hull  left,  but  not  the 
Hindu  Shastres,  as  her  grandmother  wished — she  could  not 
be  of  two  minds.  And  when  the  grandmother  talked  about 
fate,  "  it  will  be  as  it  is  written  on  her  forehead,"  she  said 
very  decidedly, 

"  Why  do  you  speak  so  ?  There  is  nothing  written  on 
my  forehead.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  fate.  All  will  be 
with  me  as  God  shall  arrange  for  me." 

Miss  Gault  and  Miss  Patteson  took  up  the  Zenana  work 
in  1 88 1,  and  it  prospered  in  their  hands,  for  in  1882, 
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91  Zenanas  were  being  visited,  and  there  were  191  pupils 
under  regular  instruction  twice  a  week.  There  were  5 
schools  with  145  pupils. 

One  can  imagine  the  little  school-girls.  Even  amongst 
the  tiny  ones  (the  eldest  seven  years  old)  they  could  answer 
New  Testament  questions  very  nicely,  and  tell  the  Old 
Testament  history  to  the  call  of  Abraham.  But  they  sewed 
disgracefully,  though  they  were  able  to  read  and  write. 
It  is  the  men  who  do  needlework  in  India,  and  women 
know  little  of  this — to  our  minds — essentially  feminine 
occupation. 

Miss  Patteson  began  dispensary  work  in  1881,  and 
treated  600  patients  during  the  year.  It  gave  a  great 
opportunity  for  talking  to  the  women  and  distributing  tracts, 
not  to  speak  of  the  advantage  of  enlightened  medical  help. 
There  were  some  fresh  interests  besides.  A  rich  Hindu 
gentleman  of  high-caste  wished  his  wife  and  daughter  to  be 
taught.  They  were,  he  said,  "  entirely  rustic."  Also  a  strict 
Mohammedan  family,  living  under  the  shadow  of  a  mosque, 
which,  with  their  house,  had  belonged  to  them  for  200  years, 
welcomed  Miss  Patteson's  visits  and  listened  to  the  reading 
of  the  Bible.  The  idea  of  God  as  our  Father  in  Heaven 
seemed  to  them  very  strange. 

The  native  Christians  often  asked  for  medical  help,  and 
from  one  of  them  came  this  letter  : — 

"  Respected  Miss  Baba — I  must  respectfully  beg  to  state  your 
honour  that  I  have  used  your  medicine  to  my  child,  according 
to  your  kind  prescription,  and  from  the  last  midnight  he  feel 
better,  no  fever  attacked.  To-day  only  he  got  a  little  cough 
sometime.  Thank  God,  and  you  for  your  so  much  kindness.  I 
hope  you  will  be  kindly  able  to  look  after  once  more  any  time 
if  please. — With  best  regard." 
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After  a  time  the  dispensary  had  to  be  closed,  though 
Miss  Patteson  continued  to  give  medical  treatment  in  the 
Zenanas. 

In  the  spring  of  1885  a  young  Brahmini  convert, 
Sushila,  was  baptised.  She  had  been  learning  for  some 
years,  and  latterly  began  to  take  a  great  interest  in  the 
Bible.  Fortunately  her  husband  was  seldom  at  home,  for 
when  he  visited  her,  he  would  take  her  books  and  tear  them 
in  pieces.  After  long  struggles  Sushila  made  up  her  mind 
to  give  up  all  for  Christ's  sake,  even  though  it  involved 
leaving  her  little  boy,  eighteen  months  old,  and  she  fled  to 
the  mission-house. 

Her  mother  implored  her  to  return  home,  and  her 
husband,  little  as  he  cared  for  her,  was  liberal  in  promises  as 
to  what  he  would  do  if  she  would  come  back.  But  she  stood 
firm. 

Somebody  spoke  to  her  of  all  she  had  given  up.  "  Ah," 
she  answered,  "  I  have  found  a  gem." 

Sushila  was  eight  months  in  the  Converts'  Home  at 
Barrackpore,  and  it  was  hoped  that  she  might  become  an 
earnest  worker  for  Christ.  She  was  growing  in  grace  and 
knowledge,  though  her  health  was  much  injured  by  all  she 
had  gone  through.  However,  this  was  not  to  be.  Constant 
fever  weakened  her  so  much  that  she  became  quite  an 
invalid,  but  during  a  long  and  trying  illness  her  faith  never 
wavered.  Her  mother  came  and  reproached  Sushila,  saying 
that  illness  had  fallen  on  her  because  she  had  left  her  own 
religion. 

But  Sushila  answered,  "  I  have  perfect  trust  that  what 
God  does  for  me  is  best." 
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Gradually  the  girl  grew  weaker,  but  she  rarely  failed  in 
patience,  and  never  forgot  the  one  bit  of  English  she  knew, 
"Thank  you."  During  the  hot  weather  she  suffered  much, 
but  she  was  quite  peaceful  and  happy. 

"  We  should  like  to  keep  you  with  us  a  little  longer," 
Miss  Gault  said. 

"  I  have  wanted  to  do  some  work  for  Christ,"  answered 
Sushila,  "  but  now  I  am  going  to  be  for  ever  with  Him." 

The  mother's  cries  and  screams  contrasted  with  her 
daughter's  calmness.  The  little  child  was  brought  also  and 
looked  on  with  a  grave  troubled  face,  taking  a  punkah  in  his 
tiny  hands  to  fan  his  mother  as  she  lay  exhausted. 

"  No  fear,"  she  said,  quietly.  And  when  she  passed 
away,  it  was  so  peacefully  that  Miss  Gault  hardly  knew  when 
all  was  over. 

Miss  Pantin,  writing  from  Barrackpore,  said  :  "Among 
all  the  younger  converts  there  was  none  in  whom  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit  were  more  clearly  shown." 

It  was  a  pleasure,  when  little  boys  were  later  on 
admitted  into  the  Bengali  School,  to  have  Sushila's  child 
among  the  pupils.  He  was  bright  and  intelligent,  and  very 
like  his  mother. 

Monmohini,  a  Kulin  Brahmin  woman,  was  baptised  in 
1888.  She  had  been  deserted  by  her  husband  when  only 
seven  years  old,  and  he  had  never  been  heard  of  since,  so  she 
lived  on  with  her  widowed  mother,  poor,  but  much  respected. 
Two  years  before  she  was  actually  baptised,  Monmohini  had 
decided  that  she  ought  to  confess  Christ,  and  her  preparation 
was  slowly  and  carefully  made  and  her  answers  very  clear. 
The  poor  old  mother  was  dreadfully  distressed,  mourned  her 
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daughter  as  though  she  were  dead,  and  at  first  refused  to  eat. 
But  after  a  time  she  gave  up  the  little  stone  idol  she  had 
worshipped  for  years,  and  began  to  learn  the  Lord's  Prayer 
from  her  daughter.  By  degrees  the  old  woman,  once  so 
satisfied  with  her  own  good  works,  learnt  to  see  her  need  of 
a  Saviour.  Had  she  not  spent  her  money  on  pilgrimages, 
and  on  feeding  Brahmin  piiests  ?  How  could  she  be  sinful  in 
God's  sight  ?  This  had  been  her  comfort  till  the  day  came 
when  she  cried  out — 

"  Can  God  ever  forgive  such  a  great  sinner  as  I  am." 

She  was  so  unhappy  that  the  teacher  had  to  get  up  in 
the  night  to  pray  with  her.  But  then  came  a  time  of  peace 
and  joy,  and  the  old  woman  longed  to  be  baptised. 

1890  was  a  year  to  be  much  remembered  in  Benares — a 
year  in  which  seven  converts  were  baptised.  Oulsam 
Begum,  a  high-class  Mohammedan  widow,  her  adopted  son 
and  his  little  child,  were  received  into  Christ's  Church. 
Then  there  was  a  little  pupil  of  Qulsam  Begum's,  a  child 
of  ten  named  Jaffri,  who  had  given  her  own  heart  to  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  been  the  means  of  her  mother's  conversion 
also.  The  mother,  a  widow  named  Bassu,  little  Jaffri,  and 
her  two  brothers  aged  five  and  seven,  were  all  baptised  the 
same  day. 

In  1893,  Miss  Pattison  and  Miss  Townsend  came  home 
for  rest,  while  Miss  McPhun  and  Miss  Johnston-Smyth  took 
charge  of  the  Benares  work.  The  latter  had  50  Bengali 
Zenanas  to  visit  as  against  19  the  previous  year.  It  was  sad 
enough  when  her  school-children  were  married  and  shut  up 
in  the  dull  Zenanas.  One  of  these,  a  little  girl  of  ten,  said, 
"  You  see,  I  am  the  only  one  in  the  house  who  worships 
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Jesus."  It  is  pathetic  to  think  of  the  forlorn  little  creature, 
standing  alone  at  an  age  when  English  children  are  so  care- 
fully watched  over  and  taught.  She  explained  very  sweetly 
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and  simply  how  Jesus  was  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  then  said, 
"One  can  hardly  help  crying  when  one  thinks  of  all  His 
trouble." 
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A  visitor  to  Benares  that  year  was  much  struck  with  the 
fakirs.  One  was  stretched  out  on  a  bed  bristling  with  nails, 
where  he  had  been  lying  nine  hours  a  day  for  nineteen  years. 
Another  lay  summer  and  winter  between  two  fires  on  the 
ground.  Then  there  was  the  holy  man  of  Benares,  only 
lately  deceased,  sitting  on  the  ground  naked,  and  spending 
his  time  in  contemplation.  Thousands  visited  him  yearly, 
his  image  was  sold  all  over  the  city,  and  his  statue  publicly 
worshipped. 

She  also  met  outside  the  Monkey  Temple  a  nice-looking 
Hindu  lady  arid  two  daughters.  This  temple,  a  most  dirty 
place,  is  sacred  to  the  Monkey-god,  Hanuman,  and  numbers 
of  monkeys  are  running  about  its  precincts  and  fed  by  the 
faithful.  The  lady  was  worshipping  Kali,  by  touching  a 
stone  and  then  turning  round. 

"  And  do  you  think  your  sins  are  forgiven  by  doing 
that  ?  "  asked  the  visitor. 

"  Sins,"  exclaimed  the  lady,  much  surprised,  and  raising 
her  soft  black  eyes  to  look  at  the  questioner,  "  I  never 
sinned.  How  could  I  do  any  sin  ?  We  never  did  in  our 
lives  or  any  of  our  family." 

The  story  of  Rajubala  may  come  in  here.  Her  husband, 
a  Bengali,  had  once  been  a  Christian,  but  he  gave  up  his 
faith  and  married  this  young  Hindu  girl.  But  before  his 
death  he  bitterly  repented  and  came,  very  ill  of  consumption, 
to  Benares,  to  leave  his  wife  and  children  in  Christian  hands. 
Two  of  the  native  teachers  took  the  poor  young  widow  into 
their  home,  and  by  watching  their  lives  and  reading  the 
Bible,  she  was  converted.  Her  parents  were  terribly  angry, 
and  it  was  a  work  of  great  difficulty  to  induce  them  to  give 
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up  the  baby,  which  had  been  left  in  their  charge  when 
Rajubala  and  the  elder  ones  came  to  Benares.  At  last  it  was 
managed,  and  the  mother  and  children  sent  to  the  Converts' 
Home,  at  Allahabad.  As  the  elder  child  said,  "  Even  the 
baby  would  now  never  learn  to  bow  its  little  head  to  idols." 
In  a  later  interview  with  her  father,  he  promised  to  make 
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Rajubala's  boy  his  heir  if  she  would  give  him  up  to  be  brought 
up  as  a  Hindu,  but  with  gentle  dignity  and  firmness  she 
refused. 

The  famine  in  1897  was  not  so  bad  at  Benares  as  at 
many  other  places,  but  still  there  was  a  great  deal  of  distress, 
and  the  sewing-classes  for  high- caste  women  made  a  great 
opportunity  for  gathering  them  together  and  telling  them  the 
Gospel  story. 
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One  poor  woman  was  more  like  a  skeleton  than  a  living 
creature  when  Miss  Johnson-Smyth  visited  her.  She  sang 
and  spoke  to  her  of  Jesus,  Whose  Name  the  poor  thing  had 
never  heard,  and  gave  her  money  to  buy  food.  She  used  to 
look  out  eagerly  for  her  kind  visitor,  and  say— 

"  Did  not  Jesus  send  you  to-day  ?  " 

When  Miss  Johnson-Smyth  returned  after  her  holidays, 
she  found  the  poor  woman  very  ill,  and  it  was  touching  to 
see  her  clasp  her  hands  and  thank  "  Jesus,  the  Great  King," 
for  what  she  was  given.  That  was  the  one  name  she  learnt. 
It  was  her  earnest  prayer  that  God  would  wash  away  her  sins 
and  cleanse  her  in  the  blood  of  Jesus.  One  day  when  the 
missionary  called,  she  heard  of  her  death.  The  husband  told 
how  his  wife  had  begged  him  to  send  for  Miss  Johnson-Smyth, 
and  how  she  had  again  and  again  repeated  the  name  of  Jesus. 

Miss  Johnson-Smyth  returned  home  early  in  1898  for  a 
holiday,  and  Miss  Gault  took  her  place.  She  was  impressed 
alike  by  the  opportunities  for  work,  and  by  the  mighty  evil 
influences  which  Benares  presented.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
battlefield  of  two  opposing  forces.  Miss  Johnson-Smyth 
added  to  this,  that  since  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Besant  to  Benares, 
some  years  ago,  when  she  bathed  in  the  Ganges  and  wor- 
shipped in  the  temples,  many  of  the  men  accepted  her  as 
their  guru  or  teacher,  and  thence  a  still  stronger  and  more 
subtle  opposition  to  Christianity  arose.  Two  opposition 
schools  were  started  for  girls  and  boys  in  consequence  of 
this  movement. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Benares  missionaries  had  the  joy 
of  beginning  village  work  at  Mogul  Serai,  an  account  of  which 
will  be  found  in  chapter  XVIII. 
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During  1900,  the  missionaries  speak  of  much  encourage- 
ment. Miss  Gault  has  taken  charge  of  the  Mission,  Miss 
Johnson-Smyth  has  been  much  at  Mogul  Serai,  and  Miss 
Mathews  has  managed  the  Bengali  School.  "  The  bright 
spot "  in  a  work  where  so  much  must  needs  be  dark,  is  the 
work  among  the  young,  in  the  schools.  There  at  least  soft 
hearts  and  uncorrupted  minds  may  be  found.  There  the 
seed  may  be  sown  with  good  hope  of  its  bearing  fruit.  But  all 
our  missionaries,  new  and  old,  seem  alike  impressed  with  the 
terribly  evil  influences  of  Benares  and  the  hopelessness, 
humanly  speaking,  of  contending  against  them. 

It  is  good  to  remember  that  He  who  speaks  to  them  who 
dwell  "  even  where  Satan's  seat  is,"  has  "  the  sharp  sword  with 
two  edges,"  "  quick  and  powerful,"  and  when  human  effort 
fails,  He  can  convict  and  convert,  and  give  strength  for  every 
need. 


"  Let  Thy  Word  prevail, 
Oh  !  let  Thy  Word  prevail,  to  take  away 
The  sting  of  human  nature  .... 

Let  every  nation  hear 
The  high  behest,  and  every  heart  obey." 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE    BOMBAY    PRESIDENCY. 

"  I  am  the  Lord,  the  God  of  all  flesh  :  is  there  anything  too  hard 
for  Me  ?  ' ' 

"  Out  of  the  shadows  of  night 
The  world  rolls  into  Light ; 
It  is  daybreak  everywhere  !  ' ' 

BOMBAY  is  among  the  beautiful  cities  of  the  world  and 
the  view,  as  the  traveller  approaches  it  by  sea,  is  one 
to  be  remembered.  The  public  buildings  are  very  fine, 
the  open  spaces  numerous,  the  roads  wide  and  bordered  by 
trees,  while  the  native  city  is  singularly  picturesque.  It  is 
like  passing  through  a  long  continuous  bazaar  to  drive 
along  its  crowded  streets,  the  houses  irregular,  latticed  and 
balconied,  wares  of  all  sorts  exposed  for  sale  in  the  open 
shops  raised  a  few  steps  above  the  road,  with  shrines  and 
temples  here  and  there.  Or  the  traveller  climbs  the  steep 
ascent  to  Malabar  Hill,  where  well-built  private  houses  stand, 
each  surrounded  by  its  garden  with  a  wealth  of  tropical 
shrubs,  and  there  is  a  lovely  view  of  the  blue  sea  and  the 
fine  hills  beyond.  The  curious  temple  of  Valkeshwar  is 
likely  to  be  visited,  a  small  building,  with  a  tank  in  front 
of  it,  surrounded  by  flights  of  steps  leading  up  to  picturesque 
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irregular  shrines  and  houses.  And  nobody  will  omit  to  see 
the  Towers  of  Silence,  where  the  noiseless  processions  of 
white-robed  Parsees  bring  their  shrouded  dead  to  be  devoured 
by  the  vultures.  The  towers,  squat  white  buildings,  not 
unlike  the  old  martello  towers  of  our  southern  coasts,  are 
scattered  in  a  large  wild  garden,  and  the  vultures  hover  round 
and  sit  on  the  trees,  waiting  for  their  prey. 

The  great  variety  of  races  which  inhabit  Bombay  give  it 
a  peculiar  interest.  There  are  Europeans  of  every  nationality, 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  Parsees  and  Jews.  The  hurrying 
crowds  in  the  streets  present  a  wonderful  diversity  of  dress 
and  colouring,  and  the  charm  and  picturesqueness  of  the 
East  are  combined  with  the  life  and  activity  of  the  West. 

BOMBAY. 

Our  Zenana  work  in  Bombay  began  with  the  employment 
of  a  Biblewoman  in  1863.  Suggoona,  the  first  of  these,  had 
a  great  deal  of  natural  ability  and  was  clever  in  answering 
the  often  puzzling  questions  of  her  hearers.  She  was  of 
Brahmin  descent  and  the  daughter  of  a  native  minister.  In 
1867,  Suggoona's  mother,  Radhabai,  joined  her  in  the  work. 
"  I  cannot  boast  of  any  great  wisdom  or  learning  to  discuss 
with  cavillers,"  this  good  woman  said,  "but  this  much  1  can 
do,  I  can  tell  of  my  own  experience,  and  the  love  and 
power  of  Jesus  to  my  soul." 

Suggoona  and  her  mother  visited  not  only  Hindus 
and  Parsees,  but  the  Ben i- Israel,  mentioned  later  on.  They 
were  both  exceedingly  earnest  and  devoted.  In  18/0,  Miss 
Vercoe  arrived  from  England  to  undertake  Zenana  work, 
but  she  did  not  settle  in  Bombay  till  quite  the  end  of  the 
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year.  In  1871,  a  new  station,  Bhundara,  was  opened  by 
Suggoona's  widowed  sister,  Mrs.  Venket-Rao,  who  had  lived 
there  with  her  husband  and  had  been  a  consistent  witness 
for  Christ  in  that  large  heathen  city,  which  contained  only 
two  other  Christian  families. 

In  1872,  Suggoona  was  married  and  became  Mrs. 
Gampatrao,  and  the  following  year  Miss  Vercoe  also  married 
and  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Harding,  while  Mrs.  Deimler 
undertook  some  of  the  Mohammedan  work.  The  baptism 
of  a  native  lady,  Vithabai,  was  a  great  joy  to  the  workers, 
though  it  occasioned  Mrs.  Gumpatrao  some  persecution  and 
anxiety. 

By  1875  there  were  five  English  lady  missionaries  in 
Bombay,  besides  native  assistants.  When  one  considers 
that  Bombay  is  now  the  third  largest  city  in  the  Empire  the 
number  does  not  seem  great.  Work  there  is  different  to 
what  it  is  in  most  parts  of  India.  The  women  have  much 
more  liberty  and  there  are  few  zenana  restrictions,  especially 
among  the  Parsee  women,  who  go  about  freely  unveiled. 
The  variety  of  races  also  lends  a  great  interest  to  the  work, 
the  Parsees  being  often  very  accessible,  even  when  the 
Hindus  are  not.  In  those  days  caste  prejudice  was  very 
strong,  and  Miss  Harding  was  not  allowed  to  put  her  foot 
on  the  same  mat  with  the  high-class  Hindu  lady  who 
condescended  to  receive  her  visits.  Still,  it  was  comparatively 
easy  to  get  into  the  houses,  though  to  awaken  interest  was 
a  different  matter.  Miss  Fallen  met  with  many  interesting 
cases.  One  old  lady  said  to  her:  "  You  think  I  do  not  love 
Christ,  but  I  do.  I  love  Him  as  much  as  my  own  prophet, 
and  if  some  of  my  friends  were  to  hear  me  say  that  they 
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would  kill  me."  However,  in  her  great  anxiety  lest  any 
harm  should  come  to  the  missionaries  from  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war,  then  in  progress,  and  which  she  vaguely 
imagined  might  spread  to  India,  she  proposed  that  they 
should  become  Mohammedans  till  the  war  was  over. 

Many  of  the  Mohammedan  ladies  understood  their  own 
religion  very  well  and  could  argue  fairly.  Christ,  they 
said,  was  a  holy  man,  but  He  never  professed  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  ;  Mohammed  was  the  last  and  greatest  prophet, 
who  would  lead  them  to  God. 

By  1879  there  were  1 17  Zenana  pupils,  and  Miss  Mallock 
and  Miss  Schvvarz  helped  with  these.  When  in  1881  Miss 
Fallen  was  obliged  to  return  to  England,  Miss  Trott, 
Miss  Spencer  and  Miss  Davies  carried  on  the  Zenana  work. 
Some,  even  of  the  Mohammedan  women,  seemed  to  receive 
the  Gospel  in  their  hearts,  though  they  still  held  back  from 
an  open  profession.  "  We  who  visit  them  and  love  them," 
writes  Miss  Davies,  "  and  hear  from  themselves  of  the 
stupendous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  open  profession 
of  Christianity  by  baptism,  can  understand  and  sympathise 
with  them  in  a  way  that  outsiders  cannot ;  and,  when  the 
time  comes,  then  we  know  that  the  needed  grace  and 
strength  will  be  given  to  enable  these  women  bravely  to 
take  up  the  burden  of  a  daily  martyrdom." 

Miss  Davies  was  reading  about  the  Fall  with  one  of  these 
women  one  day,  and  she  said  : 

"  Still,  in  spite  of  our  sin,  God  loves  us,  though  He  hates 
sin  far  more  than  we  can  do." 

"  Yes/'  replied  the  Mohammedan  woman,  "  though  we 
are  sinners,  we  can  go  to  God  and  we  shall  live  with  Him." 
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"Ah,  but  how  can  we  go?  Only  through  the  Lord 
Jesus." 

"  Of  course,"  she  said.  "  How  did  you  come  into  my 
room  ?  Was  it  not  by  the  staircase?  So  only  through 
Jesus  Christ  can  we  get  to  heaven." 

The  Bombay  work,  though  steady,  was  often  uneventful ; 
"  easier  to  do  than  to  write  about,"  as  one  of  the  missionaries 
said.  One  of  its  most  interesting  developments  was  the 
Beni-Israel  School,  which,  taking  its  rise  from  the  little  work 
begun  by  the  early  Biblewomen,  has  under  Miss  Trott's  loving 
care  grown  till  it  receives  180  children,  while  57  houses  of 
the  community  are  visited,  besides  many  of  the  poorer 
people  who  have  not  separate  dwellings.  The  Beni-Israel 
are  Jews  who  migrated  to  India  very  early,  some  think  soon 
after  the  captivity,  and  who  have  always  adhered  to  their 
ancient  faith.  The  following  is  a  prayer  written  by  one  of 
the  children  : — 

"  Almighty  and  most  merciful  God  and  Father,  I,  a  sinner, 
am  not  worthy  to  come  into  Thy  Presence.  But  Thou  art 
gracious,  and  didst  send  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  save  me. 
Through  him  I  approach  Thee,  and  beseech  Thee  to  help 
me  :  as  Thou  didst  protect  me  from  all  the  perils  and  dangers 
of  the  past  night,  so  give  me  the  Holy  Spirit  this  day,  and  may 
I  continually  bear  in  mind  that  the  Lord  is  my  helper.  Why 
should  I  be  careful  about  anything  when  I  read  Thy  holy 
word?  Imprint  its  promises  on  my  heart.  Bless  all  in  my 
home.  This  I  ask,  compassionate  Saviour,  in  Thy  Name. 
Amen." 

In  1891  the  hearts  of  the  workers  were  gladdened  by 
the  baptism  of  two  girls  of  the  Beni-Israel,  whose  mother, 
after  bitter  opposition,  relented  enough  to  be  present  at  the 
time,  and  even  to  attend  the  missionaries'  evening  prayers. 
After  a  few  months  the  mother  and  her  boy  of  eleven  were 
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baptised.  Miss  Campbell,  who  took  charge  of  the  Beni- 
Israel  school,  had  reason  to  be  encouraged.  There  were 
115  names  on  her  register,  and  the  children  not  only 
understood  intelligently  but  seemed  really  to  care  about 
the  Gospel  story. 

A  school  had  also  been  established  for  the  children 
belonging  to  the  Khojas,  a  Mohammedan  sect,  whose  leader 
is  supposed  to  be  lineally  descended  from  the  prophet,  and 
who  are  more  willing  to  have  their  girls  educated  than  the 
Sunnis  or  Shiahs,  though  they  are  very  strict  in  their 
observances. 

The  Beni-Israel  and  Mohammedan  work  was  flourishing 
in  1896,  the  schools  well  attended,  the  children  and  women 
eager  and  interested,  when  the  terrible  plague  visitation  came, 
which  drove  away  half  the  population  of  Bombay,  and 
decimated  those  who  remained.  At  one  fell  stroke  the 
High  School  was  reduced  to  a  third  of  its  usual  numbers, 
house-to-house  visiting  was  nearly,  in  some  cases  altogether, 
stopped,  the  teachers  fled.  All  through  the  native  quarter, 
dark  circles  on  the  walls  marked  where  someone,  or  perhaps 
two  or  four  or  more  persons  had  died  of  the  plague.  Business 
came  nearly  to  a  standstill,  and  everything  was  disorganised. 
Miss  Edge  went  to  nurse  in  the  Plague  Hospital,  her  own 
work  being  nearly  at  an  end.  The  other  missionaries, 
having  no  visiting  to  do,  devoted  themselves  entirely  to 
school  teaching,  to  supply  the  lack  of  the  ordinary  teachers, 
and  the  pupils  profited  by  the  change.  It  was  a  comfort  to 
know  that  amid  all  the  excitement  and  terror,  the  native 
Christians  remained  comparatively  calm. 

By  degrees  the    intense  alarm  died  down,  the  plague 
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abated,  and  in  the  end  1897  the  missionaries  resumed  their 
visiting,  and  the  Beni- Israel  and  Khoja  and  other  schools 
regained  their  numbers.  The  prize-giving  among  the 
Khoja  girls  was  described,  at  this  time,  as  a  brilliant  sight, 
only  to  be  compared  to  a  bed  of  many-coloured  tulips. 
Long  loose  trousers  and  tunics  of  gorgeous  brocade  or 
tinsel,  little  round  thickly-embroidered  caps  on  the  small 
dark  heads,  and  quantities  of  jewellery  and  beads,  made  up 
a  bright  whole.  They  sang  .a  hymn  to  a  weird  native  air,  of 
which  this  is  the  translation — 

"  Tell  me  where  Thou  art  to  be  found,  O  Lord,  so  that 
I  may  get  to  know  Thee,  and  never  leave  Thee,  nor  stray 
from  the  path  that  leadeth  to  Thee." 

Again  the  plague  burst  out  with  renewed  fury,  reaching 
its  maximum  in  the  week  ending  March  26th,  1898,  when 
350-360  deaths  per  24  hours  were  registered.  Fires  blazing 
day  and  night  in  the  burning  ghats,  the  smoke  darkening 
all  the  air,  funeral  bells  tinkling  incessantly  in  the  streets,  the 
Hindus  in  their  red  draperies,  laid  on  a  light  bamboo  bier 
sometimes  covered  with  flowers,  the  Parsees  shrouded  in 
plain  white,  the  Mohammedans  in  covered  biers — being  borne 
in  continual  processions  to  the  cemetery  or  the  Towers  of 
Silence,  or  the  burning  ghat, — all  this  was  very  sad  and  solemn. 

The  school-girls  felt  it  and  the  result  was  the  conversion 
of  many,  and  increased  earnestness  and  reverent  attention 
among  all.  The  Mohammedan  Zenana  ladies  were  also 
more  willing  to  listen.  So  one  hopes  that  out  of  that  terrible 
visitation,  the  effects  of  which — even  when  it  comes  to  an 
end — must  long  be  felt  in  Bombay,  may  come  blessing  to 
the  inhabitants  in  the  spread  of  Christ's  Gospel. 


Ill 
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In  1899  there  were  240  children  in  the  two  Beni-Israel 
schools  and  85  in  the  Khoja  school.  The  missionaries 
visited,  as  they  were  able,  in  the  segregation  camps,  but  their 
ordinary  work  remained  disorganised  in  consequence  of  the 
terrible  scourge,  which  seems  as  if  it  would  never  be 
dislodged  from  Bombay.  In  the  first  three  months  of  1900 
the  death-rate  reached  nearly  32,000,  the  normal  mortality 
for  that  period  being  about  6,500.  The  regular  Zenana 
visiting  was  much  hindered,  but  Miss  King  was  able 
to  organise  -some  Evangelistic  work  in  the  segregation 
camps. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  amid  all  these  discourage- 
ments, the  Beni-Israel  work  has  prospered  during  1900. 
Miss  Macdonald  visits  the  women  in  the  "chawls,"  (a  sort  of 
tenement-house)  where  the  poorest  Jewish  people  live,  and 
they  will  come  out  into  the  common  passage  to  listen,  some- 
times bringing  their  own  copy  of  the  Scriptures  with  them. 
A  Beni-Israelite  woman  was  lately  baptised,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  her  mother  and  younger  sisters  will  shortly  follow  her 
example. 

The  Marathi  work  is  chiefly  undertaken  by  Miss 
Deimler,  as  Miss  Schwarz  has  been  forbidden  by  the  doctors 
.to  return  to  India,  and  Miss  Morris  is  taking  a  holiday, 
Though  the  Hindus  fled,  if  they  could  at  all  afford  to  do  so, 
and  their  quarter  of  the  city  was  a  desert,  the  Mohammedans, 
being  fatalists,  remained,  and  there  were  better  opportunities 
than  before  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  them.  In  the 
segregation  and  health  camps  too,  the  Marathi  women,  to 
many  of  whom  the  story  was  absolutely  new,  listened  with 
deep  interest  while  Mrs  Anderson  (Miss  Deimler's  sister  and 
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lately  one  of  our  missionaries)  told  them  about  Christ's  life 
and  death.  So  that,  amid  the  gloom,  there  have  been  some 
bright  spots  in  a  work  which,  once  so  flourishing,  has  of  late 
been  so  sadly  hindered. 

"  Dark  things  shall  one  day  be  clear;  to  obey  is  to  understand." 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  BOMBAY  PRESIDENCY.— II. 

God     .     .     .   cause  His  face  to  shine  upon  us  ;  that  Thy  way 
may  be  known  upon  earth." 

"  All  may  save  self: — but  minds  that  heavenward  tower 
Aim  at  a  wider  power, 
Gifts  on  the  world  to  shower." 

POONA. 

IT  was  not  long  before  work  branched  out  from  Bombay 
into  other  parts  of  the  Presidency.  Miss  Abbot  had 

begun  to  work  at  Poona,  "  a  very  bigoted,  ignorant, 
conservative  place,"  she  called  it,  in  1874;  but  two  years 
later,  she  became  very  ill  and  had  to  come  home,  and  all  the 
work  there  consisted  of  supporting  a  Biblewoman  and  help- 
ing the  Victoria  High  School,  which  Mrs.  Sorabji  had 
established  for  Europeans,  Parsees,  Hindus  and  Eurasians. 
Though  Miss  Abbot  had  found  her  Hindu  ladies  bigoted, 
the  general  atmosphere  of  Poona  was  not  so,  for  an  Indian 
Ladies'  Association  had  been  formed,  with  the  object  of 
improving  the  condition,  social,  moral,  or  religious,  of  native 
women,  and  diffusing  education  among  them.  The  Parsee 
ladies  were  allowed  a  freedom  of  social  intercourse  with 
Europeans  which  had  no  parallel,  except  in  Bombay. 

Mrs.  Sorabji  tells  of  a  rich  Parsee  home,  the  description  of 
115  H  2 
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which  makes  one  wonder  whether  it  can  really  be  an  Indian 
one.  Here  lived  a  most  intelligent  wealthy  widow,  managing 
her  establishment,  keeping  her  accounts,  directing  her  large 
houses  of  business,  and  all  with  but  little  education,  made  up  for 
by  remarkable  powers  of  mind  and  memory.  Her  daughters, 
handsome,  well  educated  and  superior,  could  speak  English 
fluently.  It  was  the  "  one  thing  needful  "  which  alone  was 
lacking.  Yet  in  some  cases  that  need  was  felt,  for  a  Parsee 
gentleman  brought  his  little  boy  for  Mrs.  Sorabji  to  train,  so 
that  he  might  learn  in  a  Christian  home  to  respect  his 
parents  and  fear  God.  The  father  had  had  great  trouble  in 
his  own  family,  one  of  his  elder  sons  had  tried  to  murder 
him,  and  though  not  a  Christian  himself,  "  I  know,"  he  said, 
"the  force  of  Christianity  and  its  influences.  Do  what  you 
will  with  the  child,  I  have  every  confidence  in  you." 

Mrs.  Sorabji  also  describes  a  grand  Parsee  wedding  to 
which  she  was  invited  in  Bombay,  at  which  there  were  from 
900  to  1,000  guests.  Cocoa-nuts  and  eggs  were  broken  and 
waved  over  the  presents  before  they  were  brought  into  the 
house,  to  avert  misfortune,  and  cocoa-nuts  were  also  waved 
over  the  heads  of  the  bridal  pair.  A  sheet  was  placed 
between  them  and  fastened  to  their  chairs  with  cords, — this 
was  to  signify  unity.  Then  an  address  was  made  by  the 
priests,  in  which  the  young  couple  were  desired  to  be  faithful 
and  affectionate  to  one  another,  truthful,  honest  and 
industrious.  The  concluding  ceremony  consisted  in  the 
bride's  washing  the  bridegroom's  feet  with  milk.  At  the 
wedding-feast,  the  ladies  were  first  served  and  waited  on,  and 
then  the  gentlemen  sat  down  and  enjoyed  the  festivities  till 
a  late  hour. 
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After  many  years  of  persevering  work  Mrs.  Sorabji 
could  say,  "In  looking  back  over  the  past  forty-two  years 
I  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  great  and  wonderful 
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change  that  has  come  over  the  attitude  of  the  people 
towards  Christianity.  Their  confidence  and  friendly  feelings 
towards  Christians  are  matters  of  thankfulness.  Hatred  and 
suspicion  have  given  way  to  love  and  trust." 
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Two  interesting  baptisms  at  Poona  in  1898  were  those 
of  two  women  over  sixty,  one  of  whom  had  made  money  by 
taking  bribes,  while  she  was  matron  of  the  Lock  Hospital 
there.  The  other  performed  the  religious  rites  and  expiations 
for  both.  But  when  the  matron  grew  too  old  for  her  post 
and  there  was  no  more  money  to  give  the  Brahmins,  she 
could  get  no  more  prayers  said  on  her  behalf.  So  she  came 
to  Mrs.  Sorabji  as  ayah  and  for  two  years  heard  the  story  of 
Jesus,  before  she  and  her  sister  (to  whom  she  passed  on  all 
she  learnt)  decided  to  be  baptised. 

"  What  can  you  do  for  God  ?  "  asked  the  clergyman  who 
examined  them,  "  perhaps  He  will  not  receive  you." 

"  He  has  given  salvation  to  others,  will  He  deny  it  to 
us  ? "  was  the  answer.  "  When  children  press  round  a 
mother's  knee,  does  she  drive  any  of  them  away  ?  You  are 
trying  to  put  hindrances  in  our  way,  but  I  know  God  will 
have  us." 

And  after  the  baptism  one  of  them  said  with  triumph, 
"  Now  we  are  safe  within  the  fold." 

Being  too  old  to  work  any  longer,  the  two  sisters 
were  established  in  the  Poona  Poor-house,  where  their 
wonderful  faith  and  Christian  life  were  an  example  to  all. 

At  Poona  in  1899,  12,000  people  died  of  plague 
in  a  few  months.  But  spiritual  results  seemed  to  follow. 
Mrs.  Sorabji  had  several  interesting  baptisms  to  report,  one 
of  a  high-class  Parsee,  another  of  a  Mohammedan  gentleman 
of  good  position,  who  gave  up  a  large  fortune  in  order  to 
become  a  Christian.  "  He  is  really  pure  in  heart,  a  true 
follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  another  convert  wrote  of  him. 

Many  of  the  girls  in  the   High   School  at  Poona  were 
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secretly  believers,  and  a  good  work  .  went  on  among  the 
children  in  the  Anglo- Vernacular  School,  where  much  careful 
Christian  teaching  is  given  ;  several  were  under  instruction 
for  baptism. 

One  of  the  little  famine  orphans  died  lately  of  plague. 
She  was  a  bright,  happy  little  Christian,  and  had  been 
baptised  two  years,  and  her  influence  told  for  good  on  the 
other  children  in  the  school.  The  day  she  fell  ill  she  went 
very  happily  to  school,  tripping  along  by  the  teacher's  side 
and  saying,  "  Let  us  sing — 

"  What  can  wash  away  my  sins, 
Nothing  but  the  Blood  of  Jesus." 

They  had  the  hymn  to  please  her,  and  an  hour  after  she 
became  suddenly  very  ill,  and  was  sent  to  the  plague  hospital, 
where  after  two  days  she  passed  away,  having  been  uncon- 
scious most  of  the  time. 

Two  of  Mrs.  Sorabji's  Bible-women  took  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  twice  a  week  in  a  health  camp,  outside  the  city, 
where  the  tents  were  arranged  facing  inwards  round  the  four 
sides  of  a  square.  The  women,  having  no  domestic  cares,  had 
leisure  to  hear,  which  they  did  most  eagerly,  following  the 
Bible-women  from  tent  to  tent. 

Mrs.  Sorabji  also  tells  of  a  girl  who  was  once  in  her 
Hindustani  School,  where  she  was  converted,  and  refused,  for 
four  years,  to  marry,  saying  that  she  was  a  Christian.  She 
was  in  time,  however,  forced  into  the  marriage.  When 
Mrs.  Sorabji  was  explaining  a  book  of  Bible  pictures  to  this 
girl's  mother  and  sisters  one  day,  her  husband  came  into  the 
room,  and  she  took  the  book,  went  straight  up  to  him  and 
told  him  the  stories  in  such  an  interesting  way,  that  he  and 
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all  the  rest  were  obliged  to  listen  to  her.  Mrs.  Sorabji  said 
to  him — 

"  Remuth  wishes  to  be  a  Christian,  will  you  let  her  be 
baptised." 

"  What  is  she  but  a  Christian  already  ?  "  he  answered, 
"she  can  talk  of  nothing  else  all  day." 

But  this  did  not  mean  consent,  and  soon  after  the  family 
went  away  on  a  tour  to  visit  some  shrines.  Remuth  sent 
word  that  she  would  worship  the  true  God,  while  the  family 
paid  their  tribute  to  Mohammed.  She  came  to  the  last 
prize-giving  of  her  old  school,  and  one  lady  who  saw  her, 
said,  "  That  girl  looks  very  happy,  she  has  the  stamp  of  a 
Christian  on  her  face."  When  the  remark  was  interpreted  to 
Remuth,  she  said,  "  Why  should  I  be  anything  but  happy, 
when  I  love  Jesus  ?" 

Famine  relief  was  still  going  on  in  Poona  in  December, 
1900.  Most  of  the  women  were  widows  or  deserted  wives; 
one  had  lost  nine  of  her  people  in  three  months,  through 
famine,  plague  and  other  causes,  and  was  left  with  one  little 
girl.  The  daily  Bible  lesson  was  listened  to  by  these  poor 
women  with  great  eagerness.  It  was  something  new  to  hear 
of  a  Friend  who  loved  and  cared  for  them  and  wished  to 
draw  them  to  Himself,  and  under  steady  regular  teaching 
their  minds  seemed  to  expand,  and  their  lives  were 
influenced.  One  said,  "  I  love  to  come  here.  My  first  thought 
when  I  wake  in  the  morning  is  of  the  things  I  shall  hear  when 
I  come  to  work,  and  of  the  beautiful  hymns  we  shall  sing." 

The  lantern  pictures  shown  them  proved  a  great  help  in 
impressing  the  Gospel  story  on  their  minds,  and  one  woman, 
after  seeing  a  picture  of  our  Lord  on  the  Cross, 
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"  I  could  not  sleep  all  night  for  thinking  of  what  the 
Saviour  suffered  for  me,  the  thought  is  with  me  night  and 
day.  How  He  must  love  us  poor  sinners  to  have  suffered 
and  died  for  us." 

When  asked  if  she  believed  in  her  idols  any  more, 
she  answered,  "  How  can  I,  when  I  have  heard  of  the  true 
Saviour  ?  " 

She  used  the  Lord's  Prayer  regularly,  instead  of  repeat- 
ing the  names  of  false  gods. 

Another  great,  if  minor,  advantage  of  these  famine- 
relief  sewing  meetings  was  that  cleanliness,  insisted  on  in 
the  workroom,  began  to  spread  to  the  home. 

A  new  departure  at  Poona  for  1901  was  to  be  a  ladies' 
class  for  those  who  either  did  not  wish  or  were  too  backward 
to  join  the  regular  classes.  The  request  came  from  a  Parsee 
gentleman,  and  several  others  promised  to  send  their  wives 
and  other  relations. 

In  December,  1900,  a  Sikh  Sepoy  was  baptised,  who  had 
been  at  a  mission  school  in  his  youth  and  for  many  years 
had  been  seeking  somebody  who  would  tell  him  about  the 
Christian  faith.  After  he  came  to  Poona  in  1894  and  had  a 
long  conversation  with  Mrs.  Sorabji,  years  elapsed  before  he 
had  courage  to  come  out,  though  he  was  a  Christian  at 
heart  and  constantly  seeking  further  instruction.  But  after 
a  gradual,  though  stead}-,  turning  away  from  all  errors  and  a 
slow  but  certain  overcoming  of  all  doubts  and  fears,  he 
received  baptism,  being  anxious  to  be  guided  by  God 
entirely  as  to  his  future  life. 

Mrs.  Sorabji  was  very  ill  early  in  1900,  and  great 
sympathy  was  manifested  both  by  Europeans  and  natives 
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in    this   time   of  anxiety,   but   she    recovered    happily   and 
continues  to  send  encouraging  reports  of  her  work. 

NASIK. 

NASIK  is  an  interesting  city,  and  one  of  the  most  sacred 
places  of  the  Hindus,  for  it  is  situated  on  the  holy  river 
Godaveri.  1,303  families  of  Brahmin  priests  live  there, 
many  of  them  being  Upadhyas,  or  family  priests  to  noble 
families,  who  keep  the  pedigrees  of  their  patrons,  and  the 
records  of  their  visits.  There  are  some  fine  temples, 
dedicated  to  the  White  and  Black  Rama,  and  close  to  the 
city  is  the  C.M.S.  Mission  at  Sharanpur,  which  once  carried 
on  an  asylum  for  African  boys  rescued  from  slavery,  closed 
in  1875,  but  from  which  Livingstone's  Nasik  boys  came, 
whose  names  are  so  often  mentioned  in  the  great  explorer's 
writings. 

The  contrast  between  such  an  ancient,  priest-ridden  city 
as  Nasik,  and  Bombay  with  its  European  shops,  its  bustling 
crowded  streets,  its  air  of  Western  life  and  eagerness 
pervading  even  the  picturesque  lattices  and  balconies  and 
shrines  of  the  native  quarter,  is  very  striking,  and  it 
represents,  as  has  already  been  said,  an  equally  great  mental 
difference.  Under  the  rule  of  the  priests,  the  ancient 
superstitions  stand  firm  and  unshaken,  but  under  the  modern 
influences  of  Bombay  they  are  beginning  to  totter. 

.  Miss  Schwarz  began  to  visit  the  villages  and  superintend 
the  Bible-women  at  Nasik  in  1881,  and  in  1884  Miss  Harvey 
came  out  to  help  her,  and  after  a  time  took  charge  of  the 
work  there,  as  she  has  done  ever  since. 

It  was  about  this  time,  when   Miss  Cole  had   replaced 
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Miss  Schwarz,  that  a  great  religious  festival,  occurring  once 
in  every  twelve  years,  took  place,  and  thousands  of  people 
came  to  bathe  in  the  Godaveri.  Arriving  at  the  river,  the 
pilgrims  put  off  their  shoes  and  fell  prostrate.  Looking  at 
the  river  they  repeated : — 

"  O  thou  Godaveri,  save  us  sinners  !     We  bow  to  thee, 


THE    RIVER   GODAVERI    IN   THK    RAINS. 

O  sacred  river.  Let  the  merits  collected  in  byegone  births,  as 
well  as  in  the  present  one,  prove  effectual  through  thy  mercy." 

Then  they  plunged  into  the  river,  believing  that  all  the 
sins  collected  in  a  round  of  births  would  be  washed  away. 

Miss  Cole  gives  a  touching  account  of  a  funeral  she 
witnessed,  when  a  Hindu  mother,  worn  out  by  the  long 
journey,  the  fierce  noontide  heat  and  sharp  cold  at  night, 
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had  died  within  sight  of  the  sacred  stream  she  had  come 
so  far  to  visit.  -What  mattered  pain  and  weariness  to  her, 
for  was  she  not  within  sight  of  the  longed-for  city,  with  its 
holy  temples  and  river  ?  Yet  before  her  tired  limbs  could 
carry  her  to  the  water's  edge,  she  lay  down  to  die.  An 
only  son  followed  her  to  the  burning-ghat.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  feel  for  the  bitter  disappointment,  not  to  admire 
the  patient,  ignorant  devotion,  and  not  to  long  passionately 
for  the  better  hope  to  dawn  in  these  darkened  souls. 

The  growth  of  the  work  in  Nasik  will  be  understood 
when  we  say  that  in  1895,  there  were  five  day  and  five 
Sunday-schools,  a  class  for  Sunday-school  teachers,  a  garden 
service  on  Sundays  for  servants,  lepers, beggars — all  who  would 
come.  Sometimes  as  many  as  eighty  beggars  would  attend. 
Eighty-eight  houses  were  visited,  and  it  had  been  no  easy 
matter  to  gain  admission  to  them,  in  that  bigoted  town  of 
priests.  Besides  this,  the  Bible-women  visited  regularly  in  the 
surrounding  villages,  crossing  rivers,  or  driving  over  ploughed 
fields  to  reach  those  far  away  from  the  road.  A  branch  of 
the  Y.W.C.A.  had  been  in  existence  three  years  for  native 
Christian  women.  Miss  Harvey  had  also  started  a  little 
Hospital  for  animals,  which, — except  the  sacred  ones — are 
very  cruelly  treated  by  people  part  of  whose  religion  it  is  to 
use  them  kindly. 

However,  the  plague,  breaking  out  in  1896,  brought 
almost  all  ordinary  work  to  a  standstill.  Miss  Harvey 
nursed  in  the  plague-hospitals  during  that  winter,  and  at 
intervals  on  to  the  beginning  of  1898.  The  Zenana  House 
was  shut  up,  the  teachers  and  children  dispersed  all  over  the 
district,  while  a  general  cleansing  of  the  whole  town  went  on. 
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In  1899  plague  raged  with  even  more  virulence  than 
before.  There  were  not  bearers  to  be  found  to  take  the  bodies 
to  the  burning  ghats.  In  one  case,  thirteen  persons  who  sat 
round  one  plague-stricken  man  all  took  it  and  died.  Between 
the  first  and  second  outbreaks,  Miss  Harvey  had  established 
an  Asylum  for  Lepers,  where  they  were  housed  and  cared 
for,  and  after  the  second  visitation  of  famine  and  plague,  their 
numbers  rose  from  34  to  100. 

The  Zenana  visiting  in  Nasik  is  more  in  the  nature  of 
house-to-house  visiting,  as  the  Marathi  women  do  not  live  in 
strict  seclusion.  Two  hundred  houses  were  open  to  Miss 
Deimler  by  the  end  of  1899.  It  was  sad  to  hear  some  of 
the  women  speak  of  their  fate. 

"There  are  three  ways  of  dying,"  a  Brahmin  said  one 
day,  "  the  only  ways  for  a  poor  unloved  Hindu  woman.  To 
go  and  drown  herself  in  a  well ;  then  all  is  over  at  once. 
Or  to  starve  herself,  then  it  will  take  some  time  (and  who 
will  notice  it?"  she  added  sadly)  "or  to  die  by  just 
enduring,  and  this  will  take  many  a  long  year." 

There  are  many  secret  believers  hidden  away  in  these 
houses.  A  woman  said  one  day  to  Miss  Deimler — 

"  Madam  sahib,  I  believe  firmly  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
but  what  am  I  to  do?  If  I  confess  it,  my  husband  will  kill  me." 

Though  famine  and  plague  have  suspended  much  of 
the  regular  mission-work,  there  have  been  compensations. 
Industrial  work  has  been  forced  upon  the  notice  of  mission- 
aries, and  it  is  only  as  the  native  Christians  learn  trades  that 
they  can  support  themselves  and  their  own  churches. 
Famine-relief  too  has  been  a  practical  evidence  of  Christian 
sympathy  and  has  won  many  hearts. 
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Janki  Bye  was  a  poor  woman  who  arrived  at  Nasik  with 
her  two  children  in  the  last  stage  of  starvation.  Her  husband 
had  been  in  very  comfortable  circumstances,  and  had  four 
wives,  but  one  year  the  locusts  destroyed  the  young  crops, 
the  next  year  there  was  no  rain  and  nothing  grew.  Two  of 


JANKI   BYE   AND   HER   CHILDREN. 

the  four  wives  died  and  then  the  husband,  all  of  them  too 
much  weakened  by  privation  to  make  head  against  disease. 
So  Janki  was  left  with  her  four  children  and  struggled  on 
till  she  could  do  so  no  longer.  Her  two  boys  went  away  to 
seek  their  fortune,  and  the  poor  mother,  selling  all  she  had 
to  buy  food,  walked  fifty-six  miles  to  a  cousin's  village  in 
hope  of  finding  help,  but  the  cousin  could  do  nothing.  On 
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she  went,  weary  and  footsore,  from  place  to  place,  till  she 
reached  Nasik  and  was  told  by  a  girl  from  the  town  to  go 
to  Miss  Harvey's  house,  "  the  madam  sahib  who  gives 
grain  and  clothes  to  the  poor." 

The  baby  was  all  but  dead,  the  little  girl  could  hardly 
stand  ;  the  poor  famishing  mother  said  :  "  First  give  to  my 
children.  It  does  not  matter  if  my  life  goes.  Save  theirs." 
So  Janki  and  her  children  were  cared  for,  and  as  she  grew 
stronger  she  was  anxious  to  work.  She  went  conscientiously 
about  her  duties  and  attended  the  mission  services  daily. 
Seeing  that  she  was  anxious  and  eager  to  know  more,  the 
Bible-woman  was  set  to  instruct  her  and  explain  to  her 
the  way  of  salvation.  She  is  now  definitely  asking  for 
baptism. 

The  third  outbreak  of  plague,  following  on  the  famine, 
raged  so  fiercely  that  men  began  to  say  "  When  the  crops 
are  ready  there  will  be  none  to  reap  them,"  and,  just  as  it 
was  dying  away,  it  attacked  the  poor  lepers  and  carried 
off  many. 

Miss  Harvey  mourns  the  fact  that  while  all  the  bodily 
help  she  could  give  was  so  gladly  received,  the  Gospel  was  still 
so  often  rejected.  "  But,"  she  adds,  "  I  do  not  think  this 
holding  back  can  long  continue.  In  the  inner  heart  of  India 
a  silent  respect  for  Christianity  is  gaining  ground." 


"  Lord,  grant  us  grace  to  rest  upon  Thy  Word, 

To  rest  in  hope  until  we  see  Thy  Face  ; 

To  rest  through  toil  unruffled  and  unstirred, 

Lord,  grant  us  grace." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

FYZABAD,  JAUNPUR  AND  SULTAN  FUR. 

"  I  am  thy  God:  I  will  strengthen  thee ;  yea,  I  will  help  thee." 

"  Now,  God  be  praised,  that  to  believing  souls 
Gives  light  in  darkness,  comfort  in  despair." 

THE  work  at  Fyzabad  began  in  1880  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  native  Bible-woman,  superintended  by  the 
native    pastor.      She   visited    fifteen   villages    in   the 
neighbourhood  and  was  well  received  by  the  people.     It  was 
not  till  1882  that  Miss  Fallon  (who  had  been  for  six  years 
in  Bombay)  and  Miss  Harris  opened  a  station  there. 

Fyzabad  and  Ajodhya  together  cover  the  site  of  the 
ancient  and  glorious  city  of  Ajodhya,  a  place  of  pilgrimage — as 
it  is  still — and  a  very  holy  city.  In  olden  days  it  contained 
twenty  Buddhist  monasteries  and  3,000  monks,  and  later  it 
became  a  great  Hindu  centre, specially  sacred  to  the  worship  of 
Ram.  It  is  an  old-world  place,  with  its  row  of  temples  on  the 
river-bank,  and  narrow  streets  of  ancient  houses  adorned  with 
handsome  mouldings  and  fine  brass  doors  studded  with  big 
bosses.  Fyzabad  is  a  great  contrast — a  cheerful  modern 
station  of  wide  roads  and  shady  avenues,  and  with  a  pretty 
wild  park  stretching  down  to  the  river  Gogra,  where  is  an 
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old    temple,   from    which   the   god     Ram    is    said   to  have 
disappeared. 

Miss  Fallon  found  two  Bible-women  at  work,  but  by 
1884,  she  had  six,  besides  six  schools  with  165  pupils  and 
123  Zenanas.  She  was  very  anxious  to  teach  her  pupils  to 
read  well, — then  she  felt  that  they  would  be  able  to  study  the 
Bible  for  themselves — and  she  also  wished  to  work  the 
mission  with  native  teachers  only.  By  1885,  there  were 
nine  schools,  seven  for  girls  and  two  for  boys,  and  212  girl 
pupils.  The  boys  were  taught  by  the  teachers'  husbands. 

The  missionaries  were  gladly  welcomed  and  seated  in 
mahogany  chairs  by  their  hostesses.  A  cane  chair  would 
have  meant  disrespect.  In  the  villages  the  Bible-women 
went  in  and  out,  gathering  the  women  round  them. 

"If  we  stay  to  listen  we  must  pay  something,"  they  said 
doubtfully  at  first,  "  and  we  are  poor  and  have  nothing  to 
give." 

The  news  of  salvation  free,  and  the  way  of  salvation  free 
too — that  puzzled  them. 

"  The  gurus  (teachers)  say  if  we  give  lots  of  offerings 
and  bathe  frequently,  our  sins  will  all  be  pardoned,"  they 
objected. 

"  They  teach  you  wrongly,"  said  the  Bible- woman.  "  You 
.know  they  never  give  you  a  blessing  till  you  have  paid  them 
some/zV^.  They  only  do  it  to  get  a  living." 

The  men  were  sceptical.  "If  you  want  the  women 
not  to  forget  you  must  come  every  day  and  teach  them," 
they  remarked.  Still  it  was  a  comfort  to  know  that  once  a 
week,  at  any  rate,  they  might  hear  the  joyful  news. 

Miss  Harris  had  some  interesting  pupils.     One  was  a 
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Begum,  ill  of  grief  from  the  death  of  her  only  daughter,  but 
St.  John's  gospel  gave  her  comfort.  She  often  prayed  to  the 
Lord  Jesus,  she  said,  and  looked  forward  to  his  coming. 
Another  was  a  very  intelligent  woman ;  when  her  husband 
objected, 

"  Then  it  does  not  matter  what  you  do  nor  how  much 
you  sin,  since  you  say  Jesus  bore  all  your  sins," 

She  broke  in,  before  Miss  Harris  could  answer,  with, 

"  Oh,  they  love  Him  too  much  to  sin,  they  could  not  be 
so  ungrateful." 

A  native  Christian  teacher  and  his  wife  were  established 
at  Jaunpur  in  1886  by  Miss  Fallen,  and  soon  had  three 
schools  and  25  Zenanas  open.  The  C.M.S.  had  long  worked 
in  the  city,  but  only  amongst  men.  Miss  Baumann  came  in 
the  same  year,  and  found  it  difficult  to  get  into  many 
Zenanas  at  first,  in  this  great  bigoted  city,  but  by  degrees 
she  made  her  way  until  in  1889  there  were  44  Zenana  pupils 
and  166  children  in  the  schools.  When  Miss  Baumann  came 
home  in  that  year  she  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Macphun. 

Miss  Fallon's  letter  about  the  needs  of  Jaunpur  was 
used  by  Lady  Kinnaird  as  the  basis  of  an  appeal  to  the 
Y.W.C.A.,  which  led  to  the  formation  of 

THE  LOVING  SERVICE  LEAGUE, 

now  a  department  of  the  Association,  which  adopted  Jaunpur 
as  its  station  in  India,  and  whose  contributions  go  a  long 
way  towards  its  support 

An  interesting  baptism  at  Fyzabad  in  1888  was  that  of 
Janki,  a  Brahmin  woman,  who,  left  an  orphan  and  widow, 
became  servant  in  a  monastery  belonging  to  the  reformed 
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Hindu  Kabir  sect,  in  which  pilgrims  were  received.  Here 
came  a  young  pilgrim,  Prem  Das,  who  had  brought  with 
him  a  Christian  tract,  which  he  gave  Janki  to  read.  She  did 
so,  and  it  recalled  to  her  mind  a  Gospel  by  St.  John  which 
she  had  bought  years  before  of  a  colporteur,  but  could  not 
understand.  The  Kabirs  (who  disbelieved  in  caste,  and  said 


MISS  HARRIS  GIVING  AWAY  TRACTS  IN  A  TEMPLE  AT  AJODHYA. 

there  was  but  one  religion  and  one  primary  duty,  love  to 
God  and  man)  had  often  argued  about  "  the  Word,"  an 
expression  which  occurred  in  Kabir's  poetry,  and  on  which 
they  disagreed.  Here  was  a  book,  which  seemed  quite  clear 
as  to  "the  Word."  Prem  Das  did  not  quite  grasp  Janki's 
meaning  (for  he  understood  little  of  Kabir's  doctrines), 
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but  together  they  resolved  to  go  in  search  of  Jesus  Christ. 
They  would  try  Ajodhya  and  other  places,  and  if  He  was 
not  there  they  would  go  to  Assam,  where  she  bought  that 
Gospel,  but  whatever  happened  "we  must  find  Christ  or 
somebody  that  can  tell  us  all  about  Him." 

However  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  Christ  in 
Ajodhya,  where  there  were  five  Christian  families  in  a 
population  of  10,000,  and  they  were  just  about  to  leave 
when  they  met  a  man  selling  strings  of  beads,  of  whom 
they  asked  their  question.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  there  are 
several  preachers  living  in  Ajodhya,  but  what  do  you  want 
them  for  ?  They  can  tell  you  nothing  except  about  Jesus 
Christ." 

That  was  what  they  wanted. 

When  they  came  to  the  catechist's  house  they  were  so 
overjoyed  that  they  fell  at  his  feet  and  would  have  gladly 
worshipped  him  had  he  permitted.  They  were  at  once 
placed  under  Christian  instruction,  and  shortly  afterwards 
baptised.  They  were  then  married  and  Rachel  (her  new 
name)  subsequently  became  one  of  our  Biblewomen,  while 
her  husband  found  work  as  a  colporteur.  "  Her  devotion 
to  the  Word  of  God,"  writes  one  who  knew  Rachel  well,, 
"her  spiritual-mindedness,  and  her  truly  Christian  patience 
and  meekness  were  a  standing  object-lesson  of  what  a 
convert  ought  to  be." 

At  Fyzabad  Miss  Fallon  had  been  cheered  by  these 
baptisms,  and  she  had  also  opened  a  new  out-station  at 
Sultanpur,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Misses  Luce. 
By  1 890  there  had  been  four  baptisms  there  and  the  work 
gave  every  prospect  of  success.  One  of  the  converts,  Lydia, 
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had  been  very  cruelly  treated  and  afterwards  deserted  by  a 
brutal  husband,  so  she  went  as  a  servant  in  a  Christian 
native  family.  "As  soon  as  I  heard,  God  opened  my  heart," 
she  said,  "and  I  believed,  and  wanted  to  be  a  Christian." 
The  relations,  who  had  grudged  the  poor  girl  support  in  her 
heathen  days,  now  took  her  away  by  force,  but  she  found 
her  way  back,  having  told  her  family  that  she  really 
meant  to  be  a  Christian,  and  her  earnestness  was  so  great 
that  Mr.  Baumann  decided  to  baptise  her  at  once,  though 
she  was  so  ill  at  the  time  that  she  was  hardly  able  to  get 
to  church. 

1891  was  a  happy  year  for  Fyzabad,  for  there  were 
fifteen  baptisms,  ten  men  and  women  and  five  children. 
One  of  them  was  a  young  woman  belonging  to  the  "  Sadhu  " 
or  ascetic  class  v/ho  had  been  wandering  about  India  on 
pilgrimages  for  ten  years.  Miss  Fallon  first  saw  her  in  a 
crowd  at  Ajodhya,  dressed  as  a  devotee  and  with  her 
forehead  smeared  with  red  and  yellow.  She  listened  to  the 
singing  and  came  up  after  the  service  expressing  a  wish  to 
learn  to  read,  and  she  soon  became  a  most  attentive  pupil, 
and  gave  up  all  faith  in  heathen  priests  and  customs. 

A  small  dispensary  for  women  and  children  was  opened 
this  year  at  Ajodhya,  where  a  Christian  bookshop  had 
been  already  established.  It  was  most  difficult  to  get 
suitable  houses  for  any  Christian  work,  as  the  eligible  ones 
were  all  sacred,  being  connected  with  a  temple  or  a 
shrine. 

There  were  changes  at  Fyzabad  in  1892,  when  Miss 
Fallon  went  to  Allahabad,  leaving  Miss  Harris  in  charge. 
One  of  the  Misses  Luce  married,  but  her  sister  remained 
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working  on  at  Sultanpur,  while  Miss  Gault  and  MissTulloch 
were  at  Jaunpur. 

At  this  latter  place,  the  missionaries  could  report 
themselves  as  "  going  forward."  The  schools  were  prosperous 
and  the  boys,  taught  on  the  outer  verandah,  announced  in 
the  hottest  weather,  "  We  do  not  wish  holidays."  Many  of 
these  boys  were  Mohammedans,  and  40  Mohammedan 
houses  were  visited  by  the  Biblewoman. 

In  1893,  a  Sadhu  devotee  was  baptised.  She  was  a  tall 
masculine-looking  person,  with  her  hair  arranged  in  a  knot 
on  her  forehead,  whom  Miss  Gault  had  seen,  much  to  her 
surprise,  in  church  nine  months  before.  She  came  to  the 
house  afterwards  and  seemed  most  anxious  to  read  the  New 
Testament  and  learn  something  about  Christ.  She  had 
spent  years  in  making  pilgrimages,  and  though  she  appeared 
to  be  terribly  in  earnest,  it  seemed  hard  to  believe  that  all 
her  good  works  would  not  count  for  anything.  After  a  time 
she  settled  down  in  Miss  Gault's  compound,  and  learnt  more 
and  more  of  the  Gospel  story.  Then  after  some  more 
wanderings  and  a  visit  to  Allahabad,  she  was  finally  baptised 
at  Benares,  April,  1893,  by  the  name  of  Prabhu  Putri,  "  a 
daughter  of  the  Lord."  "  I  love  the  Lord  Jesus  and  have 
entered  His  fold,"  she  wrote;  "the  Lord  always  gives 
me  joy." 

It  was  a  joy  to  report  thirteen  baptisms  at  Fyzabad  in 
1893.  Nearly  100  Zenanas  were  regularly  visited  by  the 
Biblewomen  there  and  70  in  Ajodhya,  the  missionaries 
accompanying  them  from  time  to  time.  Also  at  Tanda,  a 
town  of  20,000  inhabitants,  two  Biblewomen  were  working. 
Miss  Luce  at  Sultanpur  had  been  joined  by  two  other 
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honorary  missionaries,  the  Misses  Thomson,  and  their  work 
was  progressing  steadily,  and  extending  to  the  out-station  of 
Pertabgarh.  In  the  following  year,  Miss  Luce  could  tell  of 
eighteen  baptisms  of  children  in  her  Orphanage,  which  from 
a  very  small  beginning  had  now  grown  large  enough  to 
require  a  home  of  its  own  in  which  twenty-two  orphans  were 
established.  A  Mohammedan  widow  who  took  charge  of 
the  children  was  also  baptised. 

Miss  Luce  is  specially  fitted  for  this  work,  and  her 
heart  goes  out  in  love  and  sympathy  for  these  little  forsaken 
waifs. 

Miss  McKinney,  who  took  charge  at  Jaunpur  during  the 
absence  of  Miss  Gault,  gives  a  graphic  description  of  a  visit 
to  a  Zenana,  "  supposed  to  be  rather  well-to-do." 

"  After  crossing  a  stagnant  pool  and  a  small  field  of  evil 
odour  we  face  a  high  blank  wall  with  a  dirty  lane  on  one 
side.  Going  down  this,  a  door  leading  into  several  damp 
dark  passages,  smelling  very  badly,  brings  us  to  the  interior 
of  the  house.  At  the  entrance  lies  an  old  blind  woman, 
wrapped  up  in  a  bundle  of  rags  and  supposed  to  be  a  door- 
keeper. The  first  room  seems  a  kind  of  continuation  of  the 
passage  and  in  it  are  two  beds,  seated  on  which  are  always 
to  be  seen  the  two  owners,  either  dressing  each  other's  hair 
or  eating  pan.  They  are  two  of  the  wives  of  the  house. 

"  Then  comes  the  small  square  court  in  the  centre  of  the 
house,  surrounded  by  rooms  and  simply  past  description  as 
regards  dirt  and  smell.  The  floor,  with  dirty  water  and  old 
vegetables  thrown  down  by  those  living  upstairs,  is  very 
slippery.  The  refuse  from  above  falls  principally  upon  a 
woman  locked  into  a  wooden  cage  on  one  side.  She  is  mad, 
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poor  creature,  so  it  does  not  matter  !  That  is  what  the  other 
women  said  when  I  spoke  about  it. 

"  Our  business  lies  upstairs,  and  dozens  of  heads  leaning 
over  the  coping  remind  us  of  it,  so  with  some  difficulty  we 
climb  the  very  steep  narrow  stone  stair  and  find  our  pupils. 
These  poor  things  never  go  out  nor  are  they  allowed  down- 
stairs, though  if  they  judge  the  world  by  the  courtyard  below 
their  desire  for  discovery  would  be  small. 

"  Some  of  the  girls  are  covered  with  jewellery,  every  toe 
and  finger  having  some  ornament,  and  their  hair  being 
twisted  into  little  ropes  and  bound  with  silver  chains.  The 
less  favoured  wives  are  poorly  clad  and  only  attempt  a  little 
decoration  in  the  way  of  red  toe  and  finger  nails.  One  feels 
for  them,  for  not  only  are  they  deprived  of  pleasure  from 
outside,  but  they  have  to  bear  the  scorn  and  ill-temper  of 
those  more  fortunate." 

There  were  several  baptisms  at  Fyzabad  in  1894.  One 
of  the  converts,  a  middle-aged  Brahmin  woman,  heard  about 
Christ  from  Rahil  (Rachel)  whose  story  is  given  above ;  she 
was  greatly  struck  by  the  new  teaching  and  seemed  ready 
to  give  up  Hinduism  at  once,  proving  a  most  interesting 
pupil.  Another  was  a  young  Brahmin  girl,  the  third  (and 
therefore  not  legal)  wife  of  an  old  man,  who  often  had 
beaten  her  for  coming  to  school.  The  mother  of  Lydia, 
(mentioned  above),  was  also  among  the  converts. 

This  year  and  1895  were  full  of  trial  for  the  Mission  at 
Jaunpur.  Floods  hindered  the  work,  one  missionary  after 
another  fell  ill,  until  at  last  the  Mission  had  to  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  Miss  Hill  and  Miss  Price,  who  had  only  lately  come 
out  from  England.  Miss  Poynter  was  after  a  time 
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transferred  to  Jaunpur,  and  there  were  thus  three  Y.  W.  C.A. 
workers  engaged  in  that  station. 

Miss  Harris's  great  wish  to  begin  some  permanent  work 
in  Tanda  had  now  been  realised,  and  a  Christian  man  and 
his  wife  went  to  live  there  and  began  school  and  Zenana 
work.  There  was  much  bitter  opposition,  especially  from 


MISS   BAUMANN    ON    HER   WAY  TO  TANDA. 

the  Mohammedans.  There  were  encouragements  too, 
however.  The  wife  of  a  Hindu  convert  was  baptised  with 
her  two  children,  and  also  a  young  woman  who  left  her 
home  and  gave  up  her  jewels  (so  dear  to  an  Indian  woman's 
heart)  to  come  to  Fyzabad  and  receive  Christian  instruction. 
"  I  want  salvation,  which  is  far  more  precious  than  my 
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jewels,"  she  said,  taking  them  off  and  putting  them  in  her 
mother-in-law's  hands. 

The  famine  brought  extra  work  to  the  missionaries,  and 
Miss  Gault  was  very  busy  distributing  relief  to  the  Moham- 
medan women.  "Your  religion  must  be  true,  it  makes 
you  so  kind  to  strangers,"  the  poor  things  said.  200 
women  and  300  children  received  grain  once  a  week.  At 
Jaunpur,  about  700  women  and  children  were  ministered  to 
in  various  ways ;  there  was  a  milk-kitchen  for  the  tiny 
babies,  children's  dinners,  clothing  and  money  for  the 
women.  Miss  Luce  gave  dinners  at  Sultanpur  to  400  or  500 
children  a  day  for  two  months,  with  a  Sunday  School  for  an 
hour  before  dinner  on  Sundays. 

The  hospital  at  Ajodhya  was  opened  in  April,  1898, — 
a  simple  little  place,  consisting  of  two  blocks,  each  containing 
one  large  and  one  small  ward,  accommodating  altogether 
twelve  patients.  The  Jaunpur  ladies  were  begging  for  a 
dispensary.  They  did  what  they  could,  but  their  medical 
knowledge  was  not  great,  and  difficult  cases  had  reluctantly 
to  be  sent  away. 

"  Well,  I  must  die  then  "  said  one  poor  suffering  woman, 
so  patiently, "  I  can't  go  to  a  man." 

Sometimes  they  would  clasp  Miss  Hill's  feet  and  beg 
her  to  do  something  for  them,  evidently  thinking  it  was  the 
will  not  the  power,  that  was  lacking.  Cataract,  broken 
limbs,  wounds  and  cuts  were  the  various  ailments,  and  one 
man  wanted  a  tooth  drawn !  They  passed  the  general 
hospital  but  could  not  enter  it.  "  We  would  never  go  to 
such  a  place.  We  heard  your  name  and  came  here." 

Late  in   1898,  a  Brahmin  and  his  wife  and  sons  were 
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baptised  at  Fyzabad.  The  man  had  heard  the  Gospel  story 
from  a  relation,  who  in  his  turn  had  learnt  it  at  the  Ajodhya 
mela,  but  at  first  he  was  angry  and  bitterly  opposed. 
However,  after  some  years,  during  which  he  had  been  trying 
to  forget  the  message,  Ram  Das  placed  himself  under 
instruction  and  gave  up  his  home  and  friends  and  little  farm 
to  come  among  strangers,  that  he  might  follow  Christ.  The 
following  year  a  Mohammedan  lady  and  two  children  and  a 
young  Brahmin  pundit  received  baptism. 

Miss  Harris  was  glad  to  report  that  at  one  of  the  great 
melas  at  Ajodhya  early  in  1890,  249  books  were  sold  at  the 
book-shop.  True,  they  were  very  cheap,  costing  perhaps  a 
farthing  or  at  most  half-penny,  but  even  that  little  sum 
means  something  to  a  Hindu. 

Jaunpur,  including  the  surrounding  village,  is  a  parish  of 
over  a  million  souls!  In  fifty  villages,  amongst  more  than 
2,000  people,  Miss  Price  only  found  one  man- who  had  heard 
of  Jesus  Christ  before.  A  poor  woman  cried  out  saying, 
"  How  can  we  live  a  better  life  when  we  have  only  heard  of 
Jesus  once?  We  do  not  know  how  to  follow  Him." 

In  1899  the  much  wished-for  Dispensary  was  opened, 
the  expense  having  been  met  by 

THE  GIRLS'  ZENANA  MISSIONARY  UNION. 

This  Union  was  founded  about  three  years  ago  under 
the  name  of  the  Loving  Service  Union,  and  is  managed  by  a 
Committee  of  girls,  having  their  own  secretary. 

Miss  Harris  thankfully  reports  for  1900  that  there  are 
now  three  teachers,  four  schools  and  about  sixty  Zenanas 
visited  at  Tanda.  The  workers  were  set  free  by  the  giving 
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up  of  some  of  the  city  Zenanas,  where  the  Gospel  had  been 
preached  for  many  years  without  result.  A  Mohammedan 
Begum  with  her  son  and  daughter  and  a  Hindu  woman  and 
her  little  girl,  have  been  baptised.  However,  the  opposition 
aroused  by  these  baptisms  has  resulted  in  the — we  must 
hope,  temporary — closing  of  one  of  the  schools.  At  the  two 
Fyzabad  schools,  Hindu  and  Bengali,  the  children  have  done 
well  in  their  examinations. 

From  Fyzabad  thirty  to  forty  villages  are  regularly 
visited,  and  Miss  Harris  was  able  to  make  a  short  tour 
among  more  distant  ones,  where  she  was  eagerly  welcomed 
and  sold  or  gave  many  tracts  and  books.  "  It  is  very  sad," 
she  says,  "  that  for  perhaps  many  who  heard  us  this  will  have 
been  the  first  and  only  time  they  will  hear  the  Gospel.  Oh, 
for  more  labourers  for  the  villages  !  " 

From  Jaunpur  Miss  M.  Hill  expresses  her  gladness  at 
having  a  full  staff  of  workers,  thirteen.  "  The  Zenana  work," 
she  says,  "  is  only  limited  by  our  powers.  There  are  so 
many  open  doors  and,  wre  rejoice  to  know,  open  hearts  as 
well."  A  Sunday  Beggars'  service  is  well  attended,  and 
many  of  them  know  a  number  of  texts  and  hymns.  There 
is  a  boys'  Sunday-School  and  another  for  both  girls  and 
boys  in  a  village  near. 

There  are  six  day-schools,  with  100  children.  "  These 
are  our  great  hope,"  Miss  Price  writes.  The  attendances 
from  October  to  March  are  very  good,  but  the  rest  of  the 
year  is  much  taken  up  with  marriages,  visits  and  other 
hindrances  to  education. 

In  November,  1900,  Miss  Hill  and  Miss  Price  camped 
out  for  a  few  weeks,  visiting  103  villages  and  reaching  2,750 
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people  "  who,  for  the  most  part,  had  never  before  heard  the 
wonderful  story  of  God's  love  to  man."  The  people  soon 
became  very  friendly  and  gathered  in  numbers  round  the 
tents  once  or  twice  daily  to  hear  the  message. 

The  Orphanage  at  Sultanpur  continues  to  carry  on  its 
useful  work.  Miss  Luce  reported  (1901)  thirty-two  children 
under  her  charge,  while  a  second  orphanage  for  famine 
children  was  just  completed.  The  children  have  to  learn  to 
read  and  write  in  Hindi,  Urdu  and  Roman  Urdu,  which 
makes  their  work  rather  hard  ;  besides  arithmetic,  English 
and  a  little  geography.  The  more  ignorant  Hindus  have 
odd  notions  as  to  geography  and  think  the  earth  is  balanced 
on  the  horns  of  a  cow,  and  when  she  tosses  it  from  one  horn 
to  the  other  it  makes  an  earthquake  !  Others  think  that  we 
live  on  an  island  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  milk.  So  that 
geography  is  a  very  necessary  branch  of  study.  The 
children  also  learn  to  spin  and  to  make  their  own  clothes. 

The  Misses  Thomson  are  engaged  in  Zenana  work,  and 
two  new  schools  have  been  opened ;  many  villages  are  also 
visited. 

"  The  true  life  is  to  bring  Heaven  to  earth  for  others." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ALLAHABAD    AND    PATNA. 

"  Centuries  of  heathenism  behind  them." 
"With  God  nothing  shall  be  impossible." 

ALLAHABAD. 

WHEN  the  name  of  Allahabad  is  mentioned  our  thoughts 
turn  naturally  in   these  days  to  the  Converts'  Home, 
though  Zenana  work  is  carried  on  there  extensively 
too.     But  in    1880  the  work  began  with  a    Normal  School 
besides  girls'  and  village  schools,  under  the  charge  of  Mrs. 
Grime. 

Allahabad,  the  capital  of  the  North-West  Provinces, 
was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1801,  having  changed  masters 
many  times  since  its  capture  by  the  Moslems  in  1194.  It  is 
a  large  and  important  city,  with  some  interesting  antiquities, 
such  as  the  pillar  on  which  are  inscribed  the  famous  edicts 
of  Asoka,  (240  B.C.)  one  of  the  main  supporters  of 
Buddhism  in  India.  There  is  also  the  sacred  undecaying 
banyan  tree,  which  is  now  underground,  and  must  therefore 
be  constantly  renewed,  as  no  tree  could  live  in  such  a 
situation.  It  once  stood  in  front  of  a  temple,  "  to  which  the 
presentation  of  a  single  piece  of  money  procured  as  much 
merit  as  that  of  1,000  pieces  elsewhere."  The  station  is  an 
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attractive   one,   for  it  contains  no    less  than    ninety-seven 

miles  of  fine  avenues,  shaded  by  large  trees  and  well  watered. 

Mrs.    Grime   was   succeeded  after  five   years  by  Miss 

Kaehler  in  the  charge  of  the  Normal  Schools,  while  Miss  James, 


A   BRAHMIN   LADY,   WORSHIPPER  OF   RAM. 

a  former  pupil,  carried  on  Zenana  and  village  work.  In  1889 
Miss  Tasca  undertook  the  superintendence  of  the  school, 
now  called  the  Shaftesbury  Memorial  School.  The  numbers 
had  never  been  large,  but  many  Christian  girls  had  been 
sent  out  from  it  for  mission  and  teaching  work.  1889  was  a 
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year  of  greatly  increased  work  and  much  blessing.  The 
Converts'  Home  was  started,  and  Miss  James,  who  had  long 
been  labouring  with  great  earnestness,  was  gladdened  by 
seeing  a  growing  willingness  to  respond  to  her  teaching,  so 
that  in  1890  there  were  15  baptisms  in  Allahabad. 

The  Converts'  Home  began  the  year  1891  with  sixteen 
inmates.  One,  a  Bengali  woman,  was  enabled,  after  many 
struggles  and  much  prayer,  to  overcome  an  evil  passionate 
temper.  Another  had  come  in  with  her  mistress,  but  she 
was  a  bigoted  Mohammedan,  and  absented  herself  as  far  as 
she  could  from  all  religious  teaching.  Gradually,  however, 
her  manner  softened  and  her  heart  also,  and  she  received 
baptism.  In  this  year  Miss  James  married  and  left  the 
Society,  and  as  Miss  Tasca's  health  obliged  her  to  return  to 
England,  Miss  Fallen  came  from  Fyzabad  to  superintend 
the  work. 

It  may  be  that  somebody  will  here  enquire  why  a 
Converts'  Home  should  be  necessary  at  all,  and  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  the  question  should  be  asked,  when  we 
remember  what  exaggerated  expectations  many  people 
entertain  as  to  the  character  and  consistency  to  be  looked 
for  from  converts.  We  might  indeed  expect  converts  to  be 
sincere,  for  the  great  sacrifices  they  must  nearly  always  make, 
the  giving  up  of  reputation,  position,  family,  and  friends  for 
Christ's  sake,  should  be  a  proof  that  they  are  so.  But  why 
should  we  expect  them  to  be  perfect?  Are  ordinary 
English  Christians  perfect? 

The  fact  is  that  these  people,  when  they  become 
Christians,  have  still  a  great  deal  to  learn.  Brought  up  in 
heathen  surroundings,  the  ordinary  morality  of  respectable 
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English  people  is  strange  to  them.  What  we  have  always 
known,  they  have  to  learn  from  the  beginning.  Before  they 
are  fit  to  undertake  any  responsibility  or  any  definite 
Christian  work,  they  need  months  and  perhaps  years  of 
patient  careful  training.  We  can  all  see  how  necessary  it  is 
that  they  should  thoroughly  understand  what  they  are  set 
to  teach,  but  we  have  not  perhaps  considered  that  this 
knowledge  takes  time  to  acquire. 

Then,  before  baptism,  the  candidates  need  testing  and 
more  prolonged  instruction  than  can  always  be  given  in 
places  where  there  are  many  other  calls  on  the  missionaries' 
time.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  off-hand  whether  an  enquirer 
is  sincere  and  persevering,  or  likely  to  be  changeable  and 
self-deceived.  The  experience  and  leisure  and  quiet  of  the 
Home  give  the  best  opportunities  for  coming  to  a  right 
conclusion. 

There  were  18  baptisms  in  1892-3,  which  cheered 
Miss  Fallen  in  her  difficult  work,  "but  baptism,"  as  she 
wrote,  "  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  spiritual  life.  I  think 
we  have  all  failed  in  nurturing  spiritually  these  babes  in 
Christ."  One  of  the  converts,  Mrs.  'Sen,  a  Bengali  lady,  was 
a  most  spiritually-minded  woman,  who  loved  her  Bible,  and 
whose  humble  consistent  life  had  a  very  good  influence 
in  the  Home.  No  Christian  teacher  had  ever  visited  in  her 
house,  but  the  children,  who  had  learnt  in  Miss  Patteson's 
Bengali  School,  had  brought  home  the  Gospel  story  to  their 
mother. 

"  Of  course  you  were  a  widow,  and  became  a  Christian 
so  as  to  be  provided  for,"  the  Zenana  women  would  say  to 
Mrs.  Sen,  and  they  seemed  thunderstruck  at  hearing  that 
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she  was  not  a  widow,  but  had  left  a  well-to-do  home    for 
Christ's  sake. 

"  What  have  you  gained  ?  "  they  asked,  and  her  sweet  face 
lighted  up  as  she  answered,  "  Everything." 

In  another  case  it  was  the  elder  son,  a  lad  of  eighteen, 
who  induced  his  mother  to  confess  Christ,  and  they  called 
her  "  Christiana  "  for  that  reason. 

One  old  Mohammedan  lady  had  long  wanted  to  hear 
more  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  said  "  there  was  nobody  who 
cared  to  show  her  the  way."  At  last  she  too  had  been 
found  and  taught,  and  finally  baptised. 

Another  interesting  .baptism  was  of  $.  tailor  called 
Yakub  Khan.  Abida  Begum,  a  Fyzabad  convert,  had  been 
sent  to  the  Converts'  Home  for  a  year  and  had  then  gone 
to  Benares  as  a  teacher.  Her  grown-up  son  David,  who 
became  a  Christian  at  the  same  time  as  his  mother,  worked 
in  the  shop  next  to  Yakub  Khan's.  David  was  determined 
to  work  for  his  Master  wherever  he  might  be,  so  he  made  a 
practice  of  reading  the  Bible  to  any  customers  who  cared  to 
sit  and  hear.  Among  those  who  listened  was  Yakub  Khan, 
and  he  very  soon  came  out  boldly  on  the  side  of  Christ, 
though  he  was  dismissed  from  his  employment  for  doing  so 
and  had  difficulty  in  finding  other  work.  He  then  married 
one  of  the  converts.  He  always  let  it  be  known  to  those 
who  came  to  his  shop  that  he  was  a  Christian,  though  he 
lost  some  customers  by  it. 

The  story  of  Abida  Begum,  a  convert  from  Moham- 
medanism, may  be  told  here,  for  though  she  lived  in 
Fyzabad  she  received  her  training  at  the  Converts'  Home 
at  Allahabad.  She  had  become  convinced  by  Miss  Fallen's 
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teaching  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  true  and  only  Saviour, 
and  her  youngest  son,  though  he  did  not  then  know 
much,  resolved  to  accompany  her.  So  they  left  their  home 
secretly,  and  were  at  once  sent  to  Allahabad  for  further 
training.  After  a  year  in  Allahabad  they  went  to  Benares,  and 
there  David  met  with  Yakub  Khan  and  with  another  young 
man,  a  cousin  of  his  own,  who  was  much  interested  to 
know  why  mother  and  son  had  left  their  relations  and 
joined  the  Christians. 

"  We  did  it  for  our  salvation,"  answered  David. 

"  I  want  to  know  the  true  way  of  salvation,"  said  the 
cousin.  "Will  you  take  me  home  with  you  and  teach  me  ?" 

So  the  young  Mohammedan  went  home  with  David, 
and  determined  from  what  he  saw  in  this  Christian  family 
to  become  a  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  after  a  time  of 
instruction  and  probation  he  too  was  baptised. 

"  Far  too  small,"  was  Miss  Fallen's  declaration  about 
the  Home  in  1893,  for  as  she  said,  "it  must  grow  in 
importance,  and  people  will  be  glad  to  send  converts  for 
training.  It  is  a  real  blessing  for  them  to  mix  with  others 
like  themselves  when  they  first  come  out, — with  those  who 
have  gone  through  the  like  persecution  for  the  Master's 
sake,  and  are  of  equally  good  family  or  caste.  An  isolated 
convert  has  many  disadvantages  ;  she  is  either  lonely  and 
depressed  or  she  is  spoilt  by  over-petting." 

The  additions  to  the  Converts'  Home  were  completed 
in  1895,  when  Miss  Fallen  returned  from  her  furlough, 
Miss  Poynter  and  Miss  Cameron  having  taken  charge  in 
the  meantime.  Miss  Cameron  tells  of  the  Magh  Mela, 
where  thousands  of  Hindus  come  to  bathe  in  the  sacred 
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river.  One  old  woman's  eager  hungry  face  attracted  her 
notice;  she  had  walked  miles,  living  on  almost  nothing,  and 
she  had  done  all  the  pilgrimages  and  had  hoped  to  have 
found  peace  of  heart,  but  no — all  was  dark.  The  thought  of 
Christ's  great  redemption  seemed  to  overwhelm  her. 

"  And  what  pilgrimage  must  I  go  that  I  may  find  this 
Jesus  Christ  ?  "  she  said  at  length.  "  Tell  me,  for  my  heart 
burns  to  go  at  once.  And  what  must  I  offer  Him  ?  I  have 
not  much  left  now.  And  how  will  He  receive  me  ?  Poor 
and  old  as  I  have  become,  and  all  for  nought." 

She  seemed  unable  to  grasp  the  simplicity  of  coming 
to  Christ,  Believing  was  too  easy  after  long  years  of 
labouring  for  salvation.  Miss  Cameron  wanted  her  to  come 
and  stay,  but  her  friends  would  not  allow  it  and  they  left 
for  their  own  village  early  the  next  morning. 

Miss  Fallon  had  again  baptisms  to  report  in  1896.  One 
convert,  Anugrah  (Grace),  seemed  likely  to  be  a  suitable 
Biblewoman.  Another  had  come  from  simply  seeing 
magic-lantern  pictures  of  our  Lord's  sufferings,  and  though 
Miss  Fallon  at  first  doubted  her  story  and  sent  her  back, 
she  returned  again  in  less  than  a  month.  So  after  a  long 
probation  she  was  baptised  by  the  name  of  Persis. 

Sixteen  new  converts  were  admitted,  and  fourteen  left 
in  1897.  Six  of  these  went  as  teachers  to  different  stations, 
two  were  married  to  C.M.S.  catechists.  There  were  twenty 
baptisms  during  the  year,  besides  twelve  on  New  Year's 
Day,  1898.  Miss  Janet  Paterson  had  meanwhile  been 
working  entirely  among  the  native  Christians,  visiting  from 
house-to-house,  holding  meetings,  and  endeavouring  to  raise 
them  to  a  higher  spiritual  life. 
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The  daily  hot  weather  routine  at  the  Converts'  Home 
may  be  interesting  to  the  reader.  Rise  at  4  or  4.30;  cook  ; 
arrange  the  rooms,  and  have  a  quiet  time  for  prayer  and 
reading.  At  6.30  prayers,  followed  by  school  till  10.30, 
where  Hindi  and  Urdu,  writing,  and  needlework  were  taught. 
At  2  p.m.  preparation,  at  4.30  a  Bible  reading,  followed  by 
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a  walk  in  the  garden,  at  7.30  evening  prayers,  after  which 
the  pupils  sat  in  the  garden  till  bed-time. 

In  1899  there  were  nine  baptisms  at  the  Home,  while  the 
schools  and  xenana  work  went  on  in  their  usual  course. 
In  1900,  twelve  out  of  the  nineteen  converts  who  left  went 
to  work  as  teachers  or  Biblewomen  or  to  learti  nursing,  and 
250  pupils  were  being  taught  in  the  zenanas,  while  a  Bible- 
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woman    for    village  work  was   being   supported    by   native 
Christian  women. 

Sir  William  Muir  is  founding  a  Training  Home  for 
Christian  Teachers  at  Allahabad,  in  memory  of  his  late  wife, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  institution  may  supply  a  great 
want.  "The  great  need,"  Miss  Fallon  writes,  "is  for  more 
spiritual  Indian  Christian  Teachers.  Their  opportunities 
for  Bible  study  have  been  hitherto  most  meagre.  Even  the 
teaching  in.  the  higher  schools,  good  as  it  is,  is  not  deep 
enough,  for  the  girls  in  school  have  so  much  else  to  study 
.  .  .  so  we  are  all  hoping  for  great  things  from  this 
institution." 

Miss  Paterson,  in  speaking  of  her  work  among  the  native 
Christians,  for  whom  she  has  a  Band  of  Hope  and  a  Branch 
of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  speaks  of  the  great  need  of  one  or  more 
forms  of  industrial  work,  to  give  employment  to  the  native 
Christian  boys,  many  of  whom  are  idle.  This  is  a  need  of 
which  Miss  Harvey  at  Nasik  also  speaks,  and  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  a  pressing  one  all  over  India. 

But  for  this,  as  for  everything  else,  money  is  needed. 

PATNA. 

The  contrast  between  Allahabad,  with  its  interesting 
buildings  and  its  beautiful  avenues,  and  Patna,  vast  and 
dirty,  stretching  along  nine  miles  of  the  Ganges  in  one  great 
bazaar,  is  very  great.  To  this  immense  city  of  160,000 
inhabitants  Miss  Patteson  and  Miss  Abraham  went  to  begin 
work  in  1885,  the  support  of  one  lady  missionary  having 
been  guaranteed  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Edinburgh. 
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The  arrival  of  the  missionaries  caused  a  great  commotion 
among  the  Mohammedans,  who  issued  a  circular  as  follows  : — 

"  Gentlemen  !  Some  padre  mem  sahibs  have  brought 
their  honourable  persons  into  our  midst.  This  holy  sect 
have  begun  to  go  to  the  women  in  the  Mohammedan 
houses,  teaching  needlework  gratuitously.  They  are  making 
homes  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  have  even  opened 

schools We  will  not  let  mem  sahibs  teach  our 

children.  As  for  the  unfortunate  one  who  breaks  his 
promise,  we  will  sever  all  connection  with  him,  and  will  take 
no  part  in  his  burial." 

Notwithstanding  this  alarming  announcement,  the 
"  mem  sahibs "  went  undauntedly  about  their  work,  and 
had  the  joy  of  seeing  it  succeed,  though  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  mission-house  had  sent  Miss  Abraham  away  ill, 
and  though  Miss  Patteson  had  returned  to  Benares, 
Miss  Redmayne  and  Miss  Gregory  carried  it  on  till  Miss 
Abraham's  return,  and  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  two  of 
their  pupils  baptised,  while  Miss  Abraham  on  coming  back 
saw  a  convert  of  hers,  Rukhia,  a  very  poor  and  ignorant  but 
sincere  woman,  received  into  Christ's  Church. 

What  was  called  at  the  time  "  the  Patna  case  "  caused 
great  difficulties  in  1889.  Two  girls,  one  of  whom,  Sundari, 
was  subsequently  baptised,  fled  to  Miss  Abraham  for 
protection  from  a  house  of  ill-fame,  where — being  widows 
and  friendless — they  were  detained.  The  younger  girl, 
Lachminia,  only  fourteen,  was  given  back  by  the  law-courts 
into  her  keeper's  and  so-called  husband's  hands,  and  not 
only  was  this  a  great  distress  to  the  missionaries,  but  the 
work  suffered  severely  for  a  time.  Sundari  was  sent  to 
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Benares  for  baptism,  and  became  a  useful  and  happy 
worker  there. 

Things  had  changed  much  during  the  last  five  years. 
At  first,  the  women  were  terrified  at  the  sight  of  English 
ladies,  and  thought  they  were  going  to  be  imprisoned  or 
taken  away  by  them.  Now  they  received  the  missionaries 
gladly,  and  some  were  even  willing  to  visit  them  in  their 
own  bungalow.  Still  the  wickedness  of  the  city  was  very 
terrible,  and  what  a  handful  of  workers  could  do  seemed  a 
mere  nothing. 

Miss  Harris,  who  was  now  working  with  Miss  Abraham, 
wrote,  "  I  wish  all  admirers  of  Mohammedanism  (generally 
English  people  who  have  never  left  England),  would  come 
and  visit  Patna  and  enquire  into  its  fruits.  Very  few 
Mohammedan  gentlemen's  lives  can  bear  looking  into ;  the 
degraded  state  of  many  women  too  is  dreadful."  Many 
of  the  ladies  visited  seemed  very  near  the  Kingdom  and 
the  missionaries  longed  to  see  them  take  "the  final  step 
which  costs  so  much." 

The  mission  sustained  a  heavy  loss  in  1891  by  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Johnson,  who  since  her  husband's  death  in  1887  had 
given  ^150  a  year  towards  its  expenses,  besides  helping  it 
with  her  counsel  and  unceasing  prayers.  For  nearly  six  years 
she  and  the  misionaries  had  been  praying  for  a  lady  doctor 
at  Patna,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  lived  to  see  those  prayers 
answered  by  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Grace  Mackinnon  and  Miss 
Gregory.  Miss  Harris  returned  in  this  year  to  Fyzabad  and 
Miss  McPhun  came  to  help  Miss  Abraham,  but  before  she 
left,  she  had  the  encouragement  of  seeing  two  Mohammedan 
inquirers  baptised. 
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Anew  departure  in  1892  was  the  commencement  of  a 
Sunday-school  for  the  opium-factory  boys  and  their  sisters, 
very  poor  children  all  of  them.  They  made  amusing 
remarks  sometimes,  as  when  one  little  girl,  asked  what 
Samuel's  mother  brought  him  yearly,  answered  promptly 
"sweets,"  and  another,  hearing  that  the  prodigal  son  had 
gone  into  a  far  country,  remarked  "  he  must  have  gone  to 
Calcutta." 

There  was  a  family  baptised  this  year  of  the  Kayasth  or 
writer  caste, — husband,  wife,  and  four  children.  He  began 
by  reading  the  New  Testament  in  Hindi  and  then  his  wife 
learnt  from  the  missionaries  with  her  children,  and  so  the 
light  broke  in.  Bribes  and  threats  did  not  turn  them  from 
their  purpose,  and  once  persuaded  that  only  through  Christ 
could  they  be  saved,  they  were  ready  to  leave  all  for  His  sake. 
In  the  dusk  of  a  November  night  they  made  their  escape  and 
soon  confessed  their  faith  in  Christ  publicly. 

Another  interesting  convert  was  Xaziran,  a  Moham- 
medan. She  had  obtained  a  divorce  from  her  first  husband, 
who  had  deserted  her,  and  her  brothers  then  married  her  to 
another  man,  who  was  very  kind  to  her  and  allowed  the 
missionaries  to  come  and  teach  her,  but  he  unfortunately 
died  of  cholera  only  a  few  months  after  the  marriage.  The 
poor  young  widow  was  very  sad,  but  her  heart  seemed 
softened,  and  she  listened  to  Miss  Lyon's  teaching.  Still,  it 
was  a  great  surprise  when  she  arrived  one  day  at  the  mission- 
bungalow,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  who  had  left  home 
in  consequence  of  a  family  quarrel.  Xaxiran  had  come  with 
the  sole  object  of  becoming  a  Christian,  and  when  they 
reached  the  house,  the  mother  was  informed  of  this,  to  her 
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dismay.  Then  the  brothers  came  to  take  their  mother  home 
and  Naziran  explained  her  intentions  to  them  and  bore  up 
bravely  during  the  painful  parting.  She  was  then  taken  to 
Allahabad  and  after  some  training  in  the  Converts'  Home, 
received  baptism  there,  September,  1893,  and  proved  a  most 
satisfactory  convert. 

Two  other  girls,  Zagra  and  Wahidin,  the  daughters  of  a 
Christian  mother,  managed  to  escape  from  their  homes  and 
were  also  sent  to  Allahabad  for  baptism.  The  change  and 
growth  in  their  characters,  when  they  had  made  the  great 
decision,  were  remarkable. 

Miss  Abraham,  who  had  worked  devotedly  at  Patna 
since  the  mission  was  started,  was  obliged  by  the  state  of  her 
health  to  leave  it  in  1896,  and  she  went  to  Jaunpur,  while 
Miss  Poynter  and  Miss  Barrett  carried  on  the  Patna  work. 
The  latter  died  after  a  short  illness,  August,  1899,  at 
Darjeeling.  Her  sufferings  were  very  severe,  but  her  patience 
was  "  marvellous  and  her  joy  in  going  so  great,  that  one 
could  not  wish  it  otherwise." 

"  It  is  a  long,  long  valley,"  she  said  one  night,  "but  the 
Lord  is  near,  and  it  is  not  dark." 

"  What  valley  ?  "  asked  Miss  Ferguson,  who  was  attending 
her,  for  they  had  not  been  speaking  and  it  seemed  that  she 
might  be  wandering. 

"Death's  valley,"  she  answered  promptly,  "and  it  will 
end  when  the  Lord  sees  I  have  had  enough." 

In  1898  Miss  Catt  was  working  at  Patna  while  Miss 
Poynter  took  her  furlough,  and  when  Miss  Deimler  joined 
her  after  an  experience  of  some  easier  stations  she  "  felt 
Islam  and  Hinduism  to  be  like  an  impenetrable  wall.'' 
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They  were  however  cheered  by  the  baptism  of  a 
Mohammedan  and  his  wife  in  1899,  though  it  involved  the 
closing  of  a  girls'  school  which  after  many  fruitless  efforts  they 
had  been  enabled  to  open  and  where  the  children  seemed 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  Bible  lessons.  However  the 
prejudice  of  the  people  against  girls'  schools  and  their 
general  suspicion  of  everything  the  missionaries  attempt 
makes  this  and  all  other  work  very  difficult.  Ibrahim,  a 
Mohammedan  convert,  worked  bravely  as  a  colporteur  in 
Patna  and  seemed  likely  to  be  useful  among  the  men.  His 
married  son  and  his  wife  were  also  (December,  1900)  under 
instruction  for  baptism. 

As  Miss  Catt's  furlough  was  due  in  the  spring  of  1901 
and  as  there  was  no  available  missionary  to  take  her  place,  the 
Committee  thought  that  it  might  be  wiser  to  close  the  Zenana 
work  at  Patna  for  a  time,  especially  as  there  is  a  flourishing 
Medical  Mission  in  the  city.  They  felt  this  all  the  more  to 
be  the  right  course,  as  stirring  accounts  had  reached  them 
from  Miss  Poynter  of  the  great  opening  for  work  at 
Darbhanga,  a  large  city,  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most 
populous  districts  in  Behar,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found 
in  Chapter  XIII.  The  closing  of  the  one  station  left  them 
more  free  for  work  in  the  other,  where  the  outlook  seemed 
more  promising. 

"  Patient  endurance 
Attaineth  to  all  things." 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

SMALLER    STATIONS    IN    THE    NORTH-WEST    PROVINCES. 

"He  commanded  us  to  preach  unto  the  people." 

"  O  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man! 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute  ! 
An  heir  of  glory  !     A  frail  child  of  dust  !  " 

IT    is    not    possible,    within    the    limits    of    this   book,    to 
describe    at    length    the    work    in    all    our    stations,   so 
we    must    content    ourselves    with    a    short    notice    of 
the  smaller  ones. 

GORAKHPUR. — This  is  a  town  of  60,000  inhabitants, 
in  a  densely-populated  district,  in  which  the  C.M.S. 
has  worked  for  many  years  and  where  our  Biblewomen 
have  been  labouring  under  its  superintendence  since 

1875- 

"  I  say  with  thankfulness  that  there  is  fruit,"  writes 
Mary  Dharmgit,  the  senior  Biblewoman,  in  1886,  "but 
there  are  not  labourers  to  gather  it  in,  and  the  basket 
for  us  to  put  the  fruit  in  is  very  small ; "  and  she  also 
tells  how  "a  man  of  distinction"  remarked  to  her,  "Since 
there  has  been  Zenana  teaching  amongst  us  the  conduct 
of  our  women  has  become  much  improved,  for  which  we 
are  very  thankful,  and  will  gladly  open  our  Zenanas,  as 
the  teaching  is  of  great  use  to  us." 
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In  1891  the  Committee  were  at  last  able  to  respond  to 
the  oft-repeated  requests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stern  (C.M.S.), 
and  to  send  out  Miss  Davies  and  Miss  Hibberd  for 
Zenana  work.  They  were  assisted  by  thirteen  native 
teachers,  and  had  a  district  with  a  population  of  nearly 
five  millions — surely  a  large  enough  field  for  the  most 
enterprising.  Miss  Davies  unfortunately  became  very  ill 
soon  after  she  came  out,  and  the  work  was  hindered  for 
a  time,  but  the  arrival  of  a  band  of  Associated  Workers 
in  1893  and  ^94  raised  the  number  of  English  mission- 
aries to  six.  In  1894  Miss  Davies  was  transferred  to 
Aligarh,  and  Miss  Ellwood  succeeded  her. 

There  were  now  93  Zenana  and  178  school  pupils, 
and  special  attention  was  given  to  Bible-teaching  among 
the  latter.  Miss  Hibberd  had  a  weekly  Teachers'  Meeting, 
at  which  the  lesson  for  the  ensuing  week  was  prepared, 
and  it  was  taught  to  the  children  daily,  Miss  Hibberd 
questioning  them  at  the  end  of  the  time.  The  Associated 
Workers,  who  had  been  occupied  in  learning  the  lan- 
guage, now  began  to  go  out  into  the  district,  and  Miss 
Kerry  visited  in  as  many  as  95  villages.  Many  of  the 
women  seemed  deeply  interested  ;  they  had  given  up 
their  idols  and  prayed  to  Jesus  alone,  but  they  were 
not  yet  prepared  to  take  the  great  step  which  baptism 
involves. 

There  were,  however,  two  baptisms  in  1896,  one  of 
a  little  girl  deserted  by  her  parents,  the  other  of  a  very 
ignorant  Mohammedan  woman,  whom  it  had  seemed 
almost  impossible  to  teach,  but  whose  whole  demeanour 
and  even  face  changed  when  the  Divine  Light  shone 
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upon  her.  She  received  the  name  of  Asudajan,  which 
means  "  a  satisfied  life." 

Several  baptisms  took  place  at  Gorakhpur  in  1897. 
A  Brahmin,  his  wife  and  child — fruits  of  the  C.M.S. 
Mission  at  Basti ;  Piyari,  a  Brahmini  woman,  and  her 
little  brother,  who  had  been  taught  by  Miss  Catt  in  her 
village  work ;  Karuna,  a  Brahmini  woman,  who  had  left 
her  husband  in  consequence  of  his  idleness  and  cruelty, 
and  whose  child  had  been  taken  from  her  by  her 
relations  when  they  heard  that  she  wanted  to  become  a 
Christian,  and  four  others.  It  was  a  great  joy  to  the 
workers  to  see  this  result  of  their  labours. 

The  work  was,  indeed,  progressing — 90  houses  visited, 
340  girls  in  the  schools,  and  120  villages,  to  which  the 
missionaries  or  Biblewomen  went  regularly,  formed  a  good 
total.  Miss  Margaret  Smith,  Miss  Owston,  and  Miss 
Hughes  had  been  added  to  the  missionary  band.  The 
great  sufferings  of  the  people  from  famine  and  the  kind- 
ness of  the  workers  to  them  had  opened  many  hearts. 
Twenty-one  school  girls  had  received  Bibles,  and  were 
going  to  read  the  Y.W.C.A.  portion  daily  in  Hindi. 

A  day  to  be  much  remembered  was  January  2nd, 
1898,  when  31  famine  orphans  were  baptised  at  Gorakhpur 
and  100  persons  the  same  day  at  Basharatpur — 18  men, 
22  women,  and  60  children.  They  had  all  been  saved 
from  starvation  during  the  famine,  many  seeming  beyond 
recovery  when  found.  The  men  parted  with  the  tufts  of 
hair  denoting  their  caste,  and  the  women  with  their 
jewellery.  All  were  dressed  in  pure  white.  "  I  longed," 
writes  Miss  Hayward,  "for  each  to  present  to  God  a 
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heart  made  pure  and  white  in  the  blood  of  Jesus,  that 
they  might  walk  worthy  of  Him  whose  Name  they  were 
confessing.  All  these  people  need  your  prayers." 

There  are  now  nearly  100  houses  regularly  visited, 
and  many  of  the  women  appear  really  interested.  The 
four  City  Schools  have  grown  much,  and  many  of  the 
elder  girls  have  given  up  praying  to  Mahadeo  and  offer 
prayer  to  God  alone.  Though  the  standard  of  instruction 
has  been  raised  by  Government,  an  increase  of  ten  rupees 
a  month  to  the  Government  grant  has  been  gained. 

One  of  the  schools  is  held  in  the  house  of  Lakhi,  a 
woman  who  has  dared  to  confess  Christ  in  her  own 
home,  meeting  with  a  good  deal  of  neglect  from  her 
husband  and  taunting  from  her  neighbours  in  conse- 
quence. She  had  been  taught  and  visited  for  many 
years,  but  though  she  had  a  very  intelligent  grasp  of 
the  Gospel  history,  her  heart  was  in  no  way  touched 
until,  a  few  years  ago,  her  only  son  was  taken  seriously  ill, 
and  when  she  had  almost  given  up  hope  of  his  recovery, 
a  native  Christian  woman  went  to  see  her,  and  prevailed 
upon  her  to  pray  to  "  our  God  "  for  the  child.  They 
did  so  together,  and  that  evening  the  boy  began  to 
amend.  A  short  time  after  this  Lakhi  confessed  her  faith 
in  Jesus,  and  she  soon  made  great  progress  in  the  new 
life,  and  up  to  the  present  time  is  striving  to  be  a  true 
follower  of  Jesus,  under  many  difficulties.  She  is  longing 
to  come  out  and  confess  her  faith  by  baptism,  but  so 
far  the  way  is  closed. 

The  new  village  school  of  Mahdapur  is  taught  by 
the  Brahmini  convert  Anarkali,  who  was  first  led  to 
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enquire  about  Christianity  by  wandering  into  one  of  the 
schools  and  hearing  the  children  sing  a  hymn,  which 
moved  her  to  tears.  The  people  begged  to  have  a  school 
established  for  their  children,  offered  a  good  house  for 
one  rupee  a  month,  and  were  helpful  in  many  ways. 
The  school,  when  only  a  month  old,  had  an  average 
attendance  of  21  girls.  Anarkali  was  greatly  liked,  and 
gained  entrance  into  some  of  the  higher-caste  houses, 
where  she  taught  the  women. 

The  Gorakhpur  ladies  long  to  take  up  village  work 
among  "  the  hundreds  of  villages,  an  ideal  field,"  if  only 
there  was  a  missionary  to  accompany  the  Biblewomen. 
But  for  that  they  have  still  to  wait. 

Miss  Hibberd  is  now  (1901)  in  charge  at  Gorakhpur, 
Miss  Ellwood  and  Miss  Hayward  having  left  to  be 
married,  and  Miss  Penny  to  return  to  England  to  nurse 
her  mother.  Miss  Smith  has  come  home  for  a  much- 
needed  furlough.  She  has  watched  over  the  schools, 
where  more  than  400  girls  are  being  taught  and  where 
the  pupils  of  the  first  classes  each  possess  a  Bible  or 
Testament.  The  Government  Inspector's  reports  of  the 
two  examinations  he  held  in  the  year  are  most  encour- 
aging. The  Government  grant  was  increased  by  los.  a 
month  in  November. 

The  girls  say  they  have  no  faith  in  puja,  and  that 
their  prayers  are  to  God  alone,  yet  none  have,  so  far, 
come  out  for  baptism  ;  yet  the  missionaries,  though  long- 
ing for  more  definite  results,  hope  the  pupils  will  in 
some  measure  witness  for  Christ  in  their  gloomy 
Zenanas. 
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GHAZIPUR. — After  Patna,  Ghazipur  is  the  chief  centre 
of  opium  cultivation.  The  German  missionaries  had  been 
at  work  there  many  years,  and  in  1890,  as  many  Hindu 
gentlemen  had  appealed  to  the  Rev.  W.  Lorbeer  for 
teaching  to  be  given  in  the  Zenanas,  our  Society  appointed 
Miss  Lorbeer  to  that  work.  In  two  years'  time  she  was 
visiting  in  23  Zenanas  and  had  two  small  schools  under 
her  care. 

Miss  Lorbeer  tells  of  one  high-caste  pupil,  whose 
husband  lived  chiefly  at  Calcutta.  She  became  very  much 
interested  in  Christian  teaching,  and  during  her  husband's 
absence  came  to  see  Miss  Lorbeer,  and  went  to  church 
with  her.  When  this  came  to  the  husband's  ears  on  his 
return,  he  beat  the  poor  wife  most  unmercifully  and  shut 
her  up  for  days,  and  she  feared  he  might  kill  her. 
However,  one  of  the  teachers  remonstrated  with  him 
about  his  cruelty,  and  he  seemed  ashamed  and  asked  the 
missionaries  to  continue  their  visits  to  his  house.  This  is 
only  one  among  many  instances  of  the  terrible  difficulties 
which  beset  these  poor  women  in  their  search  for  the  truth. 

Another  pupil,  Xirmala,  a  Bengali  lady,  was  surprised 
by  her  husband  praying  before  she  lay  down  to  sleep. 
He  flew  into  a  terrible  rage,  and  shouted  out,  "  What  is 
this  behaviour  I  see  ?  "  At  first  Nirmala  was  so  frightened 
that  she  did  not  know  what  to  do,  but  at  last,  asking 
God  for  an  answer  and  gathering  courage,  she  said  :— 

"  I  have  found  out  that  this  is  the  proper  way  of 
talking  to  God,  my  Heavenly  Father,  and  I  ask  Him 
for  what  I  need.  What  can  these  idols  do  for  us  ?  Can 
any  of  them  save  my  soul  ?  " 
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The  husband  went  away,  but  when  he  returned,  he 
talked  very  nicely  to  Nirmala,  and  she  was  earnest  in 
prayer  that  he  too  might  become  a  Christian,  and  that 
they  might  be  baptised  together. 

In  a  letter  to  an  English  lady  who  had  visited  her 
Xirmala  wrote : — 

"  After  you  left  this  country  I  have  been  seriously  ill  several 
times,  and  through  all  this  sickness  I  have  been  drawn  to  God 
closer  and  closer.  God  sent  me  all  this  trouble  to  draw  me  nearer 
to  Him.  Whenever  I  lie  down  to  sleep  at  night,  and  on  waking  up 
early  in  the  mornings,  I  first  pray  to  Him,  and  I  feel  so  happy  after 
having  said  my  prayer  that  I  can  hardly  describe  to  you  my  happy 
feelings.  I  do  not  doubt  in  God's  hearing  and  accepting  my 
prayers." 

"  Our  work  in  the  Zenanas  has  given  us  much  joy 
lately,"  writes  Miss  Lorbeer  in  September,  1898.  "We 
can  see  clearly  that  our  labour  is  not  in  vain,  and  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  Himself  is  working  among  the  women." 

Miss  Lorbeer  still  reports  satisfactory  progress  at 
Ghazipur.  Many  of  the  high-caste  houses,  which  for- 
merly were  inaccessible,  are  now  open  to  the  missionaries 
in  such  numbers  that  it  is  difficult  to  meet  all  the 
demands.  About  70  houses  are  visited  once  or  twice 
a  week.  The  husbands,  who  used  to  object  to  the 
missionaries'  visits  (one  of  them  once  tried  to  beat  the 
missionary  lady),  are  now,  on  the  contrary,  pleased  at 
their  coming. 

Miss  Lorbeer  found  one  woman  writing  with  great 
difficulty  the  three  letters  which  form  the  word  "  Ram." 
A  Brahmin  had  told  her  to  write  the  name  125,000 
times  on  little  bits  of  paper  and  put  each  one  separately 
into  a  ball  of  flour  to  feed  the  fishes  with,  and  that  then 
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her  husband,  who  was  ill,  would  recover.  She  wrote  500 
every  day  before  touching  any  food,  and  as  her  husband 
had  got  well  was  quite  convinced  that  the  Brahmin  was 
right.  Yet  the  father  of  the  woman,  though  still  a 
Hindu,  had  begged  Miss  Lorbeer  to  teach  his  daughters, 
as  he,  he  said,  had  often  told  them  to  give  up  worship- 
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ping  idols,  who   could    do     nothing    for    them.       However, 
they  only  laughed   at  him. 

Though  prejudice  and  fear  are  still  strong  in  these 
poor  women's  minds,  Miss  Lorbeer  contrasts  the  difficulty 
of  gaining  admission  to  the  Zenanas  ten  years  ago  with 
the  welcome  now  given  to  her.  The  schools  are  well 
attended.  She  concludes  :  "  Although  we  may  not  soon 
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see  any  fruit  of  our  labours,  I  am  sure  the  seed  of  God's 
Word  will  remain  in  their  hearts  and  grow  and  bear  fruit 
when  we  least  expect  it." 

BULANDSHUHR  AND  KHURJA.— The  story  of  the  way 
in  which  this  Mission  began  is  very  interesting.  Mrs. 
Kinloch,  whose  husband  in  1890  was  agent  for  an  estate 
at  Bilaspur,  in  the  same  district,  placed  the  needs  of 
Bulandshuhr  before  the  Society  in  that  year  very  ear- 
nestly. It  was  a  district  containing  a  million  and  a 
quarter  of  people,  and  Mrs.  Kinloch,  though  she  had 
started  a  little  Mission  near  her  own  home,  could  not  do 
more.  That  year  at  Keswick  special  prayer  was  made 
that  God  would  send  them  a  missionary  who  could  go 
at  her  own  charges,  and  a  letter,  describing  the  need, 
was  written  to  "The  Christian." 

It  was  in  Switzerland  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  that  Mrs.  Pollen,  widow  of  the  Joint-Magistrate  at 
Bulandshuhr,  picked  up  an  old  copy — three  months  old 
— of  "  The  Christian  "  in  the  hotel  where  she  was  staying. 
It  was  the  only  copy  there,  but  it  contained  the  appeal 
which  had  gone  forth  for  help.  Mrs.  Pollen  decided  to 
offer  herself  for  the  work,  and  went  back  to  her  old 
home  as  the  first  Zenana  missionary  there.  And  so  the 
prayers  at  Keswick  found  their  answer. 

Qulsam  Begum,  whose  story  is  given  in  Chapter  XIX. 
came  to  be  Mrs.  Pollen's  helper,  and  was,  by  July,  1892, 
visiting  in  42  houses,  and  being  "  a  constant  witness  of 
the  grace  of  God  in  her  humble,  consistent,  joyful  ser- 
vice for  the  Master."  Mrs.  Pollen  herself  ("Pollen  Sahib's 
Mem,"  as  the  people  called  her)  was  also  warmly 
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welcomed  for  her  husband's  sake,  whose  kindness  and 
consistent  Christianity  had  made  him  respected  and 
beloved. 

"  The  more  I  see  of  woman  s  lot  in  India,  tlie  more  1 
know  that  no  account  of  her  degradation,  darkness,  and 
suffering  can  be  exaggerated'' 

These  are  strong  words,  and  those  who  do  not  know 
might  think  them  too  strong.  Mrs.  Pollen  wrote  them  in 
1893,  when  she  could  tell  of  100  houses  regularly  visited, 
besides  village  and  school  work.  The  latter  had  been 
much  hindered  by  Brahmin  influence,  but  the  numbers 
were  recovering  and  the  pupils  were  learning  to  love  the 
New  Testament. 

The  following  year  work  was  begun  in  Khurja,  a 
town  of  28,000  souls.  The  wife  of  the  C.M.S.  Evangelist 
worked  for  Mrs.  Pollen  and  30  Zenanas  were  visited, 
while  there  were  30  pupils  in  the  day  school. 

The  Bilaspur  report  was  interesting. 

"  Why  do  you  cover  your  faces  ? "  asked  Catherine 
David,  the  Biblewoman,  noticing  that  the  women  drew 
their  chadars  round  them  when  they  sat  about  her 
listening. 

"  I  will  tell  you  if  you  will  not  be  offended,"  was 
the  rather  hesitating  answer.  "  We  have  heard  that 
Christians  go  about  from  village  to  village  to  make  all 
the  people  Christians  too,  and  they  do  it  in  this  way — 
they  spit  in  the  faces  of  those  sitting  near,  and  also 
that  your  people  keep  a  piece  of  wood  near  them  and 
touch  it,  and  cause  people  to  eat  your  food,  and  they 
become  Christians." 
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"What?"  said  Catherine.  "  If  a  goat  eats  cow's  food 
will  it  become  a  cow?  Does  anyone  become  a  Christian 
by  eating  and  drinking  and  putting  on  clothes  ?  To 
preach  the  Gospel  is  our  work." 

From  that  day  the  women  came  round  Catherine 
very  lovingly,  and  did  not  keep  aloof  at  all. 

This  interesting  work  was  transferred  to  the  C.  M.S. 
in  1895,  when,  in  consequence  of  her  husband's  death, 
Mrs.  Kinloch  left  the  station. 

The  work  at  Bulandshuhr  and  Khurja,  to  which 
another  out-station,  Sikandrabad,  had  been  added,  pro- 
gressed steadily,  though  the  baptism  of  one  enquirer  had 
caused  considerable  distrust  for  a  time.  Mrs.  Pollen  gives 
a  terrible  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  a  little  child-wife  of 
eleven  in  her  mother-in-law's  house.  The  father  had 
rescued  her,  and  found  her  arm  broken  by  cruel  beatings 
and  twenty-seven  marks  of  burns  on  her  body.  She  had 
been  given  daily  an  impossible  quantity  of  grain  to  grind, 
and  when  she  failed  to  get  through  her  task,  the  cruel 
woman  would  pinch  her  with  a  red-hot  tongs.  Fortunately 
the  child  was  delivered  from  her  bondage  by  the  English 
magistrate,  and  the  mother-  and  sister-in-law  imprisoned. 

Miss  Baumann  joined  Mrs.  Pollen  in  1896,  and  when 
the  latter  went  to  England  for  a  time,  Miss  Deimler  took 
her  place.  162  Zenanas  were  visited  in  the  three  stations, 
and  some  120  girls  taught  in  the  schools,  besides  the 
village  work.  Work  was  commenced  at  the  out-station  of 
Anapshar  early  in  1900,  and  a  large  crowd  of  interested 
people  gathered  round  Mrs.  Pollen  in  the  market-place, 
while  she  spoke  to  them  of  Christ. 
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Early  in  1899  Miss  Anne  Hill  went  to  live  at  Khurja, 
at  first  in  one  or  other  of  the  canal  bungalows,  lent 
her  by  the  executive  engineer,  or  in  tents.  However,  in 
a  year's  time,  through  a  chain  of  providential  circum- 
stances, she  was  living  in  a  mission  bungalow,  with  a 
suitable  teacher's  house  and  the  necessary  out-buildings 
for  servants. 

The  report  of  Magdaline,  the  native  Zenana  teacher, 
is  interesting.  She  speaks  of  work  going  on  in  about 
50  villages.  "  The  country  people  listen  very  gladly 
and  many  women,  and  men  too,  believe  in  Christ.  They 
say 

"  No  doubt  but  that  there  is  one  true  Saviour,  and  idol 
worship  is  false.  We  who  worship-  idols  sin,  and  it  is 
our  wish  that  you  will  visit  us  often  and  come  again 
quickly." 

"  In  several  villages  they  have  requested  us  to  open 
schools. 

"In  Khurja  we  visit  about  100  houses.  By  the 
goodness  of  God  the  work  goes  on  improving,  and  some 
hearts  are  found  which  belong  to  Christ,  but,  alas,  they 
are  fast  bound  by  the  chains  of  caste  and  relations,  and 
this  is  a  very  great  hindrance  to  them.  Now  this  is  our 
request  to  you,  that  you  will  pray  that  these  may  be 
loosed  from  their  chains  and  come  into  the  way  of 
righteousness.  It  is  not  only  the  women's  hearts  which 
are  thus,  but  there  are  many  men  also  who  are  seeking 
after  the  truth,  who  come  to  Miss  Sahiba  to  enquire  con- 
cerning the  love  of  Christ,  and  some  have  also  bought 
the  Bible,  and  read  it  with  great  interest." 
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The  latest  news  from  Bulandshuhr  is  of  a  young 
Zenana  pupil,  the  daughter  of  a  man  of  rather  advanced 
ideas,  who  was  married  at  fourteen  to  a  young  widower  of 
twenty-one,  a  man  of  high  caste.  She  was  most  unwilling  to 
leave  her  home  and  to  become  his  wife,  and  his  mother 
has  consequently  always  suspected  her,  and  kept  her  away 
from  her  own  family.  The  poor  thing  has  been  very 
dangerously  ill — too  ill  even  to  notice  her  little  baby  of 
two-and-a-half  months,  but  not  too  ill  to  think  of  her 
Saviour. 

"All  my  hope  and  trust  is  in  Jesus,"  she  said,  "and 
no  matter  what  I  suffer  He  cares  and  knows." 

Mrs.  Pollen  had  had  very  earnest  prayer  with  her 
for  her  recovery,  and  that  very  night,  as  she  slept,  it 
seemed  that  One  stood  by  her  who  said:— 

"  I   ask  you   to  trust  Me  now  and   for  ever." 

She  answered,  "Who?" 

The  answer  was  "  Jesus  Christ ; "  and  then  came  the 
promise,  "  You  shall  be  healed,  and  in  three  days  feel 
quite  well  again." 

By  the  next  morning  the  danger  had  passed  and  she 
was  at  ease  and  free  from  pain.  After  two  days  she  was 
out  in  the  verandah  with  a  face  beaming  with  joy. 

All  her  husband's  relations  joined  in  praising  God  for 
her  recovery,  and  as  the  young  wife  said  : — 

"  They  all  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  one  and  only 
Saviour.  Never  shall  I  cease  to  praise  Him." 

LANDOUR. — To  this  health-resort  our  ladies  can  go 
for  change  in  the  hot  weather,  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Baring 
having  generously  presented  a  house — Edgehill — to  the 
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Society  for  this  purpose.  During  the  summer  months  a 
large  number  of  natives  bring  their  families  to  Landour, 
and  the  lady  for  the  time  in  charge  of  the  Sanatorium 
visits  among  them  with  the  assistance  of  a  Biblewoman. 
A  dispensary  was  lately  established,  but  in  1900  it  could  not 
be  opened  as  there  was  no  lady  doctor  to  look  after  it. 

DURBHANGA. — In  the  enormous  district  in  Behar, 
where  Miss  Poynter  has  been  working  since  November, 
1899,  there  are  three  and  a  half  millions  of  people. 
A  solitary  German  missionary  works  among  the  men, 
and  Miss  Poynter  and  Miss  E.  Wright  are  the  only 
representatives  of  Christianity  working  among  the  women. 

Teaching  knitting  was  found  to  be  a  good  way  of 
getting  admittance  into  the  Zenanas,  and  twenty  were  open 
to  the  missionaries,  who  visited  besides  as  many  of  the 
innumerable  villages  as  they  could  find  time  for.  Miss 
Poynter  speaks  of  the  Bengali  work  as  very  hopeful. 
One  old  woman  who  begged  the  missionaries  to  come 
into  her  house  said  that  formerly  she  dreaded  to  go  to 
bed,  for  she  used  to  lie  awake  wondering  what  would 
become  of  her  after  death.  Now  she  said  : 

"  I  know  that  Christ  is  my  Saviour  and  that  I  have  a 
Home  in  Heaven,  which  He  has  gone  to  prepare  for  me. 
So  I  have  no  more  fear,  and  I  am  ready  to  go  whenever 
He  calls  me." 

In  one  Mohammedan  village,  where  Miss  Poynter 
was  looking  for  a  camping-ground,  the  people  gave  her  a 
warm  welcome. 

"  Do  come  here,"  they  said ;  "  we  will  help  you  in 
every  way.  You  can  camp  on  our  ground.  We  want  to 
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hear  what  you  have  to  say,  and  to  talk  things  over  with 
you." 

An  out-station  with  native  teachers  has  been  started 
at  Motihari,  and  a  school  was  opened  there  in  December, 
1900. 

Our  missionaries  have  been  living  uncomplainingly 
in  a  native  house,  so  damp  that  mushrooms  grow  in  one 
of  the  living  rooms.  Friends  in  Edinburgh  have,  how- 
ever, raised  money  to  build  a  Mission  bungalow,  which 
it  is  hoped  may  shortly  be  completed. 

Miss  Poynter  speaks  of  1900  as  "a  year  full  of 
encouragement  and  of  tokens  of  God's  blessing."  Zenanas 
are  visited,  a  girls'  school  exists,  the  children  learn  needle- 
work and  reading  and  writing,  and  know  by  heart  verses 
from  the  Bible.  This,  notwithstanding  the  impression 
that  the  missionaries  wished  to  take  the  children  away 
and  boil  them  down  for  oil,  as  a  remedy  for  the  plague ! 
Villages  are  visited,  books  sold  and  tracts  distributed,  and 
there  are  great  opportunities  for  work  among  the  multi- 
tudes who  throng  the  roads  on  their  way  to  and  from 
the  many  inelas  held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Durbhanga. 

"  God  loses  no  time,  though  the  answer  may  not  be  immediate." 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

MEDICAL     MISSIONS.— I. 

"  Heal  the  sick     .     .     .     freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give." 

"The  Sick 
God's  prisoners,  laid  in  bonds  by  His  own  hands." 

AS  early  as  1871,  the  Committee  of  the  I.F.N.S.  began  to 
consider  the  need  for  medical  missionaries  and  £500 
were  raised  by  Lady  fthen  Mrs.  A.)  Kinnaird  for 
that  purpose.  Those  were  the  days  when  the  desirability 
of  training  women  to  be  doctors  was  a  burning  question, 
when  every  difficulty  was  put  in  the  way  of  their  medical 
education  by  the  authorities,  when  a  woman  wishing  to  devote 
her  life  to  this  noble  profession  was  thought  to  be  abnormal, 
unfeminine,  coarse-minded,  and  altogether  to  be  reprehended. 
A  lady  doctor,  a  "  female  medical  man "  as  some  people 
persisted  in  calling  her,  was  an  objectionable  curiosity. 

Yet  nobody  in  his  senses  could  doubt  that  some  skilled 
medical  aid  from  their  own  sex  would  be  an  untold  blessing 
to  the  women  of  India,  suffering  then  as  they  still  do,  from 
the  brutalities  which  ignorance,  indifference  and  superstition 
combine  to  inflict  upon  them.  Our  committee  felt  this 
strongly,  and  in  the  Report  for  1872,  they  appealed  for 
Christian  women  who  would  make  this  their  life-work,  and 
go  forth  either  as  qualified  doctors  or  as  trained  nurses. 
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The  effort  began  in  a  discouraging  way.  Miss  Leighton, 
who  had  been  in  charge  of  a  ward  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
London,  and  had  prepared  herself  by  special  training  for  the 
work  in  India,  left  England  in  the  autumn  of  1873.  She 
was  a  woman  singularly  qualified  by  gentleness,  firmness 
and  great  spirituality  of  mind  for  her  new  calling.  She  had 
been  seriously  ill  before  her  departure,  but  it  was  hoped  that 
the  voyage  and  the  change  of  climate  might  quite  restore 
her.  The  weather  was  terribly  rough  at  first  and  Miss 
Leighton  was  very  ill,  but  after  a  few  days  she  felt  better, 
and  was  able  to  move  to  another  cabin  and  to  walk  about 
without  assistance,  and  she  begged  that  nobody  might  sit 
up  with  her.  That  night  she  passed  away,  and  her  friends 
came  in  to  find  her  with  "  the  look,  as  if  heaven  had  been 
a  glad  surprise,  on  her  face." 

The  next  medical  missionary,  Mrs.  Crawford,  who  had 
followed  Miss  Leighton  to  India  within  a  few  weeks, 
began  her  work  in  Bombay.  It  was  the  fulfilment  of  a 
long-cherished  desire,  which  circumstances  had  till  now 
made  impossible  and  Mrs.  Crawford  entered  on  her  labours 
with  bright  anticipations  ;  "  a  glorious  work "  she  called  it, 
"  though,"  she  added,  "  mine  must,  in  its  very  nature,  be 
pioneering  work.  I  may  in  many  ways  have  to  sow  in  tears, 
it  may  not  be  given  me  to  see  much  fruit  of  my  labours." 
And  these  words  were  but  too  accurately  fulfilled,  for  in 
March,  1874,  she  died  quite  suddenly,  after  returning 
exhausted  from  two  days'  attendance  on  a  case  in  which 
she  had  been  much  interested. 

All  the  missionaries  were  longing  for  medical  help, 
though  they  did  what  they  could  with  simple  remedies,  or 
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by  describing  the  symptoms  to  the  English  doctors,  whom 
the  poor  patients  must  not  see.  Dr.  Palmer  was,  however, 
called  in  too  late, — it  was  always  too  late, — to  a  rich  woman's 
house,  and  this  is  what  he  saw. 

"  This  was  the  first  and  only  time  I  have  seen  one  of 
these  women  in  a  cot ; "  (the  sick  are  generally  placed,  the 
dying  always,  for  religious  reasons,  on  the  bare  earth),  "  but 
the  cot  was  rotten,  with  neither  mat  nor  anything  of  the 
kind  under  the  poor  sick  woman,  and  her  only  covering  was 
an  old  cast-off  cloth,  which  a  coolie  would  hardly  pick  up 
in  the  street,  and  that  by  no  means  large  enough  to  cover 
her  whole  body,  though  I  doubt  whether  the  cart  I  came  in 
would  hold  all  the  beautiful  clothes  and  jewels  which  I  am 
sure  a  woman  in  such  a  position  owned.  There  she  lay,  in 
the  bare  cot,  in  an  empty  room,  the  little  bit  of  wick  in  the 
cup  of  oil  giving  all  the  light  we  had  to  work  by.  But  there 
was  no  hope  for  the  poor  creature.  I  had  been  called  in  too 
late  to  do  her  any  good,  and  she  died  next  day." 

LUCKNOW. 

It  was  in  January,  1876,  that  Miss  Beilby  arrived  at 
Lucknow,  to  begin  medical  work  there,  though  unfortunately 
she  had  to  return  to  England  the  following  year  on  s'ick 
leave.  She  came  back  however  with  her  sister  as  assistant 
in  the  end  of  1878,  and  opened  the  little  hospital  with  one 
patient,  though  in  a  week's  time  there  were  five.  A  great 
contrast  to  the  large  and  flourishing  Kinnaird  Hospital  of 
the  present  time,  with  beds  for  fifty  patients  !  There  was 
also  a  dispensary  with  25  out-patients  attending. 
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Miss  Beilby  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Lucknovv 
work  until  1881,  when  she  left  the  Society  and  Miss  Marston 
was  appointed  in  her  stead.  Great  progress  was  made 
during  those  years,  and  during  five  months  of  1 88 1  Miss  Beilby 
saw  1,389  patients  at  the  dispensaries.  The  Hospital  too 
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was  arranged  like  an  English  one,  clean  and  orderly.  The 
native  hospitals  were  just  the  reverse,  dirty  and  swarming 
with  vermin.  In  one  which  Miss  Beilby  visited,  she  saw  a 
poor  man  ill  with  bronchitis,  and  desired  the  native  doctor  to 
give  him  some  warm  milk. 

"  I  should  like  that,"  said  the  poor  fellow,  longingly,  "but 
I  am  too  ill  to  make  it  warm." 
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"  You  make  it  warm  !  You  are  not  to  get  out  of  bed,'5 
exclaimed  Miss  Beilby. 

"  Then  he  can't  have  it,"  remarked  the  native  doctor, 
"  for  the  man  who  is  given  to  wait  upon  the  patients  is  a 
low-caste  man." 

So  the  luckless  patient  had  to  be  content  with  cold  milk. 

When  Miss  Beilby  returned  to  England  in  1881,  she 
had  the  honour  of  being  received  by  the  Queen,  and  of 
delivering  to  Her  Majesty  a  message  from  the  Maharani 
of  Punna,  whom  she  had  been  attending. 

"Tell  our  Queen,"  she  said,  "what  the  women  in  the 
Zenanas  suffer  when  they  are  sick." 

The  way  was  made  plain  for  this  to  be  done,  and  the 
Queen  returned  a  gracious  message  to  the  Maharani 
personally,  but  she  also  gave  one  which  Miss  Beilby  was 
allowed  to  make  public. 

"  We  should  wish  it  generally  known  that  we  sympathise 
with  every  effort  made  to  relieve  the  suffering  state  of  the 
women  of  India" 

Miss  Alice  Marston  was  not  able  to  begin  her  work  at 
Lucknow  until  April,  1882,  and  during  the  remainder  of  that 
year  had  721  new  patients  at  the  Dispensary.  In  1884 
the  total  attendances  were  5,568,  while  72  in-patients 
were  admitted  to  the  Hospital,  and  three  important 
operations  were  performed.  The  people  were  beginning  to 
show  much  more  confidence  in  the  missionaries,  and  to  be 
more  willing  to  go  into  the  Hospital. 

An  Indian  Hospital,  even  a  new  one  with  all  the 
modern  improvements,  gives  somewhat  of  a  shock  to 
English  eyes,  accustomed  to  the  amount  and  variety  of 
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furniture  which  we  need  in  this  country.  "This  ward  is 
empty  at  present  as  you  see,"  the  doctor  will  say  as  she 
walks  you  round.  "  Very  empty  indeed,"  you  feel  but  don't 
say,  as  she  pushes  aside  the  chick  (a  screen  of  matting), 
and  discloses  four  walls,  a  cemented  floor,  a  low  bedstead 
or  two,  and  little  more.  But  this  is  all  that  is  wanted  in 
India.  Air  and  space  and  no  harbourage  for  white  ants  or 
other  noxious  creatures, — that  is  what  the  patients  require. 
Still  the  wards  are  very  cheerful  and  the  larger  ones  have 
curtains  to  draw  between  the  beds.  Bright  quilts  cover  the 
beds  and  coloured  Scripture  pictures  adorn  the  walls,  and  the 
huddled-up  figures  lying  down  uncomfortably  to  our  notions, 
are  really  much  happier  than  you  think,  and  lift  up  dark 
heads  to  look  at  you,  and  a  hand  to  make  "  salaam  "  as  you 
goby. 

The  first  convert  from  the  Hospital  was  baptised  in 
1885.  Another  patient,  the  wife  of  a  Brahmin  priest  in 
Benares,  who  ill-used  her,  surprised  the  little  audience  who 
were  listening  to  Miss  Bernard's  words  on  the  fear  of  death 
being  taken  away  by  saying,  "  Miss  Sahib,  I  am  not  at  all 
afraid  to  die."  When  they  asked  her  why,  she  answered  out 
loud  before  the  assembled  patients  that  it  was  because  she 
believed  in  Christ  and  trusted  in  Him  alone.  Yet  the 
difficulties  for  her  in  the  way  of  an  open  confession  of 
Christ  by  baptism  seemed  almost  insuperable. 

A  pundit's  daughter,  who  died  the  following  year  of 
consumption,  answered,  when  the  people  round  told  her  to 
call  on  "  Ram,"  '  No,  I  put  my  trust  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  the 
Miss  Sahib  told  me,"  and  then  she  repeated  her  favourite 
bhajan,  "  Jesus  Christ  has  saved  my  soul."  "  So  saying," 
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added  the  mother  who  told  the  story,  "  her  spirit  departed." 
The  parents  seemed  impressed,  but  too  hampered  by  caste 
and  the  fear  of  their  neighbours  to  come  out  boldly  as 
Christians. 

One  death  in  the  Hospital  was  very  touching,  of  a 
sweet  patient  creature,  never  complaining  except  when  in 
great  pain,  and  glad  to  be  read  and  sung  to.  She  prayed 
while  she  lay  awake  at  night,  and  loved  to  hear  of  heaven. 
"  God's  house  will  be  so  good,"  she  said ;  "  there  is  rest, 
here  is  trouble." 

"  I  have  come  to  Christ  with  a  sincere  heart,"  she  told 
them  one  day,  "  not  for  food,  or  money,  or  on  account  of 
my  sickness,  but  for  blessing  to  my  soul." 

The  native  pastor  came  to  give  her  Holy  Communion, 
and  it  was  a  solemn  sweet  little  service.  Then  there  was  a 
time  of  great  suffering,  and  at  last,  the  rest  for  which  she 
had  longed.  "  God  will  give  me  rest  "  had  been  her  earnest, 
trustful  words. 

Miss  Pailthorpe,  M.B.,  joined  Miss  Marston  in  1887, 
and  proceeded  in  the  autumn  to  open  work  at  Benares, 
while  Miss  Iszet  Mead  arrived  to  take  Miss  Marston's  place 
during  her  visit  to  England,  being  joined  in  the  end  of 
1888  by  Miss  Haskew,  M.D.  The  changes  of  doctors  and 
Miss  Mead's  own  illness  somewhat  hindered  the  work  for 
a  time.  Miss  Marston's  health  not  being  strong  enough  for 
work  in  the  plains  of  India,  she  gave  up  her  position  in  our 
Society,  and  undertook  medical  work  in  China  instead. 

Miss  Mead  lets  us  see  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
work, — what  a  visit  might  mean  for  instance.  We  think 
instinctively  of  the  doctor's  brougham,  carrying  him  swiftly 
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to  a  dozen  places  in  an  afternoon.  Here  it  meant  a  walk 
of  twenty  minutes  under  a  blazing  sun,  over  very  rough 
ground,  for  no  road  went  anywhere  near  the  patient's 
house,  and  the  performance  of  a  severe  operation,  crouching 
on  the  ground  in  a  dirty  little  hut,  with  no  appliances 
except  what  the  doctor  had  brought  with  her.  Miss  Mead 
felt  also  the  terrible  anxiety  of  having  nobody  to  consult 
with  in  difficult  and  obscure  cases,  and  nobody  also  to  give 
the  chloroform  or  be  responsible  for  it  while  she  performed 
the  operation.  However,  Miss  Haskew's  arrival  put  an  end 
to  both  anxieties. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  work  in  1889. 
213  patients  were  treated  in  the  Hospital,  189  (involving 
923  visits),  ,were  treated  in  their  own  homes,  and  3,056 
new  patients  attended  the  Dispensaries,  at  which  there  was 
a  total  of  9,374  attendances. 

The  Government  having  promised  a  free  grant  of  land, 
it  was  resolved  to  replace  the  present  rickety  structure  at 
Lucknow  by  a  new  Hospital,  which  should  be  a  memorial 
to  the  late  Lady  Kinnaird,  and  donations  were  asked  for 
for  that  object.  The  Government  required  the  building  to 
be  begun  before  January,  1891.  The  foundation  stone  was 
accordingly  laid  by  Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  in  that  month,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  spectators,  including  two  of  Lady  Kinnaird's  daughters. 
The  Hospital  was  opened  October  28th,  1891,  by  the 
Hon.  Gertrude  Kinnaird. 

Miss  Haskew  had  been  lent  to  the  C.E.Z.M.S.  for  work 
in  Kashmir  during  the  previous  year  and  her  place  had 
been  filled  by  Miss  Grace  Mackinnon,  but  in  April,  1891, 
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Miss  Haskew  returned  and  Miss  Mackinnon  went  to  Patna 
to  open  a  new  Medical  Mission  there.  Miss  Mead's  marriage 
in  the  end  of  1892  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Mission,  and  her 
place  was  taken  by  Miss  Haskew,  assisted  by  Miss  Jenkins. 

The  new  Hospital  meant  extended  work.  There  were 
75  major  and  130  minor  operations  in  1892,  275  in-patients, 
of  whom  100  were  purdah  ladies,  and  4,418  Dispensary 
patients. 

We  must  not  forget  that  each  of  these  patients  heard 
the  Gospel,  and  most  of  them  many  times.  While  the 
doctor  sits  in  an  inner  room,  seeing  patients  one  by  one, 
the  evangelist  collects  the  women  who  are  waiting,  reads 
the  Bible  and  explains  it  and  sings  hymns.  Every  in-patient 
is  taught  also  by  her.  Sometimes  they  may  not  listen  (and 
indeed  Indian  women  have  a  way  of  gazing  at  you  intently 
while  their  thoughts  are  far  away),  but  often  they  do, 
and  though  the  seed  sown  may  not  always  bear  fruit  in 
baptisms,  it  often  does  so  in  changed  hearts  and  new  hopes, 
as  Miss  Cameron's  report  showed. 

One  Mohammedan  lady,  who  had  become  a  Christian, 
was  terribly  afflicted  with  paralysis.  She  was  very  patient 
and  wanted  only  to  be  made  willing  to  bear  anything  for 
Christ's  sake,  who  had  suffered  so  much  for  her.  Another, 
named  Dulari,  said,  "Who  am  I  to  believe  in,  if  not  in 
Jesus?"  and  speaking  of  death,  she  added,  "  It  will  be  only 
the  Lord  Jesus,  who  gave  His  life  for  me  and  Who  loves 
me,  taking  me  in  His  arms  and  carrying  me  over  to  the 
Other  side  of  the  river,  away  from  all  trouble."  The 
out-patients  too  were  much  more  willing  to  listen  than 
formerly. 
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Miss  Haskew  gives  us  a  specimen  of  native  doctoring, 
when  a  native  Christian  woman  who  had  been  suffering 
from  an  ordinary  catarrh  in  the  eye  for  which  a  simple 
wash  had  been  given,  dusted  the  powder  from  a  piece  of 
rough  red  pottery,  ground  fine,  into  the  eye,  on  the  advice 


A  LITTLE  PATIENT. 

of  an  officious  friend,  with  the  result  that  a  perforating 
ulcer  was  set  up  and  the  eye  had  to  be  removed. 
Another  woman  was  taking  sand  as  a  cure  for  abscess  of  the 
liver. 

Miss  Cornall,  L.R.C.P.&S.  arrived  in  November,   1894, 
to   assist   in    the    medical    work.      This   same  year    Dulari 
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passed  away  after  great  sufferings.  Her  friends  took  her 
home  to  die,  as  Hindus  like  to  do,  but  though  her  body  was 
burnt  in  native  fashion,  she  continued  testifying  to  her  faith 
in"  the  Lord  Jesus  to  her  last  moments. 

There  were  amusing  incidents  in  the  Dispensary 
sometimes.  An  old  lady  with  thick  grey  hair,  on  being  asked 
her  age,  asserted  confidently  "  Sixteen  or  seventeen,"  while 
another,  older,  cheerfully  assented  to  being  "  about  a 
hundred."  One  old  Begum  began  to  howl  whenever  the 
missionary  looked  at  her.  An  old  Eurasian  woman  would 
call  Miss  Cornall  "  My  sweet  angel,"  and  applied  to  her 
what  she  evidently  thought  to  be  a  text,  "  Blessed  are  those 
who  think  of  the  poor  when  they  have  not  seen  God."  One 
girl  was  brought  as  a  patient  simply  because  she  was  unruly, 
and  the  friends  thought  the  evil  spirit  might  be  exorcised 
by  the  doctors.  Again,  when  an  operation  was  about  to 
be  performed  and  somebody  sneezed  in  the  ward,  it  was 
thought  most  unlucky,  and  the  patient  was  with  difficulty 
persuaded  to  start  for  the  operating  theatre. 

Miss  Townsend,  who  had  succeeded  Miss  Borlase  as 
evangelist  in  1896,  tells  a  remarkable  story  of  an  old 
Mohammedan  woman. 

She  was  brought  into  the  Hospital  in  great  bodily 
suffering,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  think  of  her  pain  at  all, 
her  one  cry  was,  "  I  am  such  a  great  sinner,  how  can  my 
sins  be  forgiven?"  Miss  Townsend  spoke  to  her  of  Jesus, 
of  whom  she  had  heard  as  the  Saviour,  and  quoted :  "  The 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  She  seemed 
much  struck  by  it,  though  she  could  not  yet  take  in  the 
thought  that  salvation  was  for  her. 
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The  next  morning  her  first  words  were : — 

"  Miss  Sahib,  He  is  the  one  who  cleanses." 

"  Who  is  it  that  cleanses  ?  "  asked  Miss  Townsend. 

"  Jesus  Christ." 

Then  Miss  Townsend  read  "  If  we  confess  our  sins," 
I.  John  -i.,  9,  and  the  old  woman  joined  in  prayer  for 
forgiveness.  From  that  moment  she  seemed  to  rest  in  the 
truth  that  Jesus  had  cleansed  her  in  His  blood.  Night  and 
day  she  kept  repeating — "  In  His  blood  He  has  cleansed 
me."  There  seemed  no  room  in  her  mind  for  any  other 
thought. 

The  day  before  her  death  she  was  too  weak  to 
speak  distinctly,  but  her  lips  moved,  and  stooping  down 
Miss  Townsend  caught  the  words  "  He  has  forgiven  my 
sins,  He  has  cleansed  me  in  His  blood."  Just  before, 
Miss  Townsend  had  said  : 

"  In  a  few  days  He  will  call  you  to  be  with  Him." 

"Yes,  He  will  call  me,"  she  said  in  a  peaceful, 
satisfied  tone. 

She  was  in  the  Hospital  just  a  week  when  she  passed 
into  the  presence  of  Him  who  had  redeemed  her  with  His 
precious  blood. 

The  opening  of  a  new  wing  of  the  Hospital  in 
November,  1896,  was  a  great  delight  to  the  workers,  and 
gave  26  more  beds  for  patients. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  trials  and  heavy  work  of 
the  famine,  Miss  Haskew  could  write  that  1897  had  been 
"  full  of  joy  and  blessing."  Many  who  obtained  temporal 
relief  had  been  brought  within  the  sound  of  the  Gospel,  and 
a  number  of  baptisms  were  the  result.  692  in-patients  and 
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nearly  9,000  out-patients  were  treated,  a  great  increase  on 
previous  years. 

There  were  two  interesting  cases  in  1898,  both  of  which 
resulted  in  baptism.  Muniya  was  a  simple  Brahmin  girl, 
dying  of  consumption,  Miss  Haskew  saw  that  the  end 
could  not  be  far  off,  and  asked  her  where  she  expected  to 
go  after  death. 

"  To  heaven,"  was  the  reply. 

"  No  sinner  can  go  to  heaven,"  Miss  Haskew  answered. 

"But  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  will  cleanse  me  from  sin." 

"  Do  you  believe  in  Him  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  you  must  show  your  belief  in  Him  by  doing  His 
will  and  keeping  His  commands.  What  about  baptism  ?" 

"  Oh,  please  have  me  baptised  at  once." 

Muniya  could  not  explain  the  meaning  of  baptism  very 
clearly,  but  she  was  most  anxious  to  do  Christ's  will  and  take 
her  place  among  His  acknowledged  servants.  She  longed 
to  be  baptised  in  church,  but  she  was  much  too  ill  for  this, 
and  the  ceremony  took  place  in  the  ward,  in  the  presence  of 
about  fifty  witnesses.  She  only  lived  twelve  days  after 
that — days  of  patient  suffering  and  longing  for  release. 

Amiran  had  been  a  patient  on  and  off  for  two  years, 
for  chronic  disease  of  the  chest-bone,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  she  asked  for  baptism,  and  as  she  showed  a  real  change 
of  heart,  and  neither  husband  nor  mother-in-law  made 
any  opposition,  she  and  her  little  girl  were  baptised  together 
by  the  names  of  Lois  and  Eunice,  whose  story  Amiran 
had  heard,  and  up  to  whose  high  example  she  set  herself 
to  live. 
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The  marriage  in  April,  1899,  of  Miss  Haskew,  who  for 
eleven  years  had  been  a  devoted  worker  in  the  cause  of 
medical  missions,  was  an  exceedingly  great  loss  to  the 
Lucknow  Hospital.  Miss  Ferguson  took  charge  for  a  time 
until  Miss  Pailthorpe  could  arrive  in  July.  She  was  followed 
in  November  by  Miss  Gray,  L.R.C.P.&S.  Edin.  737  in-  and 
5,220  out-patients  were  treated. 

The  attendances  for  1900  were  692  in-  and  4,535 
out-patients,  besides  460  visits  to  patients  in  their  own 
homes.  Miss  Pailthorpe  and  Miss  Gray  were  the  medical 
missionaries  throughout  the  year,  Miss  Creighton 
superintended  the  training  of  the  nurses,  Misses  Townsend, 
Penny  and  Ovvston  were  in  turn  the  evangelists.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  Miss  Gray  was  transferred  to  Benares, 
and  two  new  doctors,  Miss  Lena  Fox,  M.B.,  B.Sc.  Durham, 
and  Miss  S.  H.  Smith,  L.R.C.P.&S.,  Edin.,  joined  the 
Lucknow  staff. 

The  attendances  for  the  year  were  considerably 
lessened  by  a  plague  scare  which  alarmed  the  people  and 
drove  them  away  for  a  time,  but,  with  this  exception,  the 
work  has  gone  on  prosperously. 

AjODHYA. 

This  little  hospital,  though  80  miles  from  Lucknow,  is 
superintended  by  Miss  Pailthorpe,  who  visits  it  once  a 
month.  It  contains  12  beds  and  has  received  38  in-patients 
and  2,566  out-patients  during  1900,  and  is  in  charge  of 
Miss  Daniel,  a  trained  and  qualified  native  Christian 
assistant.  One  of  the  in-patients  is  being  prepared  for 
baptism. 
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The  better  class  of  people  are  not  yet  availing  them- 
selves of  the  medical  help  offered  them  to  any  great  degree, 
but  as  Miss  Pailthorpe  says:  "this  is  the  part  of  the  work 
which  is  sure  to  develop  last."  Meanwhile,  the  poorer  people 
come,  and  it  is  hoped  many  more  may  do  so  this  year. 


SACRED    MONKEYS,   AJODHYA. 

Should    this    happen,    some    of  the   beds    will   need    to   be 
supported,  and  the  staff  to  be  increased. 

It  is  well  that  there  should  be  this  witness  to  practical 
Christianity  in  the  holy  city  of  Ajodhya,  visited  by  so  many 
pilgrims. 

"  Tis  not  the  evil  of  things  that  we  fear; 
All  the  world's  mystery  cannot  be  clear 
As  in  this  twilight  \ve  war  against  ill, 
With  a  will,  with  a  will, 
Onward  and  upward." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

MEDICAL   MISSIONS.— II. 

"  He  sent  them  to  preach  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  to  heal  the  sick." 

"  And  make  them  hallowed  means  of  good 

In  all  they  think  and  do, 
While  truthful  to  their  healing  art, 
Not  unto  Thee  less  true." 

ALTHOUGH  the  need  for  women  medical  missionaries 
is  crying  to  everybody  who  knows  India,  it    may  be 
necessary  further  to  impress  it  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  never  been  there. 

First,  then,  it  is  only  a  low-caste  woman  who  would 
consent  to  see  a  male  doctor,  and  then  only  for  such  simple 
ailments  as  require  no  detailed  examination.  Here  and 
there,  in  some  specially  advanced  and  educated  family,  a 
man  might  be  consulted,  but  it  is  a  most  rare  exception.  If 
a  man  is  called  in,  it  is  usually  to  consult  with  the  male 
members  of.  the  family,  and  hear  the  patient's  symptoms 
from  them.  The  great  mass  of  women  are  handed  over  to 
the  absolute  ignorance  and  roughness  of  the  native  dales, 
and  many  die,  especially  in  child-birth,  whom  the  least  skill 
might  have  saved,  while  many  more  are  life-long  sufferers 
from  the  injuries  inflicted  at  such  a  time  by  these  creatures. 
Secondly,  suppose  a  native  Jiakiin  to  be  called  in,  what 
can  he  do?  What  does  he  know?  Nothing.  You  might 
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find  a  woman,  as  Miss  Cornall  did,  when  the  temperature 
was  at  90°  outside,  stifling,  by  his  directions,  in  a  room 
eight  feet  square,  with  no  direct  communication  with  the 
outer  air,  and  a  blazing  fire,  filling  the  place  with  volumes  of 
smoke.  You  might  see  a  black  kid  being  passed  backwards 
and  forwards  over  the  sufferer  to  remove  an  ailment  which 
only  required  a  little  skill  and  care,  but  which  Miss  Haskew 
could  not  cure  because  she  was  not  allowed  to  touch  the 
high-caste  patient.  You  might  find  pain  and  weakness  and 
prolonged  agony,  but  help  and  cure — no. 

Thirdly,  there  are  medical  women  now  in  India  in 
increasing  numbers,  but  the  medical  missionaries— oh,  how 
few.  And  yet  what  a  unique  opportunity  their  work  gives 
them  of  manifesting  and  recommending  practical  Christianity. 
Doctrines  and  dogmas,  the  facts  of  Christianity,  the  story  of 
a  Saviour,  may  sometimes  appear  far  away  and  dim  to  the 
untaught  minds  of  Indian  women,  and  they  may  answer, 
"  All  this  is  for  you,  not  for  us."  But  the  service  of  love,  the 
ungrudging  care  and  pains,  the  skill  and  tenderness,  the 
willingness  to  do  menial  and  repulsive  work  for  Christ's 
sake,  must  and  do  produce  a  lasting  impression.  The  results 
may  not  be  quickly  seen,  but  they  must  come  in  time. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  not  forget  the  millions  of  women  who 
are  still  outside  that  influence,  because  there  is  no  Christian 
Hospital  within  their  reach. 

BENARES. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1887  that  Miss  Failthorpe 
opened  her  dispensary  in  the  great  heathen  city  of  Benares. 
It  was  a  large  upstairs  room,  the  Maharajah  paid  the  rent, 
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and  for  the  first  week — no  one  came.  This,  however,  did  not 
last  long ;  there  were  soon  many  patients  and,  best  of  all,  a 
lady  placed  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
Committee  that  a  Hospital  might  be  erected.  A  suitable 
site  could  not  at  once  be  found,  but  the  Maharajah  of 
Vizianagram  placed  a  house  in  Benares,  healthily  situated, 


VICTORIA   HOSPITAL,   BENARES. 

at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  for  three  years,  so  that  the 
work  could  begin  at  once. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  Victoria  Hospital  was  laid 
December  23rd,  1889,  to  Miss  Pailthorpe's  great  joy.  "This 
time  last  year  I  was  almost  in  despair,"  she  wrote,  "  it  seemed 
as  if  there  was  no  prospect  of  anything  being  done,  but  I 
prayed  and  prayed,  and  now  all  is  in  readiness  for  the 
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foundations  to  be  begun.  Every  step  of  our  way  we  have 
asked  for  God's  guidance,  and  He  has  answered  our  prayers." 
The  total  attendances  at  all  the  Dispensaries  for  the  year 
were  7,265,  and  70  in-patients  were  received.  Miss 
Pailthorpe's  chief  assistant  in  the  Dispensaries  was  Jai  Devi, 
a  Brahmin  woman,  a  very  bigoted  Hindu,  who  was  never- 
theless very  anxious  that  converts  should  be  made,  for  she 
said,  "  I  know  if  a  Miss  Sahib  makes  Christians  her  name 
becomes  great  among  the  missionaries,  and  I  want  my 
Miss  Sahib's  name  to  be  greater  than  any."  She  was  very 
willing  for  ignorant  people  to  be  converted,  but  for  herself, 
a  Brahmin  and  so  well  instructed,  it  seemed  out  of  the 
question. 

The  Victoria  Hospital  was  finished  and  opened  in  1890. 
It  consists  of  a  large  central  building,  with  a  Dispensary 
below  and  very  open  cheerful  living-rooms  for  the  doctors 
above,  two  blocks  of  wards,  matron's  and  nurses'  quarters  and 
cook-houses,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  pleasant  garden 
with  large  trees.  It  lies  quite  outside  the  city,  but  a 
Dispensary  was  started  in  a  very  crowded  part,  to  which 
those  living  in  the  city  could  easily  come. 

Miss  Jenkins  had  joined  Miss  Pailthorpe  to  assist  in  the 
medical  work,  and  Miss  Wright  came  out  to  take  the 
evangelistic  work,  gathering  the  patients  in  little  groups 
round  her,  and  gaining  their  attention  in  a  remarkable  way. 
She  died,  unhappily,  about  six  months  after  her  arrival,  and 
while  Miss  Pailthorpe  was  taking  a  much-needed  holiday  in 
England.  The  work  of  the  Hospital  fell  very  heavily  on 
Miss  Jenkins,  with  172  in-patients  and  2,654  at  the 
Dispensaries.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Miss  Pailthorpe 
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returned  with  Miss  Gray,  a  new  medical  missionary,  and 
Miss  Jenkins  was  set  free  for  work  at  Lucknow. 

There  had  been  two  baptisms — that  of  Sharoda,  after- 
wards employed  as  a  nurse,  in  1891,  and  Tara,  who  had  also 
learnt  some  nursing  and  seemed  likely  to  do  well,  in  1892. 
The  next  year  Basandei,  a  high-caste  widow,  received 
baptism,  in  consequence  of  the  teaching  she  had  been  given 
at  the  Hospital. 

New  buildings  were  provided  in  1893  by  the  generosity 
of  the  same  kind  friend  who  had  built  the  Hospital  originally, 
so  that  50  instead  of  30  in-patients  might  be  received.  The 
women  came  from  long  distances,  and  some  wept  when 
they  had  to  go  away ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  often 
delayed  too  long  in  coming  in,  and  left  too  soon.  Miss 
McDowell,  M.D.,  had  come  as  Miss  Pailthorpe's  colleague, 
and  helped  her  to  look  after  the  348  in-patients  and  over 
5,000  out-patients  that  1894  brought. 

The  Hospital  was  surrounded  by  temples — over  twenty 
could  be  seen  from  the  roof,  and  the  temple  bells  were  heard 
incessantly.  Streams  of  devotees  passed  the  doors,  carrying 
their  little  brass  baskets,  containing  a  tiny  vessel  of  holy 
water  and  other  sacred  things. 

The  patients  were  often  ill  as  much  from  insufficient 
food  as  from  any  other  cause,  though  many  came  for 
important  operations.  The  young  mothers  especially — 
themselves  almost  children— suffered  from  lameness  and 
pains  in  the  bones,  developing  often  into  deformity.  Others 
had  enlarged  and  diseased  glands.  Most  of  these  patients 
were  between  twelve  and  twenty-five  years  old — young 
enough  to  assimilate  new  ideas,  and,  as  they  stayed  some 
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weeks  in  the  Hospital,  there  was  good  hope  that  they  would 
take  an  interest  in  and  remember  the  Gospel  story. 

Great  patience  was  needed  with  the  nurses.  They  did 
indeed  improve  under  training,  but  very  slowly,  and  the  order 
and  accuracy  which  are  more  or  less  natural  to  the  Western 
mind  were  very  foreign  to  their  ways  of  thinking  an'd  acting. 

The  absence,  first  of  Miss  McDowell  and  then  of  Miss 
Pailthorpe,  made  the  hospital  work  heavy  during  1897-8, 
when  also  there  were  many  famine  children  to  be  attended 
to  and  looked  after, — nice  bright  little  creatures,  who  had 
evidently  won  the  missionaries'  hearts. 

A  Mohammedan  woman  was  brought  in  in  the  autumn 
of  1898,  very  ill  and  needing  an  immediate  operation.  She 
was  a  quiet,  gentle  creature,  who  listened  very  attentively 
to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the  bhajans.  The  operation 
had,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  an  urgent  case,  to  be  postponed 
two  days,  and  during  this  time  the  woman  listened  and 
questioned  Miss  Ken  ward,  the  evangelist,  as  she  had  never 
done  before.  When  she  was  told  of  Christ's  sufferings  on 
the  .Cross,  she  seemed  intensely  moved,  and  said,  as  though 
speaking  to  herself, 

"  And  He  suffered  all  this  for  me !  I  have  done  all 
the  sin,  and  to  think  He  should  have  had  all  the  suffering. 
I  can't  understand  it.  Oh,  what  love  !  " 

Miss  Kenward  prayed  with  her,  and  she  said, 

"  You  will  pray  for  me  to-morrow,  won't  you  ?  because 
I  know  He  will  hear  you." 

When  she  was  taken  in  the  morning  to  the  operation- 
room,  she  took  Miss  Kenward's  hand,  and  said,  "  Now  kneel 
down  to  pray,"  and  after  that  she  seemed  quite  quiet. 
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The  operation — a  very  difficult  and  trying  one — was 
performed  quite  successfully  by  Miss  McDowell  and 
Miss  Cornall,  but  the  shock  was  too  much  for  her  in  her 
weak  state,  and  she  passed  away.  Doubtless  the  Lord  had 
taken  her  to  Himself. 


MISS  MCDOWELL  AND  NATIVE  CHILDREN. 

A  very  different  patient  was  Janki,  who  kicked  and 
threw  the  bedclothes  about  and  yelled  till  she  got  what  she 
wanted.  She  had  come  to  Benares  as  substitute  for  another 
who  could  not  do  so,  to  perform  the  "  panah  rose,"  a  devotion 
consisting  of  going  round  Benares  (ten  miles)  each  day,  and 
making  offerings  at  the  chief  shrines,  besides  bathing  in  the 
Ganges.  She  had  been  paid  for  this  holy  work,  but  her 
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money  was  exhausted,  and  she  insisted  on  leaving  before 
she  was  nearly  well,  five  days  after  a  serious  operation. 

Another  woman,  who  had  come  in  for  an  operation, 
was  not  allowed  to  stay  because  her  husband  did  not  like 
the  trouble  of  doing;  his  own  cooking  durin?  her 'absence. 

o  o  «_* 

He  was  told  that  she  would  probably  be  a  cripple  for  life  if 
the  operation  did  not  take  place,  to  which  he  answered, 

"  Oh,  it  doesn't  matter.  I  can't  be  bothered  to  let  her 
stay  any  longer." 

Such  things  are  very  discouraging  to  the  doctors, 
considered  merely  professionally,  and  the  cruelty  and 
suffering  involved  adds  a  deeper  pain  and  disappointment. 
Happily,  there  are  often  brighter  lights  to  relieve  the 
shadows,  and  one  of  them  was  the  history  of  Binti  Sabi. 

This  little  girl,  six  or  seven  years  old,  was  a  famine 
orphan,  and  came  to  the  Hospital,  where  she  remained  a 
year,  a  perfect  skeleton.  She  was  a  very  quiet  little  creature, 
but  contented,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  her  life,  though  there 
was  small  hope  of  her  recovery.  About  a  week  before  the 
end  came,  she  suddenly  became  very  bright  and  talkative, 
and  told  everybody  she  was  not  going  to  live,  but  to  be 
with  Jesus.  God  had  told  her  so,  she  said.  Then  she  added, 

"  Don't  you  know,  Miss  Sahib,  you  have  often  told  us 
about  the  sheep,  and  when  the  little  ones  grew  tired  and 
could  not  walk,  how  the  Shepherd  took  them  in  His  arms 
and  carried  them  home.  Well,  that  is  what  Jesus  is  going  to 
do  to  me,  because  He  knows  that  I  am  so  tired." 

Just  one  week  after  this  she  died. 

A  very  important  branch  of  hospital  work  is  the  training 
of  nurses.  During  the  past  three  years,  seven  girls  have 
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finished  a  three  years'  course  of  training  at  Benares,  and 
passed  out  to  their  life-work. 

Miss  McDowell  also  speaks  of  the  patients  who  have 
been  baptised  ;  among  them,  Anugrah,  a  Brahmin,  in 
training  for  a  Bible  woman,  suddenly  called  up  higher  at 
Christmas,  1899.  Parbati,  old,  ignorant,  blind  and  deaf,  yet 
very  real,  telling  out  continually  the  little  portion  of  truth 
she  has  been  able  to  grasp.  "  That  little  has  transformed 
her  whole  life."  Asuda,  an  incurable  cripple  from  disease  of 
the  bone,  who  braved  the  wrath  of  her  Mohammedan 
relations,  and  was  baptised.  She  goes  from  ward  to  ward  in 
an  invalid  chair,  telling  of  the  love  and  joy  that  has  entered 
into  her  own  life.  Besides  many  others,  and  the  many  little 
children,  brought  in  ill  and  weak,  restored  to  health,  and 
then  placed  in  Christian  schools  or  orphanages. 

In  1899,  367  in-patients  and  6,202  out-patients  were 
treated,  and  in  1900,  531  in-  and  4,385  out-patients,  while  the 
total  attendances  at  the  dispensaries  were  12,303.  Miss  Gray, 
transferred  from  Lucknow,  has  been  helping  Miss  McDowell. 
Not  only  these  (over  5,000)  women  have  all  had  the  Gospel 
explained  to  them,  not  once  but  many  times,  but  the 
relations  and  friends  who  come  with  them  have  heard  it  also. 
There  are  many  instances  of  real  interest  being  aroused  by 
the  daily  teaching  given  at  the  dispensaries,  and  one  woman 
at  least  has  left  her  home  in  order  to  learn  the  way  of  life 
more  fully. 

JAUNPUR. — This  Dispensary,  only  open  in  1899,  has 
registered  4,916  out-patients,  and  15,474  attendances  during 
1900.  Miss  McDowell  visits  it  weekly,  though  it  is  forty 
miles  from  Benares.  Miss  James,  a  qualified  native  assistant, 
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takes  charge  at  other  times.  The  people  come  from  five  or 
ten  miles  round  to  seek  advice  and  medicine,  and  the  great 
need  is  a  small  hospital,  where  those  could  be  taken  in  who 
would  not  consent  to  go  as  far  as  Benares.  The  medical 
work  has  greatly  increased  the  interest  of  the  people  in 
Christianity,  and  has  made  them  more  willing  to  listen. 

The  Girls'  Missionary  Union  almost  entirely  supports 
the  Jaunpur  Dispensary. 

PATNA. 

The  first  Hospital  at  Patna  .was  a  very  humble  one  — a 
two-roomed  hut,  with  one  bed  and  one  patient!  In  the 
previous  February  (1891),  Miss  Mackinnon,  assisted  by 
Miss  Gregory,  a  trained  nurse,  opened  a  dispensary,  but  the 
only  bungalow  they  could  find  to  live  in  was  small,  unsuitable, 
and  unhealthy.  Still  the  work  progressed  rapidly,  and  in 
1892  there  were  2,606  patients  at  the  Dispensaries,  and  88 
attended  in  their  own  homes,  while  eight  major  and  thirty- 
seven  minor  operations  were  performed. 

The  surroundings  were  depressing  enough.  Miss 
Mackinnon  and  Miss  Gregory  went  out  to  read  by  the 
river-side  one  Sunday  evening,  there  being  no  service,  and 
found  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  mock  funeral 
procession,  made  by  some  children  as  an  amusement.  The 
sand  they  walked  over  was  strewn  with  bleaching  human 
bones,  and  even  skulls,  and  yet  this  was  their  one  place  to 
go  to  when  they  wanted  fresh  air.  The  city  was  very  large, 
dirt}-,  and  undrained,  and  the  great  distances  and  evil  smells 
made  visiting  hard  work. 

The  little  one-bed  mud  hospital  had  not  been  despised, 
for  it  received  16  patients  in  one  year,  but  it  was  a  great 
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joy  to  Miss  Mackinnon  when,  on  July  29th,  1893,  the  first 
stone  of  the  Duchess  of  Teck  Hospital  was  laid.  The 
women  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  Dispensaries,  3,277  being 
treated  in  1893.  One  girl  expressed  a  wish  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  was  sent  to  the  Sigra  School  at  Benares. 


NATIVE   HOUSE   USED  AS   A   HOSPITAL  AT  PATNA. 

The  Duchess  of  Teck  Hospital  was  opened  in  September, 
1895,  and  looked  "  fresh,  clean  and  beautiful"  in  the  midst 
of  much  that  was  unlovely.  It  stood  on  ground  higher 
than  the  surrounding  bazaar,  above  which  it  rose  impres- 
sively. The  photographs  give  the  idea  of  a  handsome  and 
uncommon  building,  and  it  must  have  been  a  delightful 
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change  to  move  into  its  roomy  wards,  after  the  small  size  and 
stuffy  surroundings  of  the  old  hospital  and  mission  bungalow. 

Scotland  did  nobly  for  Patna,  not  only  in  raising  money 
for  building,  but  in  providing  for  twenty-one  cots  in  the 
Hospital.  The  doctors'  troubles  were,  however,  not  over 
when  they  took  possession,  for  the  building  required  much 
sanitary  improvement  before  it  was  perfect,  and  meanwhile 
Miss  Gray  had  been  dangerously  ill,  leaving  the  whole  work 
in  Miss  Ferguson's  as  yet  inexperienced  hands,  for  Miss 
Mackinnon  was  on  furlough.  Even  when  the  Hospital  had 
been  put  in  good  order,  the  property  outside  it  remained  in  a 
very  bad  state,  and  the  municipality  was  very  difficult  to  move. 

1896  wras  a  very  unhealthy  year,  with  much  cholera, 
though  not  many  cholera  patients  found  their  way  to  the 
Hospital.  It  is  the  Hindu  fashion  to  wait  till  things  are 
beyond  cure  before  attempting  to  mend  them,  and  many 
refused  to  have  operations  performed  when  they  were 
possible  and  then  asked  for  them  too  late. 

The  following  year  was  also  one  of  difficulty.  Malarial 
fever  laid  aside  one  worker  after  another,  and  the  Hospital 
had  to  be  closed  for  a  time.  Miss  Mackinnon's  furlough 
had  to  be  prolonged,  and  Miss  Gray  was  also  obliged  to 
leave  for  a  holiday,  so  the  charge  of  the  work  devolved  on 
Miss  Cornall,  L.R.C.P.&S.,  and  Miss  Ferguson.  Three 
women  were  baptised  in  December.  One  came  in  danger- 
ously ill  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  and,  on  her  recovery,  was 
made  willing  to  consecrate  the  life  so  wonderfully  restored, 
to  God,  giving  up  husband  and  child  that  she  might  become 
a  Christian.  A  second,  Setara,  came  in  with  trouble  in  her 
eyes,  and  when  she  heard  the  Gospel  addresses, "  a  great  fear  " 
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came  on  her,  until  she  learnt  that  Jesus  had  died  for  her.  A 
third  came  with  the  full  determination  to  become  a  Christian. 
Five  years  before  she  had  heard  the  Gospel  in  the  Hospital 
at  Benares,  and  though  she  had  been  shut  up  in  a  Zenana 
ever  since,  the  desire  to  follow  Christ  never  left  her.  Her 
mother  then  became  a  servant  in  the  Patna  hospital,  and 
this  woman, — Ummaidi  or  Hope  as  she  was  baptised — left 
her  home  and  ran  away  to  the  missionaries.  Several  others 
seemed  interested. 

A  great  change  had  been  observed  in  the  ways  of  the 
people  in  the  fifteen  years  which  intervened  between  the 
beginning  of  the  medical  work  at  Lucknow  and  at  Patna. 
At  the  former  place,  the  Dispensaries  were  looked  at  with  a 
suspicion  which  it  took  some  years  to  overcome,  and  it  was 
long  before  the  women  came  in  any  numbers.  At  Patna, 
they  came  in  crowds  from  the  first,  though  it  was  still 
difficult  to  induce  them  to  become  in-patients.  However, 
in  1898,  there  were  205  in-patients,  and  3,176  attendances  of 
new  out-patients,  besides  8,526  of  old  out-patients.  In  1899, 
these  numbers  were  increased  to  371  in-  and  4,899  out- 
patients; the  attendances  being  17,612. 

We  can  imagine  that  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  these 
poor  women  to  come  from  their  dark,  gloomy  rooms  to  the 
cheerful  hospital  wards,  looking  out  on  an  enclosure  of  grass 
and  trees,  200  of  which,  a  present  from  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
Calcutta,  have  now  grown  large.  And  here  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  Hospital  was  called  after  our  late  beloved 
and  honoured  President,  Princess  Mary,  Duchess  of  Teck, 
but  the  natives  have  transformed  the  name  to  "  Tik,"  which 
means  "  all  right."  Besides  the  ordinary  hospital  routine, 
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much  the  same  everywhere,  prayers  are  said  in  the  \vards 
morning  and  evening,  the  patients  often  choosing  the  hymn, 
and  then  the  Evangelist  goes  round  trying  to  impress  the 
teaching  which  has  been  given  still  further. 

Plague  greatly  hindered  the  hospital  work  during  1900, 
but  266  in-patients  were  admitted,  and  3,645  out-patients 
treated,  the  total  dispensary  attendances  being  11,538,  while 
517  visits  were  paid  to  patients  in  their  own  homes.  These 
home  visits  sometimes  mean  a  great  deal  of  exertion.  Miss 
Mackinnon  once  travelled  eight  hours  through  water  (the 
country  being  flooded)  to  visit  a  Nawab's  wife,  and  remained 
three  days  in  strict  purdah  with  her,  eaten  up  by  mosquitoes 
and  stifled  with  heat  in  the  night,  and  when  she  moved  her 
bed  into  the  air,  rained  upon. 

Miss  Mackinnon,  who  is  now  assisted  by  Miss  Mayne, 
M.B.,  inoculated  more  than  1,100  patients  for  plague,  and 
established  a  small  camp  outside  the  city,  where  many 
sufferers  were  treated. 

Miss  Gregory  has  acted  as  Evangelist  and  Sister  Jessie 
Grant  is  now  Matron. 

"This  year  (1901)"  Miss  Mackinnon  writes,  "has  begun 
under  much  more  favourable  conditions,  and  we  look  for 
and  expect  great  blessing  from  our  gracious  God  and  Father 
on  the  work  carried  on  in  His  Name  at  Patna." 


Groans  in  the  darkness,  and  cry  upon  cry  : 

Yet  there  is  One  who  will  not  let  us  die, 
Heading  the  march,  as  \ve  war  against  ill, 
With  a  will,  with  a  will, 
Onward  and  upward." 


CHAPTER    XVI. 
v 

SCHOOLS. 

"  Teachers  of  that  which  is  good." 

"  O'er  wayward  childhood  would'st  thou  hold  firm  rule, 
And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces  ; 
Love,  Hope,  and  Patience,  these  must  be  thy  graces, 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school." 

IT  is  natural  perhaps  that  Indian  schools  should  arouse 
only  a  languid  interest  in  our  minds.  Schools  are 

much  the  same  everywhere,  we  think,  dull,  useful, — with 
nothing  new  to  be  said  about  them.  And  this  is  true 
enough.  But  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  make  them 
interesting  by  a  description,  they  are  still  the  very  backbone 
of  our  Christian  work  in  India. 

The  Indian  government  provides  secular  education  on  a 
large  scale.  It  is,  possibly,  the  only  course  open  to  it,  though 
we  could  imagine  a  government  having  the  courage  of  its 
Christian  convictions.  Still,  secular  education  is  now  an 
established  fact  and  we  see  its  result  in  the  shaking  and 
slow  crumbling  of  their  old  convictions  among  multitudes 
who  stop  short  of  Christianity.  This  process  goes  on  rapidly 
among  Hindus,  but  not  much  among  Mohammedans,  who 
besides  being  far  more  fanatical  and  better  grounded  in 
their  religion,  are  also  much  more  indifferent  to  education. 
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We  can  see  therefore  how  important  it  is  that 
missionaries  should  establish  schools  in  which  a  Christian 
education  will  be  given.  If  they  neglect  the  work,  it  will  be 
done  by  others,  but  not  on  a  religious  basis,  and  a  priceless 
opportunity  will  be  lost.  For  it  is  the  young  on  whom  it  is 
easy  to  make  an  impression,  the  young  who  will  remember 
facts  and  texts  and  early  teaching,  as  older  women,  heavy 
and  uninterested  and  with  the  dulness  of  mind  which  comes 
of  disuse  cannot  so  well  do. 

It  is  a  curious  sight  which  meets  the  eye  on  entering  an 
Indian  school,  through  a  little  door  and  a  dark  passage  most 
likely,  when  one  finds  oneself  in  a  small  mud-walled  room, 
it  may  be  with  a  few  forms,  or  it  may  be,  destitute  of  all 
furniture.  The  little  girls  will  perhaps  be  squatting  on  the 
ground  round  their  teacher,  in  tidy  little  skirts  and  jackets 
and  a  cJiaddar,  their  black  hair  smoothly  drawn  back  and 
plaited  into  the  tightest  possible  little  pigtails,  and  the 
small  arms  covered  with  bracelets  while  the  ears  are 
embellished  with  many  earrings.  Quiet  little  creatures  with 
wistful  faces  they  are  mostly ;  here  and  there  you  will  see  a 
Brahmin,  who  though  she  probably  has  not  pretty  features 
has  a  fair,  almost  European  skin,  and  is  admired  accordingly. 
These  little  girls  are  reading  the  impossible-looking 
characters  in  their  books,  or  learning  to  write  by  forming 
the  letters  with  tiny  fingers  in  sand,  which  is  then  smoothed 
over  and  ready  for  another  copy  without  further  trouble. 
They  can  answer  intelligently  too,  give  you  a  Bible  story 
and  the  reason  of  things,  showing  that  they  have  not  learnt 
like  parrots  but  have  thought  over  the  subjects  they  have 
been  taught. 
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These  little  girls  are  taken  away  very  early  from  school 
to  become  wives  and  to  be  shut  up  in  Zenanas,  and  it  is 
often  a  great  source  of  sorrow  to  the  missionaries  who  have 
watched  over  and  taught  them,  to  lose  the  precious  daily 
influence  just  at  a  time  when  it  might  be  most  effectual. 
But  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
seed  has  been  sown  and  it .  may  bear  fruit  and  often  does, 
even  in  the  unfavourable  soil  of  the  Zenana. 

Our  schools  are  of  two  classes.  I. — The  small  schools 
for  young  children  which  are  established  in  all  our  stations, 
and  to  which  we  look  for  results  in  leavening  India  with 
Christianity,  which  must  come  though  their  coming  may  be 
very  slow.  Here  simple  teaching  is  given,  above  all  in 
Scripture.  It  has  been  a  difficulty,  in  some  cases  an 
unavoidable  one,  that  native  non-Christian  teachers  have 
had  to  be  employed,  either  because  Christian  women  could 
not  be  had,  or  because  the  schools  had  originally  gathered 
round  some  native  teacher,  who  could  hardly  be  dismissed 
without  carrying  all  the  children  with  her.  Our  missionaries 
are  increasingly  feeling  the  importance  of  having  Christian 
teachers  for  all  subjects  and  we  may  hope  that  our  second 
class  of  schools  will  do  much  to  supply  the  demand.  All 
our  elementary  schools  work  up  to  and  generally  obtain  the 
Government  grant. 

The  High  School  at  Girgaum,  Bombay,  the  Christian 
Girls'  School  at  Lahore,  the  Victoria  High  School  at  Poona, 
the  Normal  School  at  Sigra,  Benares,  the  C.M.S.  Christian 
Girls'  and  Vernacular  School,  Bombay  and  the  Girls'  Boarding 
School,  Panchgani,  represent  our  work  in  the  higher  branches 
of  education. 
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In  some  of  these  schools  the  simplicity  of  the  arrange- 
ments strikes  a  new-comer.  The  writer  will  not  easily  forget 
her  surprise  on  being  shown  the  dormitory  in  such  a  school 
for  the  first  time.  A  large  room,  no  doubt,  very  large  indeed, 
lofty  and  airy  and  clean,  with  a  chunain  (cemented) 
floor,  but — absolutely  bare.  After  the  first  little  gasp  of 
astonishment,  there  was  leisure  to  perceive  the  mats  and 
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rezais  (wadded  cotton  quilts)  rolled  up  each  by  itself,  at 
one  side  of  the  room.  The  baths,  well  screened  from 
observation,  were  yet  quite  open  to  the  air,  and  were  simply 
a  row  of  large  deep  troughs.  The  kitchen  consisted  of 
half-a-dozen  little  earthen  fireplaces  in  a  row,  on  which  the 
vegetable  curry  could  be  boiled  and  the  thin  round 
cliupatties  baked  on  a  girdle,  after  they  had  been,  in  true 
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English  fashion,  flattened  out  with  a  rolling-pin,  instead  of 
being  patted  thin  with  the  hands,  as  one  sees  in  the  bazaar. 
Then  for  dining-room  furniture,  a  brass  bowl  to  eat  curry 
from,  a  mat  to  squat  on,  and  fingers  to  eat  with,  are  all  that 
the  native  girl  requires. 

At  Lahore,  however,  more  English  ways  prevail,  and 
the  girls  have  benches  to  sit  on  and  knives,  forks  and  spoons 
to  eat  with,  for  in  the  homes  of  many  of  these  children  the 
more  primitive  ways  are  things  of  the  past.  They  also  wear  a 
simple  English  dress,  with  the  chaddar. 

At  the  LADY  DUFFERIN  CHRISTIAN  GIRLS'  SCHOOL, 
LAHORE,  commenced  in  1873,  there  are  over  100  pupils. 
The  school  curriculum  includes  the  vernacular  languages, 
English,  geography,  grammar,  arithmetic,  algebra,  Euclid, 
elements  of  science,  music  and  class  singing,  sewing,  knitting, 
and  domestic  economy.  These  girls  who  are  fitted  to  receive 
a  high  education  are  prepared  for  the  Punjab  University 
Entrance  Examination  as  a  standard.  The  three  youngest 
classes  are  taught  in  Urdu,  but  the  higher  classes  are  taught 
through  the  medium  of  English,  for,  as  Miss  Keay  remarks, 
the  power  of  understanding  a  foreign  language  is  always 
greatly  in  advance  of  the  power  of  expression,  and  it  is  far 
easier  for  the  pupils  to  grasp  the  teacher's  meaning  in 
English  than  for  her  to  fully  explain  difficult  subjects 
in  Hindustani. 

Four  years  ago,  the  Deputy-Auditor  General,  after 
visiting  similar  institutions  in  every  province  in  India,  said 
that  he  " had  never  seen  anywhere  a  school  so  interesting" 
and  that  "  it  was  evidently  destined  to  be,  under  God,  a 
great  power  for  good  in  the  Punjab." 
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The  daily  routine  of  the  Dufferin  school  may  come  in 
here : — 

At  six  a.m.  the  girls  rise,  have  a  quiet  time  for  reading 
their  Bibles,  then  15  minutes'  drill  and  breakfast.  At  9.15 
the  roll  is  called,  followed  by  Hindustani  prayers.  At  9.30  the 
Bible-lesson  follows,  in  which  great  interest  is  shown  and 
the  most  troublesome  girls  are  generally  good.  School  till 
1.15  with  a  break  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  then  tiffin. 
School  work  from  2.30  to  4.30.  Preparation  and  English 
prayers  to  close  the  day. 

In  1899  there  were  109  boarders  in  the  school ;  one,  the 
first  girl  in  the  Punjab  to  do  so — had  passed  the  First  Arts 
Examination,  and  three  had  passed  the  Punjab  University 
Matriculation  Examination,  while  out  of  seven  presented, 
five  passed  the  Middle  School  Examination  with  honours. 
Two  of  these  are  studying  medicine,  three  being  prepared 
for  mission-work,  one  training  as  a  nurse. 

Miss  Keay  reports  favourably  for  1900,  both  as  to  the 
health  of  the  school,  in  a  year  of  so  much  sickness,  and  as 
regards  a  high  tone  of  spiritual  life  among  some  at  least  of 
the  girls.  The  educational  work  does  not  vary  much  from 
year  to  year.  A  class  for  the  training  of  teachers  has  been 
in  contemplation,  but  there  has  been  as  yet  no  response  to 
the  suggestion,  so  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  wait  a  little 
for  this. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  GIKGAUM,  BOMBAY,  began  in  a 
very  small  way  in  1874,  as  a  Normal  School,  which  in  1876 
was  superintended  by  Miss  Butt  and  had  then  only  7  pupils. 
In  1879  Mrs.  Eallon  took  charge  of  it  and  the  pupils  were  12 
in  number.  In  1886  there  was  an  interesting  record  of  the 
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wide  circle  the  pupils  had  touched.  Two  were  teaching  in 
East  Africa,  two  managing  a  school  at  Bhundara,  near 
Bombay,  one  was  working  at  Karachi,  one  at  Ahmednagar 
and  others  were  employed  as  Biblewomen. 

By  degrees  the  work  grew  under  Miss  Crittall's  super- 
vision (1881-1893)  until  by  1889  there  were  120  girls  in  the 
large  school,  of  which  the  normal  class  formed  only  a  depart- 
ment. In  1900,  she  had  500  members  of  the  Children's 
Scripture  Union  on  her  list  and  the  Inspector  said  of  her 
Day-school,  "  thorough,  earnest  and  useful  work  is  being  done  ; 
the  general  efficiency  is  perfectly  satisfactory." 

Miss  Kimmins  succeeded  Miss  Crittall  in  1893.  A 
feature  of  the  following  year  was  the  Parsee  Girls'  Bible-class. 
At  first  they  would  hardly  listen,  but  by  degrees  they  became 
attentive  and  interested.  In  every  class  in  the  High  School 
Bible  teaching  was  given  daily  and  education  was  carried  as 
high  as  the  Matriculation  Examination  for  the  Bombay 
University. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  Miss  Kimmins  and  Miss  Edge, 
her  able  fellow  worker,  to  have  a  substantial  seal  put  to  the 
efficiency  of  their  teaching  by  the  more  than  doubling  of  the 
Government  grant  in  1896.  "Completely  favourable"  was 
the  Inspector's  verdict  and  the  numbers  had  reached  197. 

However  the  plague  began  in  Bombay  in  1896,  and  the 
High  School  felt  its  sad  effects.  The  numbers  fell  to  almost 
nothing  and  Miss  Edge,  deprived  of  her  proper  work,  went 
as  has  been  mentioned  before,  to  nurse  in  the  Plague 
Hospital.  In  1899,  Miss  Kimmins  left  to  take  charge  of  the 
Panchgani  School  and  Miss  Edge  recorded  the  numbers  at 
Girgaum  as  134.  The  educational  work  continued  satisfactory 
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and  a  little  daily  prayer-meeting  had  been  started  among 
the  girls,  besides  one  for  the  teachers. 

The  latest  report  of  the  High  School  gives  a  roll  of  107. 
Though  plague  has  not  in  1900  made  havoc  with  its  numbers, 
many  other — and  apparently  attendant — complaints  have 
greatly  lessened  the  attendance.  Miss  Spriggs,  a  highly- 
qualified  teacher,  was  unfortunately  obliged  to  leave  India  on 
account  of  her  health  and  Miss  Payne,  a  B.A.  of  Bombay 
University,  has  succeeded  her.  The  Inspector's  report  of  the 
School  was  very  satisfactory  ;  he  was  "  convinced  of  the 
soundness  of  the  lines  on  which  it  was  conducted,"  and  said 
that,  in  the  lower  classes,  much  more  was  attempted  than 
the  Departmental  Code  required.  Miss  Richardson  has 
managed  the  Infant  School  and  given  valuable  kindergarten 
teaching.  The  training-class  has  been  recognised  by  Govern- 
ment as  a  normal  school  and  7  students  have  been  in  training 
during  the  year.  The  boarders  are  not  numerous,  but  all  are 
Christians  ;  they  are  mostly  Indian  ladies. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  record  that  early  in  1901,  Miss 
Edge  was  made  a  Fellow  of  Bombay  University,  being  the 
second  lady  and  first  lady  missionary  who  has  received  that 
honour. 

CHURCH  MISSIONARY  GIRLS'  SCHOOL,  BOMBAY.  This 
school  has  been  managed  for  several  years  by  the  missionaries 
of  the  Z.B.M.M.  It  consists  of  two  parts — a  boarding-school 
for  Christian  girls,  containing  at  the  present  19  pupils,  and  a 
day-school,  divided  into  Vernacular  and  Anglo-Vernacular, 
with  150  pupils. 

The  boarders,  Miss  Granger  tells  us,  are  "  a  particularly 
nice  set  of  girls, — bright,  intelligent,  and  well  behaved." 

O  2 
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Three  of  them  are  training  as  teachers.  Scripture  has,  as 
we  know,  no  place  in  Government  examinations,  but  this 
being  a  Mission  School,  no  child  from  the  eldest  to  the 
youngest,  misses  instruction  in  this  great  subject.  There  is 
also  a  Sunday-School  for  Hindu  children  with  an  average 
attendance  of  40.  The  elder  boarders  have  a  Bible-class  of 
their  own. 

THE  VICTORIA  HIGH  SCHOOL,  POONA,  founded  in 
1876,  has  been  carrying  on  valuable  work  under  Mrs. 
Sorabji's  superintendence.  Careful  kindergarten  training  is 
given  in  the  lower  standards,  and  the  higher  classes  have 
received  high  commendation.  In  1900  there  were  two 
successful  matriculation  candidates,  and  in  the  Local 
Competitive  Scholarship  Examination,  one  senior  scholarship. 

Among  the  old  pupils,  one  is  Pandita  Ramabai,  wrho 
began  her  English  education  in  this  school.  One  is  about 
to  take  the  headship  of  a  school,  another  is  studying 
medicine  in  London,  some  are  in  medical  training  in 
Bombay.  "  And  for  all  we  reiterate  one  message,  that  the 
first  item  in  life's  programme  should  be  not  the  mere 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  even  the  attainment  of  scholar- 
ship, but  the  attainment  of  character,  the  realisation  of  that 
individual  mark  which  God  has  engraven  upon  the 
possibilities  of  each  one  of  us." 

MIDDLE  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  SIGRA,  BENARES. 
This  school,  belonging  to  the  C.M.S.  has  been  worked  by 
our  ladies  since  1891.  Between  1894  and  1898,  24  pupils 
were  sent  out  as  teachers  from  the  school,  which  in  the  latter 
year  obtained  the  highest  Government  Grant  given  in  the 
N.W.P.  The  same  gratifying  result  was  obtained  in  1899, 
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and  in  that  year  there  were  18  girls  in  the  Training  Class 
for  teachers,  which  has  now  been  recognised  by  Government 
in  that  capacity. 

Sixteen  famine  orphans  now  baptised  are  in  the  school, 
learning  Hindi,  Urdu,  and  English,  and  some  of  them  taking 
quite  high  places  in  their  classes. 

In  1900,  the  highest  Government  grant  for  the  N.W.P. 
has  again  been  obtained  and  Mrs.  Barr  speaks  thankfully  of 
an  increase  of  love  and  practical  sympathy  among  her  girls. 
Besides  supporting  their  own  child  in  the  school  since  1897 
they  have  given  willingly  to  help  work  among  the  Lepers, 
the  Bible  Society  and  other  objects.  There  are  100  Christian 
girls  in  the  school,  and  many  are  members  of  the  Y.W.C.A., 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  record  how  warmly  many  missionaries 
speak  of  the  good  work  done  by  girls  who  have  passed 
through  the  school  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  life. 

THE  GIRLS'  BOARDING-SCHOOL,  PAXCHGANI.  In  1898 
an  opportunity  occurred  of  acquiring  this  school,  through  the 
kindness  of  a  lady  who  paid  for  the  goodwill,  furniture,  &c., 
and  generously  promised  to  defray  the  expenses  of  two 
missionary  ladies  for  two  years.  The  importance  of  con- 
tinuing such  an  European  school  had  long  been  felt,  though 
it  was  not  considered  right  to  burden  our  finances  with  an 
undertaking  not  distinctly  missionary  but  intended  for 
Anglo-Indian  girls.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will,  however, 
shortly  become  self-supporting  and  that  it  may  prove  a  real 
missionary  centre  in  the  hills  (Panchgani  is  10  miles  from 
Mahableshwar  the  seat  of  government  during  the  hot 
weather).  Miss  Kimmins  took  charge  of  it  in  March,  1899, 
when  it  had  just  opened  with  15  children.  In  November  of 
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the  same  year  there  were  40  pupils  and  Government  had 
doubled  the  annual  grant.  In  1900  Miss  Kimmins  writes: — 
"  We  have  more  than  trebled  our  number  of  boarders, 
doubled  our  income  and  are  already  thinking  of  extensions." 

Village  schools,  to  be  supported  by  the  Panchgani 
children  if  possible,  were  to  be  started  after  Christmas,  for 
little  native  girls. 

There  are  now  46  boarders  in  the  school,  the  importance 
of  which  is  increased  by  the  active  efforts  now  being  made 
by  Roman  Catholics  in  educational  work  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  The  loan  of  .£1,000  advanced  by  the  Committee 
to  pay  for  the  new  buildings  was  defrayed  by  the  late  Miss 
Ashlin,  through  whose  liberality  the  school  was  originally 
opened.  Miss  Pope,  who  is  a  thoroughly  trained  teacher,  is 
helping  Miss  Kimmins  with  the  work. 

The  buildings  were  dedicated,  May  i6th,  1900,  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Bombay,  who  most  kindly  visited  Panchgani 
for  this  purpose. 

It  has  often  been  said,  and  not  without  some  truth,  that 
we  are  over-educating  our  native  girls.  One  can  only  reply 
that  as  regards  Christian  girls  there  are  not  yet  schools  in 
existence  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  humbler  classes  among 
them,  so  that  some  do  receive  a  higher  education  than  their 
place  in  society  would  entitle  them  to.  The  only  other 
course  would  be  to  deny  them  education  altogether.  Then, 
as  regards  the  complaint  that  the  general  standard  of 
education  is  too  high,  it  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  we  but 
Government  that  makes  the  standard.  English  is  compulsory 
for  the  Middle  School  Examination  and  so  is  a  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  physical  or  chemical  science,  and  the 
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standards  for  girls  and  boys  are  the  same.  Our  schools 
receive  Government  money  and  must 
keep  Government  rules.  But  even  if 

|     we  did  not  receive   Government  aid, 

« 

|      we     should     still    require    to     keep 

.  M     abreast  of  Government  schools  in  the 

<  •? 

5  -3     standard    of    education    offered,  for 

»     <u 

2  £  the  people  desire  Western  knowledge, 
z  I  and    if  it   could   not  be  obtained    in 
p  „  mission   schools   they  would   take  it 
£  «  wherever  they  could  find  it. 

Q      ^ 

Miss  Keay,  whose  long  experience 

Oi     £. 

<  £      entitles  her  opinions  to  respect,  does 

S      ^ 

w  s      not    however    believe    that    scientific 

HU       Q£) 

§  >,  teaching  needs  any  apology,  even 
g  „  in  mission  schools.  She  says,  "in 
z  h  India  especially,  where  nearly  every 

U4 

pc  s      indigenous  scientific  notion  is  abso- 

H  =  & 

o  %  lutely  false  and  absurd,  a  knowledge 
H  of  the  elements  of  physical  and 

O 

H  =      chemical  science  is  an  essential  part 

V)      £ 

3  rt     of  anything  like  a  complete  education. 
s  |      And    I    venture  to  suggest  too  that 
K  I.     such  knowledge,  when  sanctified,  will 

O     o 

g  a      make  the  possessor  of  it  not  less  but 
•if     more  efficient  as  a  missionary  worker, 

1     whether    in    school,    or    Zenana    or 

a 

bazaar."     As  regards  the  teaching  of 
English    she    also    reminds    us    that 
it   forms  a  meeting-ground   for    the  various   races   speaking 
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different  languages,  and  that  it  is  also  the  only  medium 
through  which  the  natives  can  acquire  anything  like  varied 
information. 

We  must  also  remember  that  our  higher-grade  schools 
are  training-places  for  our  future  workers.  India  can  never 
be  effectively  taught,  evangelised,  nursed,  healed,  from 
England  alone.  Native  help  is  needed  increasingly  for  all 
these  branches  of  work  and  is  beginning  to  be  largely  forth- 
coming. But  we  supremely  desire  that  it  should  be 
Christian  help,  given  by  those  to  whom  Christ  Himself  is 
Saviour  and  Example  and  Life,  and  this  we  can  only  supply 
by  means  of  our  higher-grade  schools. 


"  I  too  acknowledge  the  ail-but  omnipotence  of  early  culture  and  nurture." 

Carlyle. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

ASSOCIATED      WORKERS. 

"Workers  together  with  Him." 

"  God  so  vvilleth  to  admit  us  into  a  part  of  His  own  Divine  work,  that 
now  He  scarce  willeth  to  accomplish  anything,  but  through  us." 

ANEW  departure  was  made  in  1892  (in  consequence  of 
the  greatly  increased  interest  shown  by  Y.W.C.A. 
members  in  missions  and  their  desire  not  only  to 
give  and  to  pray,  but  themselves  to  go  as  missionaries) 
which  seems  likely  to  have  great  and  widening  results  in 
the  future, — the  formation  of  a  Band  of  Associated  Workers. 
Those  whose  chief  duty  is  to  visit  the  Zenanas  of  the  upper 
classes  need  to  be  ladies  by  birth  and  education,  and  though 
others  of  equal  or  even  greater  spiritual  attainments  might 
be  found,  the  doors  of  the  Zenanas  would  be  less  readily 
opened  to  them.  But  in  the  villages  there  is  no  such 
difficulty.  More  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
India  live  in  villages;  they  are  generally  poor  and  very 
ignorant,  and  access  to  them  is  easy.  They  are  less 
under  the  eye  of  heathen  priests  than  the  dwellers  in 
towns — perhaps  less  worth  their  interested  attentions — more 
easily  influenced  and  more  free  to  come  and  go. 

To   evangelise    among   the   villages    it   was   decided   to 
send  out  earnest  Christian  women  of  all  classes.     "  Provided 

2I7 
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that  a  candidate  gives  evidence  of  being  converted  and 
spiritually  taught,  has  been  already  blessed  in  work  for 
God,  and  has  the  necessary  physical  strength  and  ability 
to  master  a  native  language,  her  social  position  will  not  be 
a  bar  to  her  acceptance.  Such  candidates  will  go  out 
at  a  much  lower  salary,  and  will  live  together  in  the  most 
economical  way  consistent  with  health.  We  hope  they  will 
be  in  bands  of  four,  each  working  under  the  direction  of  an 
experienced  lady,  and  that  by  sharing  the  cost  of  united 
housekeeping  they  will  be  able  to  live  in  the  villages  more 
cheaply  than  they  could  possibly  do  in  towns."  This 
original  plan  has  in  the  North- West  Provinces  been  some- 
what modified  by  the  exigencies  of  famine  work  and  illness 
among  our  ladies,  so  that  the  Band  has  been  dispersed  and 
its  members  have  gone  to  fill  up  gaps  in  other  stations. 

The  first  Associated  Workers  were  sent  to  Ratnagiri 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency  to  work  under  the  American 
Presbyterian  Mission,  while  in  1894  three  others  went  to 
Gorakphur  and  three  to  Malegaon.  In  1895,  the  numbers 
at  Ratnagiri  were  increased  to  four.  The  missionaries  at 
Malegaon  were  supposed  to  visit  and  itinerate  in  a  district  the 
size  of  one-third  of  England  and  containing  1,250,000  people  ! 
The  people  there  and  at  Ratnagiri,  more  simple  perhaps 
and  accessible  than  those  of  Northern  India,  listened 
willingly  to  the  Gospel  message,  and  when  a  man  said 
contemptuously,  "  This  kind  (women)  do  not  understand," 
they  said  eagerly,  "  We  do  understand  ;  we  understand  it 
all."  Their  faces  lighted  up  with  joy  when  they  were 
assured  that  the  love  of  Jesus  and  a  place  in  Heaven 
were  for  them. 
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At  Malegaon  the  C.M.S.  had  already  been  working  for 
some  time,  so  that  there  was  a  good  number  of  native 
Christians  in  the  town,  but  in  the  surrounding  villages  there 
were  crowds  begging  the  missionaries  to  come  again,  and  it 
was  sad  to  know  that  a  visit  once  a  fortnight  was  all  that 
could  be  managed. 


A    BULLOCK-CARRIAGE    (RATNAGIRI). 

Miss  Sims,  one  of  the  band,  describes  her  first  visit  to 
the  sick,  in  a  little  mud  house,  very  dark,  where  an  old  woman 
was  sitting  in  a  corner  with  a  tin}-  wailing  baby  in  her  lap, 
A  little  girl  about  twelve  was  trying  to  hush  its  cries  by 
dipping  a  piece  of  lint  into  a  small  tin  plate  of  milk,  and 
squeezing  it  into  the  baby's  mouth.  The  mother  was  behind 
a  mud  partition  in  a  place  absolutely  dark  and  so  small  that 
there  was  only  just  room  to  kneel  beside  her,  holding  a  little 
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plate  filled  with  oil  in  which  a  wick  was  lit,  to  do  duty  for 
a  lamp.  There  was  no  place  on  which  to  stand  the  lamp, 
if  indeed  room  could  have  been  found  for  even  the 
smallest  table.  They  did  what  they  could  for  her  and 
had  the  pleasure  later  of  seeing  her  recover,  though  the 
baby  died. 

The  Malegaon  villages  were  not  easy  to  reach, — jungle 
roads,  rivers  and  ploughed  fields  had  to  be  traversed  to  get 
at  them,  but  the  joy  of  carrying  the  good  news  exceeded  the 
difficulties.  In  one  village  a  woman  insisted  on  the 
missionaries  coming  to  her  house,  down  a  dark  alley,  through 
a  court,  and  into  a  small  room  crowded  with  women.  She 
could  read  Hindustani,  and  after  asking  a  number  of 
questions  about  Abraham,  Moses,  and  others,  sat  down 
with  a  satisfied  air,  saying  "  Yes,  it's  the  same."  It  turned 
out  that  she  had  an  Old  Testament  which  she  often 
read,  and  she  wished  to  know  if  they  taught  about  the 
same  God  as  her  book..  She  was  delighted  when  she  heard 
it  was  the  same  God  and  that  He  sent  His  Son  to 
save  us. 

The  exodus  of  terrified  people  from  Bombay  during 
the  plague  caused  a  famine  in  Ratnagiri,  when  added  to  the 
scanty  rainfall  of  the  two  previous  years,  and  the  missionaries 
were  busy  in  giving  relief.  In  one  village  a  Brahmin  said, 
"  We  do  not  want  to  hear  your  story,  it  is  only  the  people 
who  have  listened  to  the  Jesus  story  who  are  dying  of  the 
plague,"  but  still  he  did  listen  and  many  others  with 
him.  One  woman  said  she  had  been  to  Bombay  and  had 
heard  it  all.  Miss  Unsworth  asked  if  she  had  heard  "  God 
so  loved  the  world,"  and  she  repeated  the  verse.  "  No,"  she 
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said,  "  I  did  not  hear  that.  Tell  us  more."  And  she  came 
along  and  listened  too. 

At  Malegaon  there  was  an  immense  amount  of  famine- 
relief  work  to  be  done.  The  women  were  given  work  and 
grain  was  distributed  to  them,  while  they  received  Bible- 
teaching.  The  women  who  could  not  be  given  work 
besieged  Miss  Clark  if  she  went  outside  ;  they  would  seize 
her  feet  and  bow  their  foreheads  upon  them,  imploring  her 
to  save  their  children  from  starvation.  Often  she  would  run 
away  and  hide  herself  from  them,  heart-broken  to  see  the 
distress  which  she  was  unable  to  relieve.  At  this  time  two 
women  and  eight  children  were  baptised,  who,  not  long 
before,  had  known  nothing  of  Christianity.  It  was  very 
touching  to  hear  them  speaking  of  God  as  "our  Father" 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  as  "our  Saviour."  An  Industrial 
Home  for  widows  was  started  as  the  result  of  the  famine- 
work,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  women  might  learn 
embroidery  and  other  useful  arts,  which  would  help  to 
support  them. 

There  \vas  a  great  change  in  the  people  around  Ratnagiri. 
In  villages  where  the  missionaries  had  been  stoned,  they 
were  now  warmly  welcomed.  Even  when  there  was  opposition, 
it  soon  calmed  down.  One  man  who  flourished  a  stick 
and  told  the  missionaries  to  go,  saying  he  thought  they 
meant  to  steal,  humbly  dropped  his  stick  and  asked  pardon. 

When  the  workers  rose  to  go,  the  people  offered  them  a 
cocoanut,  but  they  explained  that  they  did  not  want  any 
payment  for  their  message. 

"Yes,"  they  answered,  "  we  know  that  quite  well,  but  we 
wish  to  give  you  this  and  we  give  it  gladly." 
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In  another  village,  a  man,  one  of  the  Mohammedan 
teachers,  was  very  violent,  pushing  the  people  away  and 
threatening  to  beat  them,  but  he  had  to  give  up,  for  they 
would  listen.  The  Hindus  in  the  same  place  were  greatly 
surprised  to  find  the  missionaries  able  to  read.  "  Women  not 
ignorant — they  can  read — they  are  wise !"  These  words  were 
heard  all  round.  Many  asked  for  and  were  given  Gospels. 

In  1898,  work  was  opened  at  Vengurla,  a  small  seaport 
about  90  miles  from  Ratnagiri,  where  Hinduism  is  seen 
"  reigning  in  its  vilest  form."  However,  the  people  were  at 
first  very  receptive  and  thought  a  week  a  long  time  to  wait 
between  Miss  Sharp's  visits.  "  You  surely  do  not  love  us," 
was  the  reproachful  remark,  "  and  we  love  you." 

It  was  decided  in  1899,  to  remove  the  mission-station 
from  Malegaon  to  Manmar.  Malegaon  is  24  miles  from  a 
railway,  whereas  Manmar  is  an  important  junction.  It  was 
also  resolved  to  erect  there  a  home  for  famine  widows  and 
orphans  and  destitute  girls,  in  memory  of  our  late  beloved 
honorary  finance  secretary,  Mr.  W.  T.  Paton.  The  year  1900 
was  a  very  painful  one  for  the  missionaries,  who  had  to 
witness  terrible  sufferings  from  famine  and  plague,  which 
they  could  only  in  a  small  degree,  relieve.  "  Dumb  patience, 
the  agony  of  despair,  or  an  apathy  which  has  got  used  to 
seeing  trouble."  It  was  an  abounding  compensation,  however, 
to  have  38  baptisms  to  record  on  New  Year's  day  1901,  at 
Manmar.  Eighteen  of  these  were  children  orphaned  by  the 
famine,  two  were  men-servants  and  the  remaining  eighteen 
women. 

At  Ratnagiri,  six  Brahmins  came  in  one  day  to  listen  to 
the  missionaries  as  they  were  teaching  a  poor  high-caste 
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woman.  They  were  fasting  on  account  of  the  eclipse  of  the 
sun  and  "  thought  it  would  be  all  right  to  come  in  and  hear 
about  God."  So  while  one  missionary  prayed  the  other 
talked,  and  told  them  of  their  sinful  and  lost  state  and  of 
God's  remedy  for  sin.  Two  got  up  and  went  away  but  the 
others  listened  to  the  end. 


VILLAGE   WEAVERS. 

The  latest  news  from  Ratnagiri  tells  that  the  Girls' 
School  has  increased  in  numbers,  there  are  now  33  pupils. 
Some  of  the  famine  widows  are  anxious  for  baptism  and  one 
has  been  baptised  with  her  three  children. 

At  Vengurla,  famine  orphan  boys  have  had  to  be  looked 
after,  and  as  many  as  42  came  under  the  temporary  charge 
of  our  missionaries,  working  with  the  American  Presbyterian 
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Mission.  Some  asked  for  baptism,  others  to  be  taught  to 
pray,  and  there  was  much  hope  that  some  of  them  might 
become  real  Christians.  Blessing  has  attended  the  visits  of 
the  missionaries  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
surrounding  villages,  and  they  have  sometimes  sold  as  many 
as  ninety  Gospels  in  one  day. 

The  past  year  (1900)  has  been  one  of  sickness  and 
anxiety  at  Manmar,  both  among  the  missionaries  and  in  the 
district,  but  it  was  signalised  by  the  opening  of  the  Paton 
Memorial  Mission  Bungalow,  in  September,  which  now 
shelters  a  band  of  happy  little  ones,  learning  of  Jesus  and — 
many  of  them — seeking  to  follow  Him. 

There  are  thirteen  Biblewomen  at  Manmar,  "  very 
earnest  workers  and  gaining  in  grace  and  knowledge  daily." 
The  timid  are  being  changed  into  the  courageous,  the  quick- 
tempered into  the  quiet  patient  ones. 

Miss  Clark  tells  us  the  story  of  one  them,  Marybai,  a 
little  old  woman  who  was  taken  into  the  house  as  ayah 
during  the  first  famine.  Night  after  night  she  would  get 
Miss  Clark's  lamp  and  put  it  on  the  window-sill  and  sit 
below  on  the  ground  with  the  Marathi  Testament  and 
read.  "  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  was  her  constant  question, 
and  they  prayed  together  and  talked  over  the  Bible.  In  a 
few  months  Marybai  came  and  said, 

"Can  you  not  give  me  some  work,  Miss  sahib?  I  want 
to  go  and  tell  others  what  I  have  learnt.  I  am  getting  old 
and  I  want  to  go  and  tell  the  others  while  I  have  strength." 

So  Miss  Clark  sent  her  out  with  another  Biblewoman. 
But  soon  she  came  back,  for  trying  to  teach  others  had 
shown  her  her  own  deficiencies,  saying, 
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"Miss  sahib,  I  have  been  a  baptised  Christian  for  years, 
but  I  am  still  a  heathen.  You  have  led  me  into  some  light, 
lead  me  into  the  full  light." 

And,  though  glad  and  thankful  for  all  she  was  learning, 
Marybai's  cry  was  ever  for  "  more  light."  Her  first  work 
was  to  try  to  teach  what  she  had  learnt  to  her  husband,  and 
so  both  were  rejoicing  in  Him. 

"I  can  scarcely  say,"  writes  Miss  Fulcher,  who  had 
come  to  replace  Miss  Clark,  ordered  home  on  account  of 
illness,  "  with  what  joy  I  record  that  the  close  of  the  year 
saw  one  hundred  and  eleven  baptisms  in  connection  with 
the  work  in  this  place."  (Some  of  these  have  already  been 
mentioned ;  the  remainder  are  famine  orphans.)  "  One's 
whole  being  thrilled  with  joy  as  one  after  another  gladly 
and  joyfully  came  forward  to  acknowledge  God  as  their 
God." 

Miss  Fulcher  mentions  ten  young  widows,  aged  from 
fifteen  to  twenty,  who  are  all  baptised  and  hard  at  work 
over  their  "first  book."  These  give  great  promise  for  future 
work. 

One  Biblewoman  works  entirely  among  Mohammedans 
and  it  is  hoped  that  others  may  be  set  apart  for  this  field  of 
labour  before  long. 

A  Christian  Endeavour  Society,  composed  of  all  the 
native  Christians  and  numbering  about  twenty  (not  counting 
the  newly-baptised,  who  were  shortly  to  be  enrolled  in  it,) 
meets  weekly  for  Bible  study  and  prayer.  "  Each  member 
repeats  a  text,  which  necessitates  one  being  learnt  in  the 
week.  Often  we  tell  in  what  way  somebody  has  helped  us, 
so  making  it  as  practical  as  possible.  All  give  something 
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each  week,  with  which  we  are  giving  a  dinner  to  hungry 
folk  soon." 

A  C.M.S.  out  station,  Yeola,  has  been  handed  over  to. 
our  Manmar  missionaries  to  work,  and  they  have  one  Bible- 
woman  there.  In  this  town  are  thousands  of  Mohammedans 
who  are  as  yet  unreached,  and  the  longing  of  the  workers 
is  to  have  more  Biblewomen  to  help  them,  so  that  they 
might  be  able  to  do  more  in  their  vast  field  of  labour. 

"  Whoever  fears  God,  fears  to  sit  at  ease." 


CHAPTER   XVIIL 

VILLAGE-WORK. 

"  Let  us  go  forth  into  the  field,  let  us  lodge  in  the  villages." 

"  The  hand  of  God  sows  not  in  vain ; 
Long  sleeps  the  darkling  seed  below, 
The  seasons  come,  and  change,  and  go, 
And  all  the  fields  are  deep  with  grain." 

IT  would   be   difficult   to  fix    a   time    when    village-work 
began  in  our  Society.     Very  early  in  its  history  Bible- 
women   were    employed,  who  worked    and    sometimes 
lived    in    the   villages,    and    whose    work   was    occasionally 
inspected    by    the     missionary,    as    she     had     opportunity. 
And,  wherever  stations  were  opened  in  comparatively  small 
towns    with    thickly-populated    districts   surrounding   them, 
the  missionaries  would  add  village  visitation  to  their  other 
duties  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Miss  Baumann  made  a  beginning  of  village-work  at 
Lucknow  in  1881,  going  out  once  a  week  with  the  Bible- 
woman,  and  finding  the  people  shy,  but  willing  to  listen. 
One  old  pundit  said  to  her, 

"Take  us  to  see  this  Jesus,  teach  us  of  Him.  If  you 
will  make  us  know  Him,  we  too  will  worship.  Come  every 
week  and  teach  us  of  Him.  How  can  we  know  without  a 
teacher?  " 
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Miss  James  too,  whose  work  has  been  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Allahabad,  superintended  village  schools 
in  that  district,  and  found  much  encouragement. 

Just  as  our  early  ideas  of  a  Zenana, — where  a  lady 
loaded  with  jewels  and  dressed  in  satin  and  spangles  sits 
on  luxurious  cushions  and  listens  to  her  teacher — must  be 
modified  by  the  dull  reality,  so  must  our  notion  of  a  village, 
formed  on  English  ideals.  To  grope  through  dirty  lanes 
and  along  dark  passages  and  up  steep  stairs,  and  then  to 
find  oneself  in  a  bare  dark  stuffy  room,  with  an  uninviting  bed 
or  a  box  to  sit  on,  and  perhaps  an  inattentive  pupil 
squatting  on  the  ground  in  a  very  ordinary  chaddar, — this 
is  the  missionaries'  daily  experience  in  the  city.  And 
cottage  gardens  and  old  trees  and  venerable  village  churches 
have  no  place  in  the  Hindu  counterpart. 

No, — you  find  instead  "  clumps  of  mud  hovels  stuck 
down  without  plan,  order,  or  drainage  on  the  side  of  an 
unmade  road,  or  surrounded  by  grain  fields."  The  lanes 
are  narrow  and  filthy,  slightly  sloping  to  the  centre,  and 
down  the  middle  meanders  a  dirty  puddle.  "The  houses 
are  square,  flat-roofed,  sometimes  with  an  open  yard  in 
front  and  surrounded  by  mud  walls.  The  roofs  are  reached 
by  narrow  stairs  or  ladders,  and  there  in  the  winter  the 
women  sit  and  spin  in  the  sun.  Spinning,  grinding  corn, 
mourning  for  the  dead,  are  the  usual  occupations  of  the 
women.  And  a  strange  sight  this  mourning  for  the  dead 
is.  Twenty,  thirty,  often  more  women  gathered  in  one 
yard,  heads  bent  and  chaddars  well  drawn  over  their 
faces,  squat  on  the  ground  and  rock  and  moan  gently, 
till  one  leads  and  all  break  into  shrill  piercing  wails, 
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and  this  they  keep  up  at  intervals  of  half-an-hour  or  so, 
on  stated  days  in  the  week  for  forty  days  after  a 
death." 

It  was  in  1890  that  the  Misses  Luce  began  village-work 
round  Sultanpur,  visiting  eight  villages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  in  1893  Miss  Aitken  and  Miss  Sutherland,  who 
had  visited  Kasur  and  been  much  impressed  with  the 
"open  door"  which  they  found  there  for  preaching 
the  Gospel,  were  allowed  by  the  Committee  to  go  and 
live  in  that  place,  though  they  could  not  at  first  find  a 
suitable  house.  Their  work  has  been  already  described 
in  Chapter  VII.  These  were  the  first  of  our  missionaries 
who  lived  among  the  villages. 

Mrs.  Pollen  had,  in  1893,  begun  work  at  Khurja,  and  Mrs. 
Hewlett  had  a  band  of  twelve  workers  who  visited,  each  once 
a  fortnight,  sixty  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lucknow. 
Many  of  the  mothers  were  so  ignorant  that  they  thought 
calamities  must  happen  to  their  children  if  they  sent  them 
to  school,  so  that  the  children  had  to  be  gathered  in  the 
open  air  and  taught  the  way  of  salvation  simply  with  hymns 
and  Bible  stories.  The  women  are  very  dense,  and  the 
same  story  had  to  be  told  again  and  again  before  they 
could  understand  it.  Still  they  would  gather  round  and 
listen,  especially  when  a  magic-lantern  and  a  baby-organ 
were  among  the  attractions. 

At  Mau,  near  Lucknow,  the  people,  who  had  long 
watched  the  life  of  Charity,  the  Biblewoman  and  her 
Christian  husband,  among  them,  knew  quite  enough  to  see 
that  their  own  religion  was  false  and  the  Gospel  true.  It 
was  the  life-giving  Spirit  they  needed,  to  draw  their  hearts 
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to  God.  They  often  said  remarkable  things  about  the 
Christian  religion.  One  woman  observed, 

"  Yes,  all  our  idols  and  gods  are  just  like  thorns  which 
entangle  us,  and  if  we  make  thousands  of  plans  to  get  rid  of 
them  it  is  all  in  vain,  and  only  Jesus  can  save  us.  He  can 
take  out  the  thorns  of  sin." 

"  I  know  that  all  our  idols  are  nothing  but  a  lie,"  said  a 
girl,  "  they  cannot  save  anybody,  but  Christ  can." 

"  The  heart  is  very  unclean,"  said  a  woman  to  Miss 
Wahl  one  day. 

"  But  how  can  it  be  cleansed  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  it  is  only  Jesus  that  can  make  it  clean,"  was  the 
answer,  "  He  alone  can  save." 

"  Would  it  not  do  if  you  went  to  the  Ganges  and 
bathed  ?  "  enquired  Miss  Wahl. 

"  Oh  no,"  was  the  emphatic  answer.  "  That  would  not 
be  of  the  least  use." 

This  all  refers  to  Mau,  but  in  the  district  there  were  238 
villages — unreached,  uncared  for. 

From  Aligarh  Miss  Davies  went  out  with  tents  and  a 
primitive  bullock-waggon  into  a  district  which,  though  only 
five  miles  out,  was  absolutely  untouched.  The  people  stared 
and  gathered  in  crowds  and  made  a  deafening  noise.  How- 
ever, when  singing  began  they  were  quiet.  "  Stay  all  day 
and  come  again  to-morrow,"  they  said,  but  alas  !  the  villages 
were  so  many  and  the  labourers  so  few,  that  it  seemed 
hopeless  ever  to  get  there  again.  The  women  were  frightened 
at  first,  but  gained  courage  and  came  round  Miss  Davies, 
only  their  bright  eyes  being  visible,  so  closely  were  they 
wrapped  in  their  chaddars.  Some  asked  for  medicines,  but 
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when  they  were  given,  refused  to  take  them.  One  man 
thought  the  act  of  taking  the  medicine  would  make  him  a 
Christian,  and  another — very  courageous — said  he  would 
take  it  just  to  show  that  he  was  not  afraid,  and  then  asked 
anxiously,  "  Will  it  kill  me  ?  " 

The  famine  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  missed,  and 
Miss  Wahl  gathered  the  hungry  crowds  round  her  at  Mau 
and  Sissindi,  enquired  into  their  cases,  distributed  grain,  and 
sang  bJiajans  and  explained  the  Bible  very  very  simply, 
while  they  listened,  and  seemed  to  drink  in  the  words.  One 
Mohammedan  woman,  who  had  neither  asked  nor  needed 
help,  received  Miss  Wahl  most  warmly.  She  had  fasted  for 
a  month,  she  said,  in  remembrance  of  Jesus.  Miss  Wahl 
told  her  very  gently  that  there  was  a  better  way  than  that 
and  explained  it,  and  when  she  spoke  of  Christ's  death  and 
of  faith  in  Him  the  woman  answered  very  earnestly  "  But  I 
have  given  my  heart  to  Him,"  and  with  tears  she  added,  "  I 
am  a  great  sinner." 

The  people  simply  longed  for  the  missionaries  to  come 
and  see  them — those  who  were  well  off  as  well  as  those  who 
looked  for  assistance.  "Your  God,  your  Jesus  is  great"; 
they  said,  "He does  hear  prayers,  he  does  help."  During  the 
month  of  January,  1897,  Miss  Wahl  reckoned  that  4,640 
listeners  had  come  to  her  tent  besides  4,360  listeners  in  the 
houses  during  the  previous  month,  so  that  the  sound  of  the 
Gospel  had  reached  many. 

When  Miss  Wahl  returned  to  Sissindi  in  April  a  crowd 
of  women  awaited  her  arrival,  bringing  their  babies  to  show 
how  much  better  they  looked.  They  would  all  have  died 
had  not  kind  English  friends  enabled  her  to  care  for  them. 
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One  woman  fell  down  on  her  face  on  the  ground,  saying, 
"  You  have  saved  our  lives." 

Miss  Lloydie  Hughes,  of  Gorakhpur,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  way  the  work  is  done.  First,  in  the  villages, 
when  the  women  must  be  called  very  lovingly  to  leave  their 
grinding  or  cooking  and  to  listen  to  this  "new  thing."  They 
have  not  much  intelligence  nor  are  they  used  to  fresh  ideas, 
so  it  is  not  always  easy  to  persuade  them  to  come.  Or 
perhaps  the  missionary  will  go  into  the  fields  and  find  a 
number  of  women  squatting  in  rows,  pulling  up  the  weeds 
from  amidst  the  new  springing  crop,  with  the  owner  of  the 
field  standing  over  them  to  see  that  the  work  is  done 
properly.  His  leave  must  first  be  asked,  and  then  the 
missionaries  can  sing  and  speak  for  twenty  minutes  or  so, 
after  which  the  women  go  on  with  their  work  again. 

Again  on  the  road-side  a  number  of  women  may  be 
resting  with  bundles  of  sticks  on  their  heads.  They  are 
carrying  them  from  the  forest  to  sell  in  the  city  and  will  get 
three  farthings  for  the  whole  great  bundle,  which  they  have 
carried  so  far.  These  will  listen  while  they  rest,  and  Miss 
Hughes  one  day  noticed  one  with  a  very  bright  face,  who 
remembered  something  of  what  she  had  heard  on  a  previous 
occasion.  So  the  work  goes  on,  "  here  a  little  and  there  a 
little." 

One  result  of  the  famine  was  the  establishment  of  a 
Widows'  Home  in  Lucknow,  which  Miss  Wahl  started  for 
those  who  had  come  into  her  hands  in  their  great  poverty 
and  distress.  Poor,  starving,  dirty  creatures  they  were,  with 
dull  expressionless  faces,  their  children  mere  skeletons,  their 
only  idea — food.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  them  become 
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clean,  bright,  and  orderly,  with  some  higher  thoughts 
instilled  into  their  minds.  Their  day  was  carefully  mapped 
out,  between  cooking,  sweeping,  working  in  the  garden,  and 
classes  for  elementary  Christian  truth,  besides  more  advanced 
classes  for  inquirers,  who  were  being  taught  to  read. 

Seventeen  out  of  the  sixty  were  prepared  for  baptism, 
and  were  deeply  interested,  though  it  was  not  easy  to  get 
all  the  Gospel  facts  clearly  into  their  minds. 

Miss  Wahl  tells  of  a  mela,  or  religious  fair,  to  which  she 
went.  Many  pilgrims  came  from  long  distances,  measuring 
their  length  on  the  roads,  and  arriving  utterly  exhausted. 
One  said  it  was  the  twelfth  time  he  had  accomplished  this 
terrible  task.  He  had  five  boys  who  had  all  died,  and  that 
the  next  might  live,  he  made  this  vow.  One  fakir  hung 
head  downwards  from  a  tree,  swinging  his  body  in  the  air, 
while  drums  were  beaten,  and  the  spectators  admired  the 
"  holy  man."  Five  fires  were  lighted  ready  for  him  to  sit 
between  them  as  his  next  performance. 

Miss  Wahl's  work  was  among  the  women,  who  congre- 
gated in  the  gardens  in  gay  dresses,  trimmed  with  gold  and 
silver  lace,  with  their  children  in  brightly-coloured  clothes. 
They  enjoyed  their  meals  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  but  it 
did  not  do  to  go  near  them  until  they  had  finished,  as  they 
would  have  thrown  away  the  food  as  unclean.  Miss  YVahl 
gave  tracts  away,  and  had  a  little  talk  with  one  and  another. 
"We  are  here  in  a  place  so  full  of  wickedness,"  she  writes 
from  Gosaingunj,  "  and  so  intensely  dark  that  scarcely  a  ray 
of  light  penetrates  the  night.  Oh,  what  need  that  we 
should  be  a  light,  though  it  looks  only  like  a  little  glow- 
worm. The  bells  of  a  temple  are  ringing  in  our  ears,  all 
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else  is  perfectly  quiet.  We  have  gone  through  the  village, 
and  spoken  to  the  people  sitting  leisurely  in  groups  in  their 
little  dark  shops,  lit  with  a  dim  oil  lamp, — a  most  suitable 
illustration  of  the  darkness  of  sin  and  hideous  idolatry  they 
are  sitting  in,  and  dense  ignorance,  and  behind  all,  the 
powers  and  forces  of  the  prince  that  reigns  in  the  air." 


BRINGING   IN    FIREWOOD. 

Then  she  adds,  speaking  of  her  converts,  "  How  one  trembles 
for  them !  In  this  intense  darkness  among  all  these 
dreadful  influences,  how  easily  is  such  a  little  spark 
quenched.  And  yet  I  believe  that  we  shall  have  sheaves 
there,  that  we  never  knew  of  here." 

Miss  Wahl  was  in'  1899  granted  her  "heart's  desire — to 
live  in  a  village  among  these  dear  people,  who  are  sitting  in 
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intense  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death."  A  house  had 
been  built  at  Nigohan,  20  miles  from  Lucknow,  where  she 
could  live  with  Miss  Schellenberg,  an  associated  worker, 
and  her  Biblewomen.  One  of  these,  a  Brahmin  convert, 
though  she  could  not  even  read,  was  "  a  living  witness 
herself." 

Miss  Fallon  undertook  twenty  villages  near  Allahabad 
in  1898,  or,  one  might  say,  7,000  souls,  with  three  native 
teachers,  who  were  directed  to  go  to  a  village,  sit  down 
under  some  large  tree,  and  begin  to  sing.  Then  when  the 
women  gathered  round,  they  would  read  the  Bible  to  them 
and  ask  if  any  wished  to  be  taught. 

Benares  has  also  started  village-work,  and  Miss  Johnson- 
Smyth  tells  us  of  her  little  camp  and  her  visits  with  the 
Biblewoman  to  different  villages.  In  one  they  heard — no 
uncommon  sound — the  sad  wailing  of  a  forsaken  woman. 
"  Her  husband  has  beaten  her ;  he  hates  this  wife  and  loves 
the  other."  "  Has  she  nobody  ?  "  was  the  question.  "  No, 
no,  she  has  nobody,  nobody."  "  Oh,  if  those  who  tell  us 
to  leave  the  heathen  alone — they  are  happy  in  their  own 
religion — could  see  the  sad  sights  which  we  see,  they  would 
understand  a  little  the  bitterness  of  those  who  have  not  the 
strength  of  Christ's  salvation,  or  the  comfort  of  His  love." 

It  was  early  in  1900  that  Miss  Johnson-Smyth  secured 
a  little  house  at  the  junction  of  Mogal  Serai  for  village  work, 
and  began  itinerating  and  selling  Gospels  to  any  who  would 
buy.  But  on  her  return  to  Benares  she  fell  ill  and  had  to 
go  to  the  hills  for  change,  so  that  a  Christian  man  of  high- 
caste  and  his  wife  replaced  her.  The  man  sold  books  and 
talked  to  the  men,  while  the  wife  taught  the  little  school 
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in  the  morning  and  visited  in  the  afternoon.  "  Don't  you 
think  we  are  well-manned  at  Mogal  Serai?"  Miss  Johnson- 
Smyth  asks.  "Two  Christian  families  and  myself  in  this 
great  district  of  300,000  people  !  " 

One  morning  as  Miss  Johnson-Smyth  came  in  from 
work  a  woman  met  her  with  an  earnest  appeal  for  "  a  small 
piece  of  English  soap."  On  being  asked  why  she  wanted  it, 
she  said  it  was  to  rub  into  a  friend's  inflamed  eye  !  Needless 
to  say,  she  did  not  get  the  soap,  but  the  friend  was  taken  to 
the  Benares  Hospital. 

The  latest  news  from  Mogal  Serai  is  encouraging; 
many  books  have  been  sold  and  the  school  is  increasing  in 
numbers.  There  is  also  a  willingness  to  hear  among  the 
people,  and  some  of  the  railway  officials  have  allowed 
Miss  Johnson-Smyth  to  visit  in  their  houses,  so  that  about 
twenty  Zenanas  are  now  open.  In  one  of  these  the  old 
grandmother,  a  Brahmin,  said, 

"  Are  you  not  going  to  tell  us  the  words  of  Jesus 
to-day  ?  " 

Miss  Johnson-Smyth  was  surprised,  but  when  she 
talked  and  the  listeners  assented  to  it  all,  she  told  them 
they  could  not  worship  the  Lord  Jesus  and  idols  too. 

"Oh,  Miss  sahib,"  said  the  mother,  "since  you  have 
told  us  I  have  not  worshipped  idols,  and  the  children  and  I 
pray  every  day  in  the  name  of  Jesus." 

Miss  Harris,  writing  from  Fyzabad,  speaks  of  her  visits 
to  villages  where  nobody  has  ever  heard  of  Christ  and  of 
the  longing  of  the  poor  uneducated  village  women  for 
salvation,  for  they  know  that  without  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  they  cannot  enter  Heaven. 
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"  Our  forefathers  believed  in  bathing  in  the  sacred 
rivers,  therefore  we  do  it,  but  we  know  that  water  cannot 
cleanse  the  impurity  of  our  heart." 

Miss  Wahl,  Miss  Schellenberg  and  Miss  Sheldon  have 
carried  on  the  Lucknow  Village  Misssion  work,  part  of  the 
time  in  1900  in  continuous  rain — the  tents  standing  in  a  sea 
of  water — and  coming  in  contact  with  thousands  of 
people,  who  listen,  on  the  whole,  with  more  interest  and 
understanding  than  in  former  years.  At  the  melas  they 
often  had  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  as  many  as. 
500  at  once. 

There  are  few  of  our  missionaries  who  do  not  from  time 
to  time,  when  the  weather  is  suitable,  itinerate  in  the 
villages.  There  are  none,  we  may  safely  say,  who  do 
not  desire  to  do  so.  But  these  occasional  visits  are  not 
enough.  Let  us  imagine  what  it  would  be  to  hear  of  Christ 
once  in  a  year  or  two  years.  The  vague  impression  fades 
away,  when  there  is  nothing  to  deepen  it,  and  all  the  work 
has  to  begin  again. 

The  great  and  sore  need,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  for  more 
workers,  and  especially  more  native  teachers,  who  however 
must  always  have  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the 
English  missionary,  at  least  from  time  to  time.  So  it 
resolves  itself  into  a  call  for  more  helpers  from  England, 
and  that  means,  more  money. 

THERE  ARE  589,840  VILLAGES  IN  INDIA  and 
we  reach — occasionally  and  partially — perhaps  1,000  or  at 
most  1,200. 

"  His  Throne  is  with  the  outcast  and  the  weak." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

BIBLE  WOMEN. 

"  Helpers  in  Christ  Jesus." 
"  No  quality  is  more  essential  in  labourers  for  the  women  of  India  than  patience." 

IT  has  often  happened  that  our  missions  began  with  the 
work  of  a  Biblewoman.  Not  the  figure  which  rises  to 

our  mind's  eye  at  the  mention  of  the  name,  with  a 
black  bonnet  and  a  long  cloak  and  a  bag,  but  a  dark-skinned 
little  woman  with  large  mild  eyes  and  smooth  black  hair, 
swathed  in  a  white  sari  or  chaddar.  The  native  Bible- 
woman  knows  not  only  the  language  but  the  ways  of  thought, 
the  circumstances  and  difficulties  of  her  sisters  better  than 
English  ladies  can  do,  and — when  carefully  taught  herself — 
she  is  often  very  successful  in  teaching  them. 

At  Lahore  our  work  began  in  1863  with  a  solitary  Bible- 
woman,  Martha,  working  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
American  missionaries,  and  it  was  five  years  before  our 
first  English  missionary  went  out  there. 

Martha  went  about  the  streets  in  her  d/iooli,  so  busy 
that  it  was  only  on  her  way  from  house  to  house  that  she 
could  snatch  a  few  moments  for  the  study  of  her  Bible.  All 
her  early  morning  hours  were  given  to  visiting  and  she  had 
ten  women  under  daily  instruction.  Her  husband  complained 
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that  she  had  so  much  to  do  that  she  could  hardly  attend  to 
her  household  work.  When  the  visits  were  paid  Martha 
hurried  home  to  get  her  first  meal,  and  later  in  the  day  went 
to  see  her  nearer  neighbours  and  at  last  had  a  little  quiet 
time  for  her  own  reading.  She  had  some  simple  skill  in 
medicine  and  nursing,  which  was  much  appreciated,  and  the 
kind,  self-denying,  pure,  truthful  life  in  a  Christian  family 
made  a  great  impression  on  the  people  round,  being  so  very 
unlike  their  own. 

It  will  perhaps  surprise  some  to  hear  of  the  Biblewoman 
having  a  conveyance,  not  indeed  that  a  dliooli  is  a  very 
agreeable  one,  for  it  consists  of  an  oblong  box  carried  on  a 
pole  by  two  or  more  bearers,  and  when  the  men  are  of 
unequal  height,  or  do  not  step  well  together,  the  unlucky 
occupant  slides  backwards  or  forwards  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  is  jogged  unmercifully.  Sometimes  the  Biblewoman 
has  a  rickshaw  drawn  by  a  man  as  in  Japan,  sometimes  a 
"  push-push,"  shoved  from  behind,  but  some  sort  of  convey- 
ance she  needs  in  the  cities,  both  from  the  exhausting  nature 
of  the  climate,  which  makes  much  walking  impossible,  and 
because  a  respectable  native  woman  must  not  run  about  the 
streets  unaccompanied. 

By  1872  there  were  18  Biblewomen  at  work  and  by 
1873,  26.  At  Ahmednugger,  Gamabaie,  the  Biblewoman, 
had  spoken  the  Word  of  God  to  2,000  persons  during  the 
half-year.  After  the  division  of  the  Society  in  1881,  there 
still  remained  38  Biblewomen  working  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency  and  North-West  Provinces,  and  at  Lahore. 

Charity's  report,  from  Mau,  near  Lucknow,  in  1881,  is 
very  bright. 
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"  Thanks  and  praise  be  to  the  Holy  God,  who  has  given 
us  the  light  of  His  Word,"  she  begins,  and  then  goes  on  to 
say, 

"  One  day  I  was  reading  in  a  Brahmin's  house  and 
repeated  St.  John  iii.,  16,  and  upon  my  fully  explaining  it  to 
her,  her  heart  melted  and  she  said, 

"'Truly  this  is  a  difficult  matter,  because  I  see  no  man 
in  the  world  who  would  give  his  life  for  his  loved  ones,  and 
to  give  one's  life  for  one's  enemies  is  still  more  difficult.' 
Then  she  confessed  '  My  forefathers'  customs  were  exceed- 
ingly bad,  and  till  now  we  are  bound  by  them  and  cannot  in 
any  way  get  free,  but  since  I  read  your  book  great  light  has 
come  into  my  heart,  and  now  I  believe  these  gods  to  be  false. 
I  have  now  no  faith  at  all  in  them,  because  these  idols  and 
figures  are  only  made  by  men's  hands,  and  how  can  these 
things  that  are  made  by  man  be  God.  My  trust  is  only  in 
God.' 

"  Upon  this  I  gave  thanks  to  God,  for  truly  His  Word  is 
sharp,  like  a  two-edged  sword. 

"  Again  another  day,  when  I  had  heard  some  women 
read  their  usual  lessons,  one  said, 

'"  Truly  it  is  useless  to  believe  in  any  other  beside  God, 
or  to  make  pilgrimages,  for  I  have  for  many  days  observed 
all  these  things,  but  have  never  received  any  benefit,  only 
pain,  trouble,  and  sorrow.'" 

"Oh  God  the  Almighty,  though  I  am  only  a  despised  girl, 
it  may  be  Thou  will  hear  me  !  Oh  save  me  from  my  misery." 

This  was  Premi's  cry,  many  years  ago,  when  driven 
nearly  wild  by  the  cruelty  of  her  husband  and  mother-in-law 
and  the  wretchedness  of  her  home.  An  answer  came  from 
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the  God  of  Whom  she  knew  so  little,  and  there  followed 
brighter  and  happier  days.  After  a  time  she  became 
acquainted  with  Christians,  and,  lying  ill  and  helpless  after 
an  accident,  she  longed  intensely  to  know  their  God  and 
become  His  servant. 

Premi  had  often  prayed  for  earthly  things  and  they  had 
come  to  her  and  now  she  earnestly  besought  God  to  send 
someone  to  teach  her  about  Christ,  Who,  she  loved  to  think, 
did  not  despise  women.  The  answer  came  in  a  visit  from 
Miss  Fuller,  then  in  the  early  days  of  her  work  in  Lahore, 
and  it  was  equal  joy  to  both  to  meet  one  another,  the  one 
thirsting  for  salvation,  the  other  for  souls. 

Premi  took  great  pains  in  learning  to  read  (but  as  she 
was  about  forty,  her  progress  was  slow,)  and  she  was  soon 
baptised  by  the  name  of  Maryam.  Henceforth  she  grew  in 
grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  she  became  an  earnest 
Bible-student  and  was  evidently  led  and  taught  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  She  made  great  efforts  to  teach  the  good  news  of 
salvation  to  those  around  her,  and  worked  and  prayed 
specially  for  the  members  of  her  own  family. 

It  was  a  great  joy  to  Maryam  to  see  seven  of  her  own 
immediate  relatives  converted  and  baptised.  For  two-and-a- 
half  years  she  worked  as  one  of  our  Kiblewomen,  visiting 
the  sick,  the  fallen,  and  others  among  the  poorer  classes  of 
her  own  country-women,  many  of  whom  were  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  through  her  means. 

At  last  her  health  failed  and  being  taken  to  the  hospital 
where  she  had  so  often  visited  others,  she  passed  peacefully 
away  after  a  few  days' suffering,  June  2ist,  1882.  As  she 
lay  awaiting  burial,  many  of  the  women  patients  came  to 
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weep  over  her  and  tell  how  she  had  sung  to  them  of  Heaven, 
and  taught  them  about  Jesus,  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  read  how  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  the  Biblewomen  found  willing  audiences.  The 
women  were  always  ready  to  admit  the  badness  of  their  own 
religion. 

"  The  Hindu  men  have  no  love  in  their  hearts,"  they 
said,  "they  consider  their  wives  like  their  shoes.  We  are 
always  sad  and  live  like  slaves.  Our  husbands  don't  care  for 
us  ;  they  don't  care  whether  we  live  or  die.  We  are  very 
miserable  in  our  religion." 

They  thought  it  very  kind  to  come  and  teach  them  and 
ask  no  money.  "  Blessed  are  they  who  do  such  things,"  the 
poor  creatures  would  say  with  tears.  An  old  Brahmin, 
listening  one  day  to  the  Biblewoman's  simple  teaching,  said 
solemnly  with  bowed  head, 

"  Blessed  be  your  house,  your  father  and  mother,  and 
blessed  be  your  God.  He  is  better  than  our  gods  ;  they 
cannot  save." 

One  can  picture  the  scene.  The  village,  in  its  grove  of 
trees,  the  narrow  dirty  lanes,  the  small  low  houses,  the 
Biblewoman  seated  in  the  shade  of  some  big  tree,  and  the 
women  gathering  round  her  curiously.  Or  perhaps  we  see 
her  going  into  a  house,  followed  by  a  chattering  crowd.  An 
old  man  lies  on  a  bed  in  one  room.  He  is  in  great  trouble, 
he  says,  dying,  and  where  would  he  go  to  after  death  ? 

"  Those  who  became  true  Christians  and  die  in  Christ 
do  not  fear  death,"  said  Sarah  the  Biblewoman,  "because 
they  know  He  calls  them.  Do  you  want  to  get  this  joy  and 
peace  of  mind  ?  " 
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"  I  want  to  get  this  joy  and  peace  in  my  mind,"  repeated 
the  old  man,  earnestly. 

"  Is  it  true,"  asked  somebody  sitting  by,  "  that  Jesus, 
after  relieving  us  from  all  sin,  can  give  us  this  joy  and  peace 
in  Heaven  ?  " 

"  Do  not  doubt,  all  these  words  are  true.  Only  believe 
in  Him  with  your  whole  heart." 

After  a  time  the  old  man  spoke  again,  "I  wish  to  believe 
in  Him  and  be  relieved  from  all  my  sins."  Then  he  cried 
and  said  again,  "  I  do  wish  to  be  relieved  from  all  my  sins." 

"  As  much  as  I  could  I  tried  to  explain  it  to  him  very 
plainly,"  adds  Sarah,  "  and  by  the  word  of  the  Gospel  he  was 
comforted." 

One  cannot  say  certainly  how  much  it  all  means,  and 
what  the  words  represent  to  an  ignorant  and  unawakened 
soul,  but  we  do  see  that  in  these  people  there  is  often  a  deep 
sense  of  sin  and  a  longing  for  deliverance — a  deep 
dissatisfaction  too  with  their  own  religion.  "  Your  religion 
is  all  'come,  come'  ours  is  'go,  go,'"  said  one  poor  old 
woman. 

"  I  left  my  sins  in  Koshi,"  remarked  one,  "  when  I 
washed  my  sari  in  the  river  there." 

"  Did  you  indeed  ? "  asked  Vitabai  the  Biblewoman. 
"  Are  you  quite  sure  your  heart  got  washed  when  your 
clothes  did  ?  " 

The  bystanders  laughed.  "  Her  life  is  not  changed,  so 
her  heart  cannot  be,"  they  said. 

Vitabai  asked  kindly  if  the  washing  in  the  river  had 
given  her  peace. 

"  No,"  she  answered  in  much  astonishment. 
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"  You  could  never  have  got  rid  of  your  sins  if  you  still 
carry  the  burden  of  them,"  was  the  reply. 

Then  the  little  company  sang,  "There  is  a  Fountain 
filled  with  blood,"  and  passed  on. 

We  get  a  happy  picture  of  a  light  shining  in  a  dark 
place  in  the  village  of  Shivpur,  the  last  stage  on  one  of  the 
main  roads  leading  to  Benares.  Here  Matthew  and 
Elizabeth,  the  only  Christians  in  the  place,  lived  and  worked 
many  years.  Matthew's  school  of  forty  ragged  boys,  in  a  low 
room  open  to  the  road,  is  first  met  with,  then  you  make  your 
way  upstairs  into  a  room  twelve  feet  by  ten,  furnished  with 
one  shelf  and  two  old  chairs,  where  the  kind  open-faced 
Elizabeth  stands  among  her  thirty  school  children.  One 
can  see  that  she  loves  them  and  that  they  respond. 
The  children  are  forward  with  Scripture  and  get  on  nicely 
with  their  other  lessons. 

Elizabeth  will  take  you  to  a  Zenana  School,  where  a 
number  of  high-caste  women  and  girls  too  old  to  go  out 
can  answer  questions  on  the  life  of  Christ  and  sing  hymns. 
Some  read  well,  others  are  only  in  the  alphabet.  Then  she 
will  conduct  you  through  dirty  lanes  and  narrow  alleys  to  a 
Zenana,  where  three  chairs  are  placed  for  the  visitors  in 
a  bare  little  dark  room.  Here  the  "  old  story  "  is  read  and 
explained,  and  listened  to  with  interest.  Some  learn  to 
read  for  themselves,  others  only  listen  to  the  Bible  lesson. 
"  Don't  leave  off  coming,"  says  one  old  woman  with  tears. 

It  is  pleasant  to  hear  of  Elizabeth  and  her  husband 
standing  firm  amid  many  temptations,  living  blameless  and 
devoted  lives  and  winning  the  respect  and  even  the  love 
of  their  neighbours,  in  a  village  proverbially  bad  ;  and  as 
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the  writer  of  the  account  remarks  "  we  appreciate  how 
much  power  there  is  in  the  inner  life  of  a  Christian  to  be 
able  to  withstand  evil." 

Qulsam  Begum,  one  of  the  native  teachers,  has  an 
interesting  history.  Her  father  was  a  learned  Mohammedan, 
employed  by  the  King  of  Oudh  at  Lucknow  and  he  married 
the  King's  own  sister.  After  the  death  of  her  parents, 
Qulsam  was  married  to  the  Tahsildar  of  Oudh,  who  was 
kind  to  and  proud  of  her.  With  him  she  travelled  about  a 
great  deal,  meeting  many  English  people,  none  of  whom 
ever  spoke  to  her  of  Christ  until  she  came  across  a  native 
Christian  widow  at  Gorakhpur,  who  told  her  stories  from  the 
Bible  and  explained  Christianity  to  her. 

After  her  husband's  death,  Qulsam  Begum  left 
Gorakhpur  and  went  to  live  at  Benares,  and  there  she 
met  one  of  the  Mission  ladies,  and  was  asked  by  her  to  get 
up  a  school  for  Mohammedan  women  and  girls  of  good 
position.  She  did  so,  and  while  studying  Scripture  to 
explain  to  her  pupils,  she  discovered  her  own  "  deep 
ignorance  of  all  that  really  binds  the  soul  to  God."  She 
compared  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  with  those  of  the  Koran 
and  became  convinced  that  Jesus  was  indeed  the  Son  of 
God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Her  Mohammedan  friends  did  their  utmost  to  prevent 
Qulsam  Begum's  baptism.  They  invited  her  to  a  feast  and 
tried  to  keep  her  a  prisoner,  the  owner  of  the  house  even 
claiming  her  as  his  wife.  One  of  the  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Mission,  suspecting  mischief,  went  to  the  house 
and  demanded  her  release,  and  she  was  baptised  December 
7th,  1890. 
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The  Begum's  adopted  son  and  his  little  girl  were 
baptised  with  her,  and  his  wife  and  baby  shortly  after- 
wards. 

In  1894  the  number  of  Biblewomen  connected  with 
the  Society  had  risen  to  68.  In  Bombay  there  were  four,  and 
it  seemed  a  small  allowance  for  so  great  a  city.  Wearisome 
dark  stairs  to  climb  up  and  grope  down,  overpowering  heat 
and  bad  smells,  made  the  work  hard,  yet  Sherbanu  could  say 
at  the  end  of  a  long  day, 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  leave  them  and  come  home.  I  feel  I 
must  speak  now  of  the  love  of  Jesus,  for  our  time  is  short. 
What  will  they  do  at  His  appearing  ?  " 

Sherbanu  was  a  Mohammedan  convert,  and  she  was 
anxious  to  read  the  Koran  in  order  to  refer  to  the  passage 
which  proves  that  Mohammed  could  not  save  sinners,  as  he 
needed  forgiveness  of  his  own  sins. 

At  Bombay  too,  another  Biblewoman,  Balubai  reports 
that  she  had  visited  594  places  and  spoken  to  3,309  persons 
during  the  half-year.  In  the  hospital,  in  railway  carriages, 
wherever  she  could  find  an  audience,  she  delivered  her 
message. 

Yarsuli,  far  away  at  Almora,  is  a  Bhotiya  woman,  one  of 
the  curious  flat-faced  nomadic  tribe  of  people  who  live  on  the 
borders  of  Thibet,  and  come  down,  some  of  them,  to  Dar- 
jeeling  in  the  cold  weather,  to  sell  their  turquoise  and  other 
ornaments.  Yarsuli  could  speak  the  hill  language,  Pahari, 
and  was  therefore  welcome  among  her  own  country  people 
in  Bhot,  though  none  of  them  could  read,  but  her  faithful 
work  in  preaching  and  teaching  seemed  to  be  gradually 
influencing  them. 
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Nilamma's  report  from  Sundur,  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
is  quaint.  She  visits  in  the  Brahmin  Street,  where  many 
welcome  her,  in  the  Potters'  and  Mat-makers'  Street,  where 
the  women  listen  well,  and  in  the  Goldsmiths'  Street,  where 
one  woman  wants  to  leave  her  husband  and  be  baptised. 
Then  in  the  Bracelet  Makers'  Lane,  some  ask  why  Nilamma 
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left  her  caste,  while  in  the  Ryots'  Street,  many  used  to  argue, 
now  they  agree,  without  hesitation,  that  God  is  true.  In 
Buffalo  Keepers'  Street  an  argumentative  crowd  gathers, 
while  in  Carpenter  Street  they  listen  gladly.  Once  in  Little 
Sundur,  Nilamma  spoke  for  three  hours  on  the  history  of 
our  Lord,  from  His  birth  to  His  ascension,  to  an  eager 
audience,  drinking  in  all  her  words. 
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A  letter,  dated  1898,  from  Qulsam  Begum,  at  Buland- 
shuhr,  will  fitly  come  in  here. 

"  The  work  here  is,  by  God  the  Father's  grace  and  good- 
ness, going  on  satisfactorily.  I  continue  to  visit  the  Rani  and 
the  three  sisters.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  their  gods  and 
goddesses  and  say  they  have  no  power  to  do  any  good  thing. 
They  say  '  Besides  the  true  God  there  is  none  else.'  They 
also  gladly  hear  the  Holy  Gospel,  and  remember  the  message. 

"  In  another  house  a  Rani  came  once,  and  she  too  was 
dissatisfied  with  her  religion  saying : — '  My  ancestors  all 
worshipped  idols,  but  I  am  sure  now  that  all  these  idols  are 
vain  and  useless  things.' 

"Nowadays  the  hearts  of  many  are  far  softer  than  in 
the  olden  days,  and  I  am  praying  hopefully  for  these 
women." 

Our  Society  has  Biblewomen  working  at  many  stations 
where  it  has  no  English  Missionary.  There  are  1 1  at  Aurunga- 
bad,  superintended  by  a  native  clergyman  (C.M.S.),  8  at 
Jalna  and  Indapur  under  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
Mission,  6  at  Ahmednagar  and  3  at  Sholapur,  under  the 
American  Mission,  and  one  at  Igatpuri  (C.M.S.).  These  are 
all  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Besides  other  scattered 
workers,  we  have  5  at  Almora,  superintended  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  3  at  Sialkot  and  2  at  Guzrat,  under  the 
Church  of  Scotland  Mission. 

All  these  carry  on  steady  persevering  work,  not  always 
eventful  or  such  as  makes  an  interesting  story,  but  a  quiet 
sowing  of  the  seed  which  in  time  must  bear  fruit. 

At  Ahmednagar,  Rakhambai  the  Biblewoman  is  spoken 
of  as  "  always  seeming  to  have  the  right  thing  to  say  to  the 
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people,  understanding  so  well  their  great  difficulties  and 
their  dense  ignorance,  and  instructing  them  from  her  own 
experience."  Far  away  in  Benares  Annie  Solomon's  work 
is  said  to  be  "  distinctly  encouraging."  About  two  years 
ago  she  went  as  a  perfect  stranger  to  a  district  where  now  she 
has  many  houses  open  to  her,  and  where  some  of  her  pupils 
say  they  have  given  up  praying  to  idols  and  now  pray  to 
Christ. 

A  Training-Home  for  village  Biblewomen  was  opened 
at  Sigra,  Benares,  in  February,  1899,  until  the  permanent 
buildings  at  Nigohan  should  be  ready.  It  began  with  eight 
women  whose  training  was  carried  on  by  Miss  Davies  and 
Miss  Richardson.  The  women  have  now  been  transferred 
to  Nigohan,  though  the  Home  is  not  yet  completed,  and 
are  under  the  care  of  Miss  Morris  and  Miss  Phillips. 


"  Humble  Love, 
And  not  proud  Reason,  keeps  the  door  of  Heaven." 


CHAPTER    XX. 

OUR   DIFFICULTIES,    ENCOURAGEMENTS,    NEEDS. 

"  Go  ye I  am  with  you." 

"  If  He  died  to  win  the  world,  we  have  got  to  bring  the  world  to  Him." 

"  From  Thee  is  all  that  soothes  the  life  of  man, 
His  high  endeavour,  and  his  glad  success, 
His  strength  to  suffer,  and  his  will  to  serve." 

AMONG  the  complaints  of  those  whose  acquaintance 
with  mission-work  is  somewhat  superficial  are  the 
following : — 

I.  That  it  is  slow  and  often  unsuccessful. 

II.  That  it  is  not  worth  doing,  because  the  religion  of 
heathens    and     Mohammedans     suits    them    better      than 
Christianity  would  do  and  makes  them  happy. 

III.  That  the  converts,  when  made,  are  often  not  worth 
having. 

I.  This  accusation  we  admit  to  be,  in  large  measure, 
true.  The  work  indeed  is  slow.  Nobody  who  has  been  in 
India  and  who  has  noted,  even  hastily,  the  conditions  under 
which  work  is  carried  on  there,  could  be  surprised  that  it  is 
so.  The  workings  of  the  oriental  mind  are  slow  ;  everything 
is  deliberate  and  very  gradual.  It  takes  a  long  time  for  new 
ideas  to  penetrate  the  unused,  rather  than  naturally  dense, 
minds  of  Indian  women.  In  the  case  of  Mohammedans 
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there  is  intense  and  bitter  prejudice  to  contend  against. 
And  while  there  is  in  some  Hindus  a  deep  sense  of  sin  and 
a  longing  for  some  certainty  as  to  the  unknown  future,  there 
is  in  many  a  hopeless  indifference,  hard  to  overcome. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  the  work  is  slow.  First, 
it  is  because  "  the  labourers  are  few."  The  teaching  of  those 
who  are  taught  must  perforce  be  so  hurried  and  so  infrequent, 
and  the  numbers  who  are  left  unvisited  altogether  are  so 
great,  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  Gospel  should 
not  make  rapid  progress.  Secondly,  because  so  little  earnest 
and  definite  prayer  is  made  by  the  Church  at  home  for 
Missions. 

If  we  at  home  were  "  instant  in  prayer  "be  sure  the 
missionaries  would  come,  the  money  would  come,  and  the 
blessing  would  come  too. 

II.  This  objection  is  one  made  in  profound  ignorance 
of  what  Mohammedanism  and  Hinduism  really  are.     There 
may  indeed  be    an    outward    semblance  of  devotion,  there 
may  even  be  its  inward   reality,  but  of  real  help,  real  peace, 
comfort  for  this  world  and  hope  for  the  next — little  or  none. 
Those   who    have    lived    longest,    not    merely     in    heathen 
countries,    but    in    intimate  con-verse    with    heathen   minds, 
know  best  the  futility  of  this  contention. 

However,  it  should  be  enough  for  a  Christian  to  know 
that  Christ  did  not  think  this.  His  command  was  to  go  to  all 
nations  with  His  Gospel,  and  whether  we  succeed  or  not, 
whether  they  will  listen  or  forbear,  our  duty  remains 
unaltered. 

III.  To  this  objection  we  must  answer  that   there  are, 
as  at  home,  Christians  of  all  kinds  in  India.    Why  we  should 
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expect  converts  from  heathenism  to  be  irreproachable,  and 
not  be  at  all  surprised  when  we  ourselves  are  not,  is  difficult 
to  understand.  We  must  remember  that  our  converts  have 
a  long  and  terrible  inheritance  of  low  morality  and  evil 
habits  to  contend  against,  they  come  to  us  very  ignorant  and 
needing  much  patient  teaching,  and  though  we  manage  to 
train  a  few  workers,  there  are  not  missionaries  enough  to 
watch  over  the  converts  as  a  whole,  with  the  individual  care 
which  they  need. 

But  is  that  the  fault  of  Christianity  or  of  our  mission- 
aries? Is  it  not  rather  the  fault  of  the  Church  at  home, 
with  its  lack  of  giving  and  its  lack  of  prayer  ? 

To  pass  to  the  difficulties  which  the  missionaries 
themselves  experience,  there  would  seem  to  be  two  tendencies 
which  may  be  produced  by  living  among  the  heathen. 

1.  An  intense  discouragement  at  the  sight  of  the  vast 
untouched  field,  the  hardness  of  hearts,  the  many  difficulties 
in  presenting  the  Gospel  and  winning  attention  for  it. 

2.  A    mechanical    round    of    unexpectant   work  when 
results  have  been  long  in  coming. 

It  is  in  order  that  these  dangers  may  not  beset  our 
missionaries,  but  that  they  may  remain,  as  they  so  largely 
are,  hopeful  and  unwearied  and  loving,  that  they  so  earnestly 
ask  our  unceasing  prayers  on  their  behalf.  Hardly  any 
letter  closes  without  this  request,  "  pray  for  us." 

"  Missions  were  born  in  prayer,  and  can  only  live  in  the 
atmosphere  of  prayer." 

One  of  the  most  serious  hindrances  to  mission-work  is, 
sad  to  say,  the  attitude  of  so  many  professing  Christians 
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among  the  English  in  India.  It  is  not  only  that  careless- 
ness and  disregard  of  the  plainest  rules  of  their  own  faith 
surprise  the  Hindu  and  the  Mohammedan  alike,  accustomed 
as  they  are  to  rigid  observance  of  what  their  religion 
prescribes.  This,  sad  as  it  is,  might  be  expected.  But  it  is 
stranger  still  that  among  people  who  are  high-principled, 
religious,  and  kindly,  there  should  often  be  so  little  sympathy 
for  missionaries  in  their  arduous  work,  so  little  of  that  interest 
and  consideration  which  would  so  greatly  cheer  them  in 
their  many  difficulties.  There  are  of  course  many  exceptions 
which  we  most  thankfully  record,  to  this  statement,  but  they 
are  exceptions,  still. 

A  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  mission-work  is  the 
small  supply  and  frequently  inadequate  training  of  those 
helpers  who  are  born  in  the  country,  either  Eurasian  or 
native.  For  the  former,  Training  Homes  are  being  started  by 
other  agencies,  and  for  the  latter  we  are  earnestly  hoping 
that 

THE  LADY  Mum  MEMORIAL  TRAINING  HOME  at 
Allahabad,  and  for  a  humbler  and  more  ignorant  class, 

THE  TRAINING  HOME  EOR  VILLAGE  BIHLEWOMEN 
at  Nigohan,  may  supply,  in  some  degree,  the  great  need. 

To  turn  to  a  more  welcome  subject,  there  is  great 
encouragement  in  the  widely-increasing  interest  in  missions, 
and  the  deepening  sense  of  our  responsibility  in  the  matter 
of  maintaining  them,  which  is  seen  in  every  branch  of  the 
Church  at  home. 

There  is  much  to  cheer  us  too  in  the  thought  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  plague  and  famine  which  have  so  grievously 
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afflicted  India,  our  missionaries  have  been  able  to  manifest 
a  practical  sympathy,  and  a  self-sacrificing  kindness,  which 
have  shown  the  people  in  a  way  they  will  not  forget,  that 
Christianity  is  among  them  not  to  talk  but  to  do.  Shall  we 
not  say,  as  Joseph  of  old  did  of  the  famine  of  his  day,  "  God 
meant  it  unto  good." 

It  is  cheering  too  to  remember  that  very  slowly,  among 
Hindus  at  least  (for  the  Mohammedans  still  seem  largely 
entrenched  behind  a  wall  of  prejudice)  there  is  developing  a 
willingness  to  hear,  a  respect  for  our  religion,  a  craving  after 
something  better  than  Hinduism  has  to  give.  We  have 
hoped  and  prayed  long  for  this  but  still  we  are  not 
discouraged.  We  "  wait  for  it ;  because  it  will  surely  come." 

It  only  remains  now  to  speak  of  our  needs.  They  are 
three. 

I.     MORE    WORKERS. 

MORE  DOCTORS,  to  fill  up  the  gaps  caused  by  sickness 
or  furlough,  to  relieve  the  great  weight  of  anxiety  resting  on 
the  one  or  two  when  they  have  the  work  of  three  or  four  to 
do  ;  to  manage  existing  dispensaries,  in  city  and  village,  and 
to  open  new  ones. 

MORE  MISSIONARIES,  so  that  in  places  where  there  is 
work  for  six  or  eight,  one  or  two  may  not  be  left  to  do  it. 

MORE  TRAINED  AND  QUALIFIED  TEACHERS,  to  carry 
on  the  higher  educational  work. 

II.— MORE  MONEY.  To  support  existing  stations; 
to  open  new  ones;  to  increase  our  staff  in  many  places  where 
it  is  far  too  small ;  to  extend  work  in  the  villages  ;  to  start  a 
hospital  at  Man  mar. 
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We  cannot  begin  new  work  till  we  have  provided  for 
what  is  already  established,  but  even  to  carry  this  on 
undiminished,  what  effort,  what  appeals  are  needed,  what  a 
constant  pressure  of  anxiety  there  is  ! 

Surely  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be. 

III.— MORE  PRAYER.  As  has  been  said  before, 
more  real  prayer  would  bring  everything  else  in  its  train,  for 
it  is  a  poor  kind  of  prayer  which  stops  short  at  praying. 
Those  who  really  pray,  work.  Those  who  really  work,  give. 

If  each  reader  of  this  little  book  would  ask 

WHAT    CAN    I    DO? 

in  gifts  and  prayers,  and  in  the  effort  to  interest  others,  there 
might  be  and  there  would  be  a  great  result,  both  in  substan- 
tial help  and  in  increased  blessing  to  our  Society. 


With  Thee  is  the  fountain  of  life ; 
In  Thy  light  shall  we  see  light." 


LIST    OF    MISSIONARIES 

\VHO  HAVE  WORKED  IN  CONNECTION*  WITH 

THE  ZENANA  BIBLE  AND  MEDICAL  MISSION 

DURING 

THE    PAST    FIFTY    YEARS. 


The  date  of  joining  the  Mission  is  given. 

An  Asterisk  (* )  indicates  those  still  working  in  connection  with  the  Society. 


1852. 

Suter,  Miss 
Suter,  Miss  S. 

1855- 
Marr,  Miss 

1856. 
Gomez,  Miss 

1859. 
Godson,  Miss 

1861. 
Jetter,  Miss 

1862. 

Pigott,  Miss 
Holt,  Miss 
Barry,  Miss 

1863. 

Cunningham,  Miss 
Blandford,  Miss 
Winter,  Mrs. 

1864. 

Baylie,  Miss 
Nicholson,  Miss 
Hamilton,  Miss 
Hamilton,  Miss  A. 

1865. 
Henty,  Miss 


1866. 

Croome,  Miss 
Coles,  Miss 

1867. 

Purcell,  Miss 
Harding,  Miss 
Malyn,  Miss 

1868. 

Fuller,  Miss  E. 
Schroeder,  Miss 
Fell,  Miss 
McCulloch,  Miss 
Neele,  Miss 
Hemming,  Miss 
Archer,  Miss 

1869. 

Goddard,  Miss 
Thomas,  Miss 
D'Rozario,  Miss 
Keene,  Miss 
Dalton,  Miss 

1870. 

Vercoe,  Miss 
Hull,  Miss 

1871. 

Good,  Miss 
Humphreys,  Miss 

1872. 

Tomkins,  Miss 
Dibb,  Miss 

26O 


1873. 

Ely,  Miss 
Henderson,  Miss 
Urquhart,  Miss 
Wauton,  Miss 
Hasell,  Miss 
Hull,  Miss  A. 
Bourne,  Miss 
Leigh  ton,  Miss 
Crawford,  Mrs. 
Evershed,  Miss 
Muller,  Miss 
Mather,  Miss 

1874. 

Lewis,  Mrs. 

Butt,  Miss 

Roberts,  Miss 

Swainson,  Miss 
*Fallon,  Miss 
*Trott,  Miss 

Raikes,  Mifs 
*Baumann,  Miss 

1875. 

*Ballard,  Miss 
Branch,  Miss 
Highton,  Miss 
Highton,  Miss  A. 
Thorn,  Miss 
Tucker,  Miss  A.L.O.E. 
Smith,  Miss  A. 
Mallock,  Miss 
Hadden,  Miss 
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1875  —  cont. 

1879  —  cont. 

1884—  cont. 

Brandon,  Miss 

Hewlett,  Miss 

Scott,  Miss 

Brandon,  Miss  J. 

Gregg,  Miss 

Wilson,  Miss 

Appleton,  Miss 

*Schwarz,  Miss  C. 

Appleton,  Miss  S. 

1885. 

Beilby,  Miss 

1880. 

James,  Miss 

Brett,  Miss 

Abrahams,  Miss 

1876. 

Brennan,  Miss 

Featherstone,  Miss 

Childs,  Miss 

1886. 

Phillott,  Miss 

Patteson,  Miss 

*Kimmins,  Miss  E. 

Morton,  Mrs. 

Falconar,  Miss 

Myers,  Miss 

Thorn,  Miss  J. 

*Pailthorpe,  Dr. 

Mulvany,  Miss 

1881. 

*Barr,  Mrs. 

Mulvany,  Miss  S. 

Deimler,  Mrs. 

*  Clark,  Miss  M. 

White,  Miss  M. 

Crittall,  Miss 

Clay,  Miss 

Schwarz,  Miss  H. 

1887. 

Oxley,  Miss 

Grime,  Mrs. 

Mead,  Dr. 

Oxley,  Miss  L. 

*Gault,  Miss 

McReddie,  Miss 

Fallen,  Mrs. 

*Healey,  Miss 

Hadath,  Miss 

*Llovd,  Miss 

1877. 

1882. 

Tisdall,  Mrs.  (Hon.) 

Macdonald,  Miss 

Kaehler,  Miss 

Weitbrecht,  Mrs. 

Minot,  Miss 

1888. 

Condon,  Miss 

*Harris,  Miss 

*Luce,  Miss  E.  (Hon.) 

Haitz,  Miss 

Marston,  Dr.  A.  K. 

Luce,  Miss  T.  (Hon.) 

Williamson,  Miss 

Wallinger  Miss  (Hon.) 

Grey,   Miss 

Collison,  Miss 

Brett,  Miss 

*Townsend,  Miss 

Hig»ins,  Miss 

*Aitken,  Miss 

Haskew,  Dr. 

Costello,  Miss 

*Davies,  Miss 

Gehrich,  Miss 

1889. 

Pigeon,  Miss 

1883. 

Morrison,  Miss 

'Gregory,  Miss 

Tasca,  Miss 

1878. 

Kimmins,  Miss 

Cameron,  Miss 

Duval,  Miss 

*  Marston,  Miss  L. 

Jenkins,  Dr. 

Duval,  Miss  M. 

Matthews,  Miss 

*Mackinnon,  Dr. 

Beilby,  Miss  A. 

Redmayne,  Miss 

Fordyce,  Miss 

Smith,  Miss  M. 

Roper,  Miss 

*Macj>hun,  Miss 

1890. 

1879. 

Beynon,  Miss 

Macneill,  Miss 

1884. 

*Lorbeer,  Miss  (Hon.) 

'Keay,  Miss 

*  Harvey,  Miss 

Blake,  Miss 

Lockhart,  Miss 

Cole,  Miss 

Wright,  Mhs 

Hoernle,  Miss 

Dickinson,  Mi=s 

Smith,  Miss 
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1890  —  cont. 

1894. 

'Sutherland,  Miss 

'Cornall,  Dr. 

*Wahl,  Miss 

'Smith,  Miss  M. 

'Hill,  Miss  M. 

1891. 

'Price,  Miss 

*Poynter,  Miss 

'Catt,  Miss 

*Smyth,  Miss  Johnson 

Hayward,  Miss 

Smith,  Miss  S.  E. 

'Kenward,  Miss 

"Tulloch,  Miss 

Hill,  Miss  C. 

Leitch,  Miss  (Hon.) 

'Harris,  Miss  F. 

Leitch,  Miss  M.  (Hon.) 

Thompson,  Miss 

Penny,  Miss 

Sims,  Miss 

Ellwood,  Miss 

1892. 

Fox,  Miss 

Horton,  Miss  (Hon.) 

Willison,  Miss 

*Hibberd,  Miss 

Pearce,  Miss  (Hon.) 

1895. 

'Pollen,  Mrs.  (Hon.) 

'Ferguson,  Dr.  J. 

'Gray,  Dr. 

'Reid,  Miss  (Hon.) 

'Brett,  Miss 

'Paterson,  Miss  J.  (Hon. 

'Nathan,  Miss 

*Sturges,  Miss 

*Hill,  Miss  A. 

'Boys,  Miss  (Hon.) 

Prentice,  Miss 

'Marshall,  Miss  (Hon.) 

Wells,  Miss 

Barrett,  Miss 

'Thomson,  Miss  (Hon.) 

*Edge,  Miss 

'Thomson,  Miss  E.  (Hon.) 

'Leetch,  Miss 

'Sheldon,  Miss 

1893. 

'Ferguson,  Miss  M. 

Hughes,  Miss 

'Sharp,  Miss 

'King,  Miss 

Green,  Miss 

1896. 

'Unsworth,  Miss 

*Mathews,  Miss 

'McDowell,  Dr. 

'Owston,  Miss 

McKinney,  Miss 

'Riley,  Miss 

'Powell,  Miss 

*Morris,  Miss 

Bowesman,  Miss 

'Richardson,  Miss 

Borlase,  Miss 

'Betteridge,  Miss 

'Kerry,  Miss 

'Relf,  Miss 

'Spackman,  Miss 

'Wright,  Miss  C. 

Edwards,  Miss 

Leslie,  Dr. 

1897. 

Walker,  Miss  (Hon.) 

'Weatherley,  Miss  (Hon. 

1897 — cont. 
"Deimler,  Miss 
'Deimler,  Miss  M. 
"Cheshire,  Miss 
'Fulcher,  Miss 
'Evans,  Miss 
McGrotty,  Miss 


'Wilson,  Miss 
'Green,  Miss 
'Blower,  Miss 
'Hamling,  Miss 
'Schellenburg,  Miss 

1899. 

'Creighton,  Miss 
'Richardson,  Miss  E. 
'Spriggs,  Miss 
'Mayne,  Dr. 

'Browne,  Miss  Orde  (Hon.) 
'Wright,  Miss  E. 
'Wakeford,  Miss 

1900. 

'Hurditch,  Miss  B. 
Fox,  Dr.  L. 
'Granger,  Miss 
'Haydon,  Miss 
'Head,  Miss 
'Mount,  Miss 
'Pope,  Miss 
'Richardson,  Miss  G. 
'Smith,  Dr.  S.  H. 
'Snelson,  Miss 
'Stannard,  Miss  (Hon.) 
'Taylor,  Miss  Ross 

1901. 

'Skelton,  Miss 
'Hewlett,  Miss 
'Nelson,  Nurse 
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